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This is a work dedicated to Sir 
Samuel Romilly. We shall trans- 
cribe from the advertisement the 
Author’s object: 


The translator originally wished to 
undertake the version of all the plead- 
ings; but reflection suggested, that 
exclusive of the great labor of such a 
task, the continuation of so long an 
invective, together with the dry state- 
ments of the prices of corn, however 
curious to refer to, would pall upon 
the English reader. He has therefore 
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attempted the translation of the two 
last only, by far the finest of all; in 
whuch, indeed, but more especially 
the last,the quintessence of the crimes 
of Verres may be said to be concen- 
trated. 

The Notes subjoined to each 
pleading, have been added with the 
view of briefly illustrating the antiqui- 
tics of the minor Sicilian cities, which 
preceding travellers, dazzled probably 
by the more splendid and notorious 
monuments of Agrigentum and Syra+ 
cuse, have omitted to notice. 


We perfectly agree with the 
Author, in considering the Plead- 
ings against Verres, as some of the 
most valuable monuments of the 
eloquence of Cicero. The harangué 
concerning the statues, it is certain, 
contains be most entertaining and 
circumstantial record of ancient art 
known. ‘To the artist, dilettante, 
and orator, it must therefore be 
equally gratifying. 
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It remains for us to show in 
what manner the Translator has 
executed his task. We shall begin 
by transcribing that part of the 
speech where Cicero turns to Ca- 
tulus, conjuring him not to remain 
indifferent respecting the insult 
offered to the Roman people by 
Verres, in plundering from the 
Syrian prince, Antiochus, the can- 
delabrum destined for the temple 
of Jupiter in the capitol : 


Here, Quintus Catulus, I call upon 
thee. Iam speaking of your splendid 
and beautiful ornament. It belongs 
to you, not only to reprobate this 
crime with the severity of a judge, 
but even with that of an enemy or 
accuser. Your glory is raised with 


that temple, through the kindness of 


the Roman senate and people: your 
name and that temple are together 
consecrated. It is your duty, it de- 
volves on you to take care that, by 
how much the more magnificently it 
has been restored, so it should be 
adorned; that that thunderbolt may 
appear to have been darted {rom hea- 
ven, not for the sake of destroying 
the shrine of the omniscient, omunipo- 
tent Jupiter, but of requiring a more 
spacious and magnificent fabric for his 
residence. 


The circumstances attending the 
pillage of the Diana of Segesta, 
and the apostrophe to Scipio, are 
prominent features of this oration; 


I leave you to imagine the mul- 
titude of women assembled on this 
Occasion, and the weepings of the 
elders, some of whom recollected the 
day, when that same Diana was 
brought back from Carthage, and 
proclaimed, by its return, the vic- 
tory of the Roman people. How 
different was that day from this! 


Then, a most distinguished general of 


the Roman peuple restored to the 
Sevestans their own Gods, recovered 
from a hostile city; now, from an 


allied city, an abominable praetor of 


that very same people, sacrilegiously 


made away with those identical Gods 
What is more notorious throughout 
Sicily, than that all the Segestan ma- 
trons and virgins assembled to witness 
the removal; that they perfumed it 
with spikenard; that they crowned it 
with flowery chaplets; that they fol- 
lowed it to the confines of their terri- 
tory, burning, as they went, traukin- 
cense and vdurs? 


Mr. Kelsall prefixes to his trans- 
lation of the last Pleading, an argu- 
ment which he calls written by 
Quintus Hortensius. Are we to 
imagine that it was composed by 
the orator of that name? In all the 
editions of Cicero that we have 
seen, itis simply subscribed Hor- 
tensius. We do not mean to assert 
that the orator, the friend of Tully, 
did not write this argument; we 
only wish to know on what ground 
Mr. Kelsall presumes it was written 
by him; on which he is absolutely 
silent. Now there are four Horten- 
sii mentioned by Cicero, either of 
which, for aught we know, may 
have composed this argument. 

The veins of irony which run 
through the celebrated oration, en- 
titled « The Punishments,”’ are pe- 
culiarly happy; and place the elo- 
quence of Cicero in a most exalted 
pointof view. We shall transcribe 
what appears to us one of the most 
playful and masterly; and leave our 
readers to decide whether it does 
justice to the original : 


I wish, my lords, to be prompted 
by him, if I should happen to omit 
any circumstance touching his mili- 
lary prowess. But I appear to have 
related all his exploits which had any 
thing todo with suspected disturbances 
amoung the slaves. Certainly I have 
not knowingly omitted any. You 
have heard stated the vigilance, 


- energy, and foresight displayed by the 


man iu his protection of the province. 
It remains for you to know to what 
class of governors he is to be assigned, 
for you are aware there are many. 
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That you should not be longer kept in 
ignorance of this consummate pretor, 
especially as there is such a dearth of 
great men, I beg you not to hint there 
is any thing so contemptible in him, 
as the sagacity of Q. Maximus, the 
celerity of the movements of the elder 
Africanus, the singular prudence of the 
younger, the discipline and firmness 
of Paulus; but I entreat you to refer 
him entirely to a higher description of 
men. 


The description of the sailing 
and catastrophe of the Syracusan 
fleet, Mr. Kelsall observes, in a 
note, is inimitably fine : 


O the bitter and afflicting mo- 
ment for the province of Sicily! 
O the catastrophe pregnant with 
calamity to so many innocent men! 
© the unprecedented turpitude of 
Verres! One and the same night 
consumed a pretor with the vilest lust, 
and a Roman fleet with fire! In the 
dead of thenight, the bearer of the bad 
tidings arrives at Syracuse; he runs 
to the pretorial palace, where courte- 
zans, a little before, had brought back 
the pretor from his revels, attended 
by vocal and instrumental musicians. 
Cleomenes, though it was night, dared 
not show himself in public, but he 
shut himself yp; nor had his wife 
access to him, to console her husband 
in affliction. So strict was the disci- 
pline observed in the palace of our 
illustrious praetor, that in a case of 
such importance, no one was admitted 
into his presence, no one who dared 
to disturb his slumbers, or interrupt 
him when up. As soon as the circum- 
stance was made known, great multi- 
tudes of people flocked together from 
all parts of thecity. For the approach 
of the pirates was not signified to 
them in the customary manner; not 
by signals placed on an eminence, 
nor by lights suspended from the 
towers ; but their calamity and danger 
was made known by the blaze itself 
of the whole navy in flames! 


We observe an occasional intro- 
duction of foreign words. When 
Verres applies a ridicule (Peticu- 


lum), stuffed with roses, to his 
nose; and when he gives his fétes 
champétres, we are rather transport- 
ed to the Joulevards at Paris, than 
to the classic shores of Tycha and 
Ortygia. The word boudoir also 
occurs; gertainly better applicable 
to Madame de la Valliére, than to 
the Chelidon of Verres. Exclusive 
of the Notes to each Pleading, 
illustrative of the geography and 
antiquities of the minor Sicilian 
cities, the Author has subjoined a 
Postscript, inwhich he dwells briefly 
on the natural productions, arts, 
and literature of Sicily; and what 
he conceives the causes of her mo- 
dern decline. What he considers 
as the great desiderata in that 
island, are as follow : 


1. The greater, and more equal 
distribution of landed property, and the 
establishment of a more unfettered 
mode of tenure. 

2. The institution of agricultural 
societies in the capital, Catania, Mes- 
sina, Noto, and Calatagirone, all of 
which cities are inhabited by rich 
landholders. 

3. The residence of the nobility 
on their estates, as in England, and 
their taking interest in the ameliora- 
tion of the various productions of their 
domains. * 

4. The dissolution, or diminution, 
at least, of the monasteries and nunne- 
ries, the transformation of several into 
hospitals and manufactories; the re- 
trenchment ef the revenues of the ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, especially of 
the archbishops, whose incomes are 
more inordinately out of proportion te 
the resources of the country than even 
those of Spain. 

5. The institution of an Academy 
of Arts in Catania, and in the capital, 

6. The revision and reform of the 
National Code. 


The volume in question is embel- 
lished with a frontispiece, engraved 
in outline by Mr. Charles Heath, 
and exhibiting the principal orna- 
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ments of the gallery of Verres, with 
a view of the probable site of the 
temple of Ceres at Henna, with a 
representation of two Roman sta- 
tues preserved at Palermo, being 
prosopopeiz of Panormus and the 
Consul Metellus, and finishes with 
a view of the rocks near Hyccara, 


the birth-place of Lais. 


‘ 





Gloria in Excelsis Deo: et In 
Terra Pax, Bona Voluntas 
Hominibus : 

A POEM. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


—— Nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosannah round, 





London:—Hatchard. 1813. 4to. pp. 
16. Ellerton & Henderson, Printers. 


A 


The Author has attempted, in 
poetical strains, a panegyric on the 
Bible Society : 


— Hail, my Country! Joyful tidings? 
Thou 
Art chosen toendure! The Ark of Truth, 
Thou shalt triumphant rise upon the 
waves [be 
That sweep away the empires! thon shalt 
The great Evangelist of nations! Send, 
© send thy Careys and thy Marsdens 
forth, 
Thy living Bibles, to the Pagan poor ; 
And sound thro’ every realm that mighty 
trump [and bids 
Which bursts the bands of moral death, 
The dry bones take the shape of man and 
live. [edifice 
Lo! where, self-formed, the growing 
Spreads its majestic arches o'er the land, 
Like those proud aqueducts, which still 
survive 
The palace and the tomb: but nobler far 
In purpose, our sublimer plan shall bear 
O’er the rais’d valley, and the levell'd 
height, 


And arid desert, an eternal flood, [well, 
Pure, unpolluted, as from Bethlehem's 
Gladdening the earth. Now he that 
thirsts may come, 
No more deluded, ’mid the torrid waste, 
By phantom streams, which disappoint 
the heart. {Hindoo, 
These, these are living waters: the 
Forsaking Ganges’ foul idolatry, [African 
Shall find them such; and the poor 
Drink, nor fear death or madness in the 
draught. [Did they burst 
Whence sprang these mighty waters? 
At ouce a flood, as from the smitten rock 
Horeb beheld a new-born river spring ? 
Not such the streams of earth: some 
modest fount [sound 
First rolls in light its whispering rill ; the 
Soon kindred waters join ; the spreading 
streams 
Collect in might ; the river bears along 
Its still angmenting majesty : at last 
In the full sea it spreads its wealthabroad. 
O what a human thought, half unre- 
vealed 
Even to the parent mind, may generate ! 
Ask not from whom this edifice of love 
As from its founder rose! It was not 
given [{spired, 
To those whom first the daring hope in- 
To frame the perfect plan: they did not 
know, 
Those pious few, its plenitude of good: 
But as the expanding thought disclos'd 
itself 
In all its fair dimensions, they amazed 
Beheld its form, so simply grand, so vast, 
And recognised the mighty Architect, 
Who by their hands had wrought: as- 
cribed to Him [rose ; 
The power and wisdom. Thus the fabric 
Nor axe nor hammer’s sound heard in 
the work, 
It still proceeds.—pp. 7-9. 


He then pays a tribute of ap. 
plause to the exertions of the three 
Secretaries, Hughes, Owen, and 
Steinkopff, and concludes with an 
apostrophe to the Bible : 


O blessed Book! thou art that eastern 
Star {circuit reach 
Which leads to Christ! Soon shall thy 
Kound earth's circumference, in every 
tongue 
Revealing to all nations what the heavens 
But shadow forth, the glory of the Lord. 
O while I gaze upon thee, let my heart 
Feel thy transforming influence, and obey 
Thy guidance, thou my cynosure to bliss. 
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And are there those, the wisdom of this 
world, {astronomy, 
Who with strange fears, in blind 
With astrolabe or quadrant, watch thy 
path, 
Suspicious of thine aspect, save whenseen 
In certain fair conjunctions, and in nodes 
Ideal; who would dare restrict thy light 
To time and rule?—O foul astrology ! 
Roll on—free, boundless be thy beaute- 
ons course! [light! 
Roll on, and turn those angry clouds to 
But are there those who wear the Chris- 
tian name, 
Who wilfally unknowing of the wants 
And cravings of the poor, or doubting 
else, 
Tn the mock wisdom of cold cantiousness, 
The expedience of the gift; whether, 
perhaps, 
The poor will value what the rich neglect, 
Or understand the oracles of Heaven 
So dark and doubtful! Are there who 
can thus 
Disguise the plea of selfish indolence, 
Or fear profane, in such a decent guise, 
That it shall pass with conscience and 
the world 
For honest meaning? But the star of light 
Has risen; and in vain, ye mists and 
clouds, 
Embattled, ye oppose the spreading ray! 
The gates of knowledge, that for ages 
slept 
Upon their massy hinges, while a few 
By stealth or fee, through the low portal 
crept [those gates 
Where jealous Power was sentinelled :— 
At length have yielded, and the joyous 
poor {avenue. 
Crewd eager through the wondrous 
O throw them wider still! The infant race 
Shall Jearn to lisp Hosannah on their way ; 
And, by their children borne, the aged 
there [boon. 
Shall grateful come, and share the general 
The Poor canread: O give the new-found 
powers 
Their proper aliment! The Poorcan read: 
Give then their sacred birthright to the 
poor. (but now 
Who would not be a Christian? Who 
Would share the Christian's triumph and 
his hope? 
His triumph is begun! ’Tis his to hail, 
Amid the chaos of a world convalsed, 
A new creation rising! ’Mid the gloom 
Of general conflict, vice, and wretched- 
ness, [East 
He marks the morning star—he sees the 
Empurpled with its glories—hears a 
trump, 


Louder than all the clarionsand the clang 

Of horrid war, swelling, and swelling stiil 

In lengthening notes, its all-awakening 
call; 

The trump of Jubilee!—Are there not 
signs, 

Thunders, and voices in the troubled air? 

Do ye not see, upon the mountain tops, 

Beacon to beacon answering? Who can 
tell [which long 

But all the harsh and dissonant sounds 

Have been—are still—disquieting the 
earth, 

Are but the tuning of the varying parts 

For the grand harmony, prelusive all 

Of that vast chorus which shall usher in 

The hastening triumph of the Prince of 
Peace [shall come, 

Yes; His shall be the kingdoms! He 

Ye scoffers at his tarrying: Hear ye not 

Even now the thunder of his wheels? 
Awake [the symphonies 

Thou slumbering world! Even now 

Of that blest song are floating through 
the air, 

“ Peace be on earth, and glory be to 
God.” —pp. 13-16. 


—————— eee 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO 
MEDICAL LITERATURE, 


Including a System 


OF 
PRACTICAL NOSOLOGY, 


Intended as a Guide to Students, and 
an Assistant to Practitioners. 
TOGETHER WITH DETACHED Essays, 
On the Study of Physic—On Classifica- 
tion—On Chemical Affinities— On 
Animal Chemistry— On the Blood; 
and on the Medical Effects of Cli- 

mates. 

By THOMAS YOUNG, M.D. F.R. and 
L.S. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and Physician to 
St. George’s Hospital. 


LONDON. 
Underwood. 1813. 8vo. pp. 585. 
Pr. 18s. Howlett, Printer. 





THe subsequent observations in 
Dr. Young’s preface will enable 
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the professional student to compre- 
hend the plan and execution of this 
work : 


Tn ascience-so compticated and eb- 


scure as that of Physic, the want of 


some direction for the assistance of a 
student has been the more felt, as the 
difficulty of the execution of such a 
work has been greater. Some ,of the 
most respectable names have indeed 
appeared on the title pages ot books, 
which profess to afford such assist- 
ance: but the state of medical know- 
ledge is so much altered since the 
days of Boerhaave and Haller, that 
the courses of study, recommended by 
them, can certainly not be pursued at 
present without great loss ot time. In 
no department of human knowledge 
is the work of literary discrimination 
more necessary than in pliysic; in 
none is it more difficult, and in none 
has it been more neglected, at least in 
this country. Perfection indeed, ina 
work of this kind, is absolutely unat- 
tainable; we can only attempt to 
point out a sufficient number of good 
books; but where so many thousands 
have been written, even on single dis- 
eases, we can never he positively cer- 
tain that, among the still greater 
number which must necessarily be 
left unnoticed, there may not be 
many equal, or even superior, to those 
which have been recommended. pp. 
i, ii. 

Of Dr. Cullen’s classes, I have been 
able to retain only two without much 
deviation from their general charac- 
ter, the Neuroses, to which I have 
xiven the more zppropriate denomi- 
nation Paraneurism!, or Nervous dis- 
eases, and the Pyrexize, which nearly 
correspond to my Parhaemasiae, or 
Sanguine diseases, an appellation 
under which I have included an order 
of inflammations and haemorrhages 
without fever. The Cachexstie of Cul- 
Jen appear to me to be incapable of a 
correct definition, and the Locales to 
be wholly undistinguishable, by any 
sufficient criterion, from general dis- 
eases. Most ef the genera contained 
yn these classes, I have distributed 
among the Seeretery and Structural 


diseases, which I have entitled Parec- 
crises and Paramorphiae; a few 
others, together with the greater 
number of surgical, and all obstetrical 
diseases, coustitute my fifth class, 
Ectopiae, comprehending Mechanical 
or other affections independent of any 
morbid derangement of the vital 
powers; a class separated by a very 
natural distinction from ail the rest, 
In the arrangement of the Materia 
medica, I have endeavoured to avoid 
the use of terms destitute of distinct 
and definable meaning; but I am by 
no means confident, that further in- 
vestigations of thegproperties of medi- 
cines may not hereatter lead to a sim- 
pler and better classification. pp. 
Vii, viii. 

I have not wished in general to go 
much further back than halfa century 
for authorities respecting detached 
subjects; for example, I have only 
made a point of quoting the Philoso- 
phical Transactions since the year 
1750, when they were first published 
by the authority of the Royal Society : 
but the Edinburgh Medical essays, 
and other similar collections, I have 
uniformly employed from the com- 
mencement of their publication. The 
Edinburgh Medical commentaries 
and Journal, I have preferred to other 
works of a similar nature, as forming 
a longer and more complete series, 
and as being in general somewhat 
more select. It may perhaps be 
thought thatan undue preference has 
sometimes been given to periodical 
works of this kind, which too often 
consist of the undigested observations 
of inexperienced practitioners; but 
they are on the other hand more gene- 
rally exempt from the effects of the 
merciless accumulation of irrelevant 
matter, which professed authors of 
books are not uncommonly tempted 
to introduce; and it would have been 
as invidious as difficult to assign to 
exch individual contributor to these 
works his precise share of merit. 

I have inserted no books but such 
as I conceive to be necessary to a 
complete medical hbrary: those 
which are of the most established im- 
portance are distinguished by an as- 
terisk; and those which every stu- 
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dent ought to think himself obliged 
to peruse, in the course of his regular 
studies, by capital letters, Perhaps 
both of these distinctions ought to 
have been somewhat more liberally 
bestowed; butit is extremely difficult 
to lay down exact rules for a course of 
study, which may require to be mate- 
rially varied, according to the oppor- 
tunities and abilities of the indivi- 
dual. I have also distinguished an- 
other class of books and papers, by 
printing the names of their authors in 
Italics; these I consider as extreinely 
deserving of attention, although not 
absolutely indispensable to every me- 
dical student: it must however be 
observed, that this distinction has 
often been conferred rather with re- 
gard to the general character of the 
work containing the passage or essay 
quoted, or to the care which has been 
taken in ascertaining the ideatity of 
the disease, than to the individual 
merit of the matter contained in the 
papers quoted, The principal cone 
tractions employed in the reterences, 
as well as the synonyms of Cullen, 
Sauvages, and some others, will be 
found in their respective places in the 
index. 

The subjects of the detached essays, 
which have been inserted, ure so ne- 
cessarily connected with the pursuits 
of every medical man, that they can- 
not be considered as misplaced, in a 
work introductory to medical studies, 
Their narrow limits, though they 
wholly exclude the idea of « complete 
exhaustion of their respective subjects, 
afford however a pledge, that they are 
not encumbered with superfluous 
matter: and perhaps the advantage 
ot the reader has been more consult- 
ed in them than the literary reputa- 
tion of the author. The insertion of 
the doses of medicines, and of the elec- 
tive attractions of chemical substan- 
ces, may be of no inconsiderable uti- 
lity te young practitioners; and the 
less learned among the profession will 
not be wholly ungrateful for the care 
that has been taken to assist their 
pronunciation by a correct accentua- 
tion of all the technical terms, which 
occur in any department of the medi- 
cal sciences. pp. X-Xlll. 


We subjoin the Contents : 


Preliminary Essay on the Study of 
Physic—Aphorisms relating to classifi- 
cation—-Iatroduction to Medical Litera- 
ture—-Chemical Tables-—-A Sketch of 
Animal Chemistry— Remarks on the 
Measurement of minute particles—An 
Essay on the Medical Elects of Cii- 
mates. 


As the whole of the volume, 
with the exception of those divi- 
sions marked 1, and vu. is com- 
posed of scientific denominations 
and the titles of books, interspersed 
occasionally with brief remarks, 
whith would not be of interest, if 
detached from the body of the 
work, our attention is more par- 
ticularly claimed by the Essay on 
the Study of Physic, and the con- 
cluding Essay on the Medical 
Effects of Climates. We must 
content ourselves with a general 
reference to the former Essay ; and 
we shall add a few extracts from 
the latter. 

Equability of temperature, and 
its average degree of intensity, are 
objects of primary importance in 
the salubrity of climates : 


To the inhabitants of these islands, 
the most important properties of the 
climates of other countries are those, 
which render them more or less fit 
for the residence of persons, liable to 
catarrhal or consumptive affections. 
lence, warmth and equability of tem- 
perature, especially im the winter 
months, are the first objects of our in- 
quiry in the theoretical comparison of 
climates. Moisture is supposed, by 
some, to be favorable, by others, to 
be unfavorable, to such persons: it 
may therefore be safely nezlected, ex- 
cept as tending to increase the evils 
depending on a want of equability of 
temperature. The efflavia of moist 
greund are sufficiently well known as 
the causes of paludal fevers; further 
than this. they require no particular 
investigation. Nor can we attempt 
to assign any reason for peculiarities, 
which render some situations prefer- 
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able to others, for some individuals 
only, laboring under a given disease, 
as asthma; which is sometimes In- 
duced by the atmosphere of cities, 
and sometimes of the country; and 
which is occasionally mitigated by a 
residence in places having no marked 
distinctions from such as are less 
favorable to it, as Kensington, and 
perhaps some others. 

In the hotter seasons, there are few 
diseases, and few constitutions, which 
would require a climate milder than 
our own: in the colder, an increase 
of the facility of circulation, which 
heat appears to afford, may often be 
beneficial, partly perhaps as exciting 
perspiration, and partly as preventing 
too great a congestion of blood in the 
internal parts of the body. ‘The mean 
temperature of the six winter months 
is therefore the first point of compa- 
rison, that requires our attention, and 
such a comparison may easily be de- 
rived from the registers, which are 
usually kept in circumstances nearly 
similar. 


From October to March. 


Tondon, R. S. 1790-4 43.5° 
Edinburgh 40.4 
Dawlish, Sir W. W. M. S. 1794 
(Lond. 44.1°) 45.3 
Iitracombe, without doubt, incor- 
rect (55) 
Paris 41.2 
Lisbon 55.5 
Malta, Domeier 63 
Madeira, Gourlay. (S. W. aspect, 
M.) 63° 
Bermudas, M. 8. R, S. 1790 68 


Jamaica, Botanic Garden at 
Kingston, Clarke, Dunc. med. 
comm, VII. 369 74.5 


From November to March. 
London, 1808-9 42.6° 
Penzance, 1808 9, Stirling, at 10, 

or about 1° above the mean 48.1 


From January to March, 


London, 1809. 43.1° (Jan. 37.9° 
Glasgow, 1809, Stirling, at 10 40.3 
(Jan. 33 1 
Penzance, 1809, Stirling, at 10 48.5 
(Jan. 46.7 (Dec, 43.7°) 


London, 1790 4, 8 or 7 and 2 
41.6 (Jan. 39.4 
Sidmouth, 1800, M.S. R S. 8and 
2 41.7 (Jan. 42.3) 
February and March. 
London, 1808, 7 and 2 41.5% 
Clifton, 1808, 8 and 2. Carrick 42.5 
From October to December. 
London, 1811, mean of extremes 


in each month 47.0? 
Sidmouth, 1811, Clarke 45.7 
From December to February. 
London 39.7? 
Edinburgh 36.7 
Paris 36.8 


It appears from this comparison, 
that none of the situations here enu- 
merated, North of Lisbon, except 
Penzance, has.any material advantage 
over London in the mildness of its 
winter. The best parts of Devon- 
shire seem to be about a degree and a 
half warmer; Torquay however may 
perhaps be a little milder than this; 
the account, which was kept at Ilfra- 
combe, must have been taken from a 
thermometer in a confined or a sunny 
situation. But Penzance may be 
fairly considered as having a tempera- 
ture 45° higher than London in the 
coldest months; nor is the journal 
here employed the only one, which 
allots such a superiority to the climate 
of this extremity of our island. It is 
remarkable, that the temperature of 
the three coldest months is the same 
at Paris as at Edinburgh, being, in 
both these cities, about three degrees 
lower than in London. There are 
probably particular spots on the coast 
of Hampshire or Sussex, which, from 
their sheltered situation, must be con- 
siderably less subject to the effect of 
the Northern and Eastern winds, than 
most other parts of the island; and 
Hastings, or its neighbourhood, may 
perhaps be reckoned among the most 
eligibie of these; but the further we 
go up the channel, the more remote 
we become trom the mild gales of the 
Atlantic, while the prevalent South 
Westerly winds, in passing over a 
considerable part of the continent, 
muust have lost much of their warmth, 
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It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that both Malta and Madeira present, 
numerically, a mean temperature for 
the winter months, as favorable for an 
invalid as can possibly be desired. 
pp. 562-5. 


The frequency of consumptions is 
decidedly greater in co!d than in hot 
climates, but not by any means in 
exact proportion to the de pression of 
the mean temperature. The principal 
Situations that require to be com- 
pared with the metropolis as a stand- 
ard, are the South of England, the 
South of Europe, the islauds of the 
Mediterranean, Madeira, and the 
West Indies. p. 571. 


Among Dr. Young’s reflexions 
on the subject of these different 
climates, those which relate to the 
residence of invalids in Madeira 
and Malta seem intitled to a prefe- 
rence : 


Dr. Domeier informs us, in his 
very interesting account of the island 
of Malta, that the thermonicter scl- 
dom varies here more than 6° in the 
24 hours, or stands below 51°, even in 
the depth of winter; while in Lisboa 
he has seen ice, and both ice and 
snow in Naples; besides that, in 
these two cities, the difference be- 
tween day and night often amounts 
to 20°. If an invalid leaves England 
in the middle of August, the voyage 
lasts about a month, “and is often of 
itself highly beneficial, so that he ar- 
rives at Malta in time to be fully pre- 
pared to be further benefited by the 
mild winter; it appears, however, 
from the more particular account 
which Mr. Domeier elsewhere gives of 
the temperature, that it continues 
throughout October rather higher 
than is altogether desirable, heing 
seldom below 70° throughout that 
month; and in a country where there 
is scarcely any visible foliage, walls 
occupying universally the ‘place or 
hedges, this cannot bea matter of per- 
fect ‘indifference. 

In Madeira, though the thermo- 
meter attached to a “building is sel- 
dom found below 54°, there. are fre- 
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quently cold winds, snow, or more 
commonly something intermediate 
between snow and hau, often falling 
on the mountains, at the height of 
one thousand feet abuve the sea, and 
at still greater elevations sometimes 
lying undissolved till July: and this 
imperfect kind of hail falls occasion- 
ally even on the low grounds. ‘The 
island is probably a more agreeable 
residence than Malta, but it seems 
very doubtful whether it possesses 
any determinate advantage over it 
with respect to climate; and it is not 
impossible, that some other islands 
in its neighbourhood may afford 
greater equability of temperature. We 
have, liowever, a more established ex- 
perience of its beneficial effects in 
pulmonary diseases than of almost 
any other situation. Dr. Adams says 
that, “ in eases of tubercular or scrofus 
lous consumption, if the patient does 
not saunter away his time after you 
have advised him to leave England, 
we can with certainty promise a cure.” 
(Med. Phys. Journ. Apr. 1800.) This 
true English consumption he thinks 
is not to be found in Madeira, while 
the catarrha! affection, which some- 
what resembles it, though without 
purulent expectoration, is not uncom- 
mon, and may be fatal, if neglected or 
improperly ‘treated. Dr. Gourlay 
agrees with Dr. Adams, in his report 

the general benefit derived from 
the climate of Madeira, by consump- 
tive persons, going to it from colder 
countries, to pass the winter in the 
island, and of the frequency of catar- 
thal ailections among the inhabi- 
tants; but he stiongly insists that 
genuine consumption is also very 
common and very fatal. There can 
however be little doubt, from the 
concurrent testimony of the niajority 
of observers, that the climate of Ma- 
deira is extreinely salubrious, and 
that consuimptions, though they may 
sometimes occur, are comparatively 
rare. 

In the West Indies, it is agreed by 
all authors, that consumptive affec- 
tions are almost unknown, and that 
scrofula in all its forms is uncommon: 
while the inhabitants of the West In- 
dies, coming into a colder climate, 
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are peculiarly liable to the attacks of 
these diseases. Dr. Hunter, however, 
observes, that, notwithstanding this 
exemption in favor of the natives of 
the West Indies, a residence in this cli- 
mate appeared tu him to be of no man- 
ner of advantage to persons, who were 
already affected by incipient con- 
Sumptions when they arrived there. 
We cannot doubt the accuracy of this 
evidence, as far as regards the facts, 
which came immediately under Dr. 
Hunter’s observation; they principally 
related to the mili tary, who perhaps 
labored under some "peculiar disad- 
vantages ; but other practitioners have 


given much more favorable reports of 


the events of cases, in which they have 
made trial of the effect of a residence 
in this climate; and if we may be al- 
lowed to draw any inference trom the 
qualities of a climate, as gr og 
either by the thermometer, or by i 
effects on the consti Hy s of the in- 
habitants, there can be little doubt 
that a residence in Bermudas, in a 
temperate and sheltered part of Ja- 
maica, or in some other of the West 
India Islands, together with the 
equable qualities of the sea air, to 
which the patient must be exposed 
during the voyage, must present 
every alvantsge towards the recovery 
of a cousumptive person, that climate 
aloue can pi ssibly t sestow. 

In other diseases, the effects of cli- 
mate are perhaps less exclusively 
beneficial; although it appears that 
gouty persons often derive consider- 
able benefit from a residence in the 
hottest countries, as in the East 
Indies, or at Ceylon in particular. 
Dr. Gregory scems to be persuaded 
that life may be lengthened, and the 
inconveniences of old age retarded or 
mitigated, by repeated emigration s 
into warmer and warmer climates, 
after the age of fifty or sixty, according 
to circumstances: and he thinks that 
even posterity may be benefited | 
ap emigration of this kind. 

In whatever situation the residence 
of an invalid may be fixed, it is of no 
small importance that the aspect and 
exposure of the house, which he occu- 
pies, should be selected with a view 
to the qualities of climate which he is 


desirous of obtaining. We have an 
illustration of the truth of this re- 
mark, in an observation recorded by 
Dr. Carrich, respecting the influenza 
of 1803. “ One of the most open and 
exposed of the buildings on Clifton 
hill is Richmond terrace, which forms 
three sides of a parallelogram, front- 


ing respectively the East, South, and. 


West; on the East side, not one 
family, and scarcely an ‘individual, 
esc aped the complaint, while on the 
South side, a great majority, both of 
persons and ‘families, in all other 
respects similarly —circumstanced, 
escaped it entirely. ” Such facts as 
these are among the few which afford 
solid grounds for medical reasoning, 
and they deserve the more attention, 


as they relate to circumstances of 


continual occurrence, and of perpetual 
influence on our health and comfort ; 

and in proportion as both the medical 
and the meteorological sciences be- 
come founded on a firmer basis, it 
cannot be doubted chat their bene- 
ficial effects will 4 more and more 
experienced, as well in the preserva- 
tion of health, as in the treatinent 
aud cure of diseases. 
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It is obvious that those counties, 
which contain large manufacturing 
towns, exhibit a mortality wholly in- 
dependent of their climate, as is ex- 
emplified in the case of Warwick- 
shire; while the natural salubrity of 
others, for instance, Cornwall, is pro- 
bably rendered more conspicuous by 
their exemption from sedentary em- 
ployments. pp. 573-6. 
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THE 
HISTORY OF MYSELF AND 
MY FRIEND, 
A NOVEL: 
By ANN PLUMPTRE. 
ihe Power that did create, can change the 


<cene [mean ; 
Uf things; make mean of great, and great of 


I had once proposed giving my 
work the title of Conrrsstons, since I 
thought that Tur Conrrssions or 
SamueL Danvitte would look ex- 
tremely well in a title page, and that 
is a very important consideration in 
composing a book. Besides, as I 
have confessed that a desire of noto- 


‘riety is one of my leading motives in 


commencing author, this title seemed 
particularly appropriate. On reflect- 
ing, however, more deeply, it seemed 
to me that the days of Conressrons 
were gone by; that the present are 
rather the days of Lives and Histo 
ries; and I am well aware that an 
author who writes from the pure love 
of fame, must study the prevailing 
fashions ef the day, and even sacri- 
fice to them, if necessary, the look of 
his title page. I have therefore pre- 
ferred giving my work the title of a 
Ilistory. 

To that public, then, whose interest 
I am so anxious to excite, whose en- 
tertainmment I am so desirous to pro- 
mote, this true Hrstory is very re- 
spectfully inscribed by 

Their most obedient, 

And, as I hope to become, through 

the immense sale of my book, 

most obliged humble servant, 
SaMvueEL DanviILie. 


For the better comprehension of 
the story, it may not be improper 
to sketch a few of the principal 
characters in this novel. The Re- 
verend Bernard Armstrong is a 
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very worthy man, whose happiness 
chiefly consists in promoting that 
of others. His youngest sister, 
Eleanor, is an amiable woman, and 
much attached to her brother. 
Katherine Middleton, her daugh- 
ter by her first husband, is of a 
good disposition, and conducts her- 
self, on a trying occasion, in a 
manner truly noble. Mr. Car- 
berry, Eleanor’s second husband, 
is an honest, well-meaning man ; is 
very fond of talking politics; and 
wishes to see his son, Maurice, 
make a figure in parliament. This 
young man Is of a very extrava- 
gant, thoughtless disposition, and 
gives his father great uneasiness. 
fr. Armstrong’s- son, Walter, is 
of a giddy, unsettled disposition, 
but possesses a very good heart. 
His friead, Samuel Danville’s fa- 


ther, is a blacksmith, and clerk of 


the parish: he is-well read in the 


Scriptures ss which he is fond of 


quoting, and is very desirous that 
his son should be in the church. 
Young Danville is a steady, good 
young man, but has a great objec- 
tion to being a clergyman, which 
is in the end removed, and he takes 
orders. The other characters re- 
quire no particular notice. 

This novel commences with a 
dialogue between Mr. Worledge, 
the rector of Langham, and his 
cousin, Mr. Anderson ; the former 
is going abroad for the benefit of 
his health, and has employed Mr. 
Anderson to procure a curate to 
supply his place during his ab- 
sence; he recon amends a fellow 
collegian, whose name is Bernard 
Armstrong; this young man has 
little more than his fellowship to 
depend upon, and has three sisters 
living with him, who have only a 
thousand pounds each ;_his elder 
brother is in possession cf the 
family estates, and his second bro- 


History of 


ther had been in India several 
years as a trader. Mr. B. Arm- 
strong is established in the curacy, 
and is soon joined by his sisters, 
who behave with so much pride, 
that they are visited by very few 
families at Langham: these young 
ladies have been brought up at a 
boarding school in London, where 
they were only instructed in showy 
accomplishments, and could not 
even make a shirt, or a pudding, 
or cast up a sum in an account- 
book, A year and a half after 
their arrival at the rectory, Mr. 
Armstrong and his sisters being at 
the house of Mr. Conway, who is 
patron of the living, and squire of 
the parish, meet Mr. Middleton, 
who is the minister of Ambresbury, 
a town distant from Langham only 
two miles; Mrs. Middleton and 
her two daughters are present. A 
friendship commences between 
Eleanor Armstrong and Sophia 
Middleton. The Miss Armstrongs 
are at last made sensible of their 
deficiency in domestic occupations, 
and go to Mrs. Middleton, who is 
an excellent housewife, for instruc. 
tion: in return, Sophia becomes 
the pupil of Mr, Armstrong ; and, 
witnessing his kindness to his sis- 
ters, her heart becomes so deeply 
interested for him, that her health 
begins to suffer from the state of 
her mind, At the end of six years, 
Mr. Worledge dies ; and Mr, Con- 
way gives the living to Mr. Arm- 
strong. Three years after this 
event, the eldest Miss Armstrong 
is married to Mr. Shelburne, an 
attorney at Warwick, and the 
second sister dies. Eleanor informs 
her brother of the state of Sophia’s 
heart, and her declining health in 
consequence; he offers her his 
hand, which she accepts; and Lau- 
rence Middleton, who in his visits 
to his parents had become attached 
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to Eleanor, makes her proposals of 
marriage, which are accepted, and 
both weddings take place at the 
same time. Sophia survives her 
marriage only a year and a half— 
she leaves 2 son, who is named 
Walter. Samuel Denville is the 
only child of a blacksmith; and 
having none of the coarse habits 
common among children in a coun- 
try village, is admitted by Mr. 
Armstrong to the rectory, where 
he instructs him equally with his 
own son. Ina few years Eleanor’s 
husband dies, and leaves her with 
a daughter, named Katherine, and 
a son, named Bernard. Laurence 
Middleton had been, for some time 
previous to his death, in the service 
of Mr. Carberry, a rich coal mer- 
chant; Eleanor applies to him to 
continue her in her late husband’s 
situation, which he does; and, in 
the course of his visits to her, be- 
comes so much attached to her, 
that he marries her. He has one 
son by a former wife, whose name 
is Maurice. Twe years after Elea- 
nor’s marriage, she loses her son, 
about a year before his death she 
became the mother of a boy, who 
is named Edward ; and, two years 
after, of a girl, who is called Sophia. 
Samuel Danville, who has been 
placed in Christ’s Hospital, fre- 
quently visits at Mr. Carberry’s 
house in Chatham Place, and in- 
structs Katherine in Greek and 
Latin ; his father is very anxiou 
for him to be a clergyman, and, to 
oblige him, he goes to college for a 
year. Walter’s father also wishes 
him to be in the church, but he de- 
clares his predilection for the pro- 
fession of an artist. Mr. Armstrong 
is taken dangerously ill, his sisters 

o to him, he discloses his fears 
for his son, who is of a very 
thoughtless, unsettled disposition. 
Mr. Shelburne, who is going te re- 


side in London, offers to make his 
house a home for Walter, which is 
accepted. Samuel returns from 
college, and is employed by Mr. 
Caiberry in his coal wharf, where 
he has apartments fitted up for 
him, and engages the superintend- 
ant to let him board with him, 
Mrs. Shelburne, and her two 
daughters, after staying three 
months at Langham, join Mr. 
Shelburne at a house he has taken 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and bring 
Walter with them; he, and his 
friend, Samuel, meet at Mr. Car- 
berry’s, where Walter pays such 
marked attention to Katherine, 
(notwithstanding he has _ told 
Samuei that he is desperately in 
love with his cousin, Margaret 
Shelburne,) that young Danville, 
who is really attached to her, is 
quite discomposed; but thinking 
that the family might wish for a 
union to take place between her 
and Walter, resolves to absent 
himself, as much as possible, from 
Chatham Place. Maurice per- 
suades his father to take chambers 
for him, and allow him five hun- 
dred pounds a year, but the Earl 
of Borrowdale, and his other 
honorable friends, make such large 
demands on his purse, that he is 
often obliged to draw on his father 
for fresh supplies. Samuel and 
Walter go to Brighton, with the 
intention of proceeding to Paris, 
but Samuel receives a severe hurt 
in his leg, in rescuing a lady, who 
is near being thrown from her 
horse, which confines him to his 
room; heis visited by his father, Mrs. 
Carberry, and Katherine, who ap- 
pears very unhappy on her mother’s 
account, as her health visibly de- 
clines. Upon Samuel’s recovery, 
Walter tells him, he has changed 
his mind, and does not intend to 
go to France, as he has given up 
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all thoughts of being a painter. 
Samuel goes to acquaint Mr. Arm- 
strong of the change in Walter’s 
sentiments, and upon his return to 
him, finds he has again changed 
his mind, and means to return to 
the study of painting; though he 
does not intend to go abroad. 
Maurice, and his honorable friends, 
embark at Dover, for Paris, the 
very day that Mrs. Carberry ar- 
rives in London for medical ad- 
vice. After a long illness she dies 
im the arms of her husband and 
daughter. Maurice writes to his 
father for fresh supplies, but he re- 
fuses to be answerable for more 
money than will bring him to 
England. Samuel, going by St. 
Andrew’s church one morning 
early, sees Walter on the steps, 
with an elderly gentleman, and a 
lady ; he enters the church with 
them, recognizes the lady as the 
Miss Bridport he had rescued at 
Brighton; and the gentleman as 
her uncle, Mr. Bridport; a man 
enters the church, claims the lady 
as his wife, to the utter dismay of 
Mr. Bridport, who, in attempting 
to make his escape, falls down the 
steps, and is carried home senseless. 
The lady and her husband are 
much agitated, and are taken to 
the clergyman’s house till they are 
more composed. Walter goes with 
Samucl to his apartments at the 
wharf, where they find Mrs. Fen- 
ton in great distress, as both her 
daughters have eloped. Samuel 
goes to inform Mr. Shelburne of 
what has happened, and proceeds 
to Ely Place, where he finds that 
the lady’s name is Corbett, not 
Bridport ; he then goes to Bedford 
Row, where he sees Mr. Corbett, 
who, finding he is Mr. Arm- 
strong’s friend, begs to know his 
name and address. On entering 
the parlour, he sees Mrs. North- 


ington, who, after questioning him 
abcut Mr. Bernard Armstron 
family, tells him that the ovat 
1an, who went to St. Andrew’s 
church with his friend, is not 
named Bridport, but Northington, 
and is her husband; and that 
though he has behaved very ill to 
her, she does not mean to quit him 
till he no longer wants her cares. 
On Samuel’s mentioning Mrs, 
Northington’s name to Walter, he 
discovers that she is the lady with 
whom Louisa Elliot resides; he 
had met this young lady some 
time before at a Ball, and been 
deeply smitten with her. Walter 
and his friend go to Langham; 
and upon Samuel’s relating the 
events that had lately taken place, 
Mr. Armstrong acquaints them 
with his early attachment to Mrs. 
Northington, and accounts for her 
attention to his son some time be- 
fore at the Shakespeare Gallery. 
On Samuel’s return to London, he 
visits Mrs. Northington; her hus- 
band requests to speak to him 
alone ; he confesses that the young 
woman, who had passed for his 
niece, was a married woman, 
whom he had seduced from her 
husband; that, knowing Mrs. 
Northington was attached to Mr. 
Armstrong previous to her mar- 
riage, he wished to avenge himself 
on his son, and to unite him to 
Mrs. Corbett, whom he had im- 
posed upon by a feigned story of 
her husband’s death. The Miss 
Fentons return home, as _ their 
lovers, finding they had no money 
independent of their father, leave 
them at Newcastle, where the 
master of the vessel places them 
under the protection of Mr. Ander- 
son, who vis going to London in 
the same coach, to visit his niece, 
Mrs. Northington, having heard of 
the accident that had happened to 
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her husband. Mrs. Corbett dies 
in a short time after her return to 
her husband’s house ; Mr. North- 
ington does not long survive her ; 
before his death, he makes his will, 
and leaves all his property to his 
wife, except ten thousand pounds, 
which he bequeaths to Louisa 
Elliot, whom he acknowledges as 
his child by a poor woman. Mr. 
Carberry removes to New Lodge, 
and announces to Samuel his in- 
tention of taking him into partner- 
ship in a year or two, at which his 
father is so well pleased, that he 
gives up all ideas of his entering 
the church. Maurice arrives in 
England, runs into more foolish 
expenses than he had done before, 
so that his father limits his allow- 
ance, and will not give him a six- 
pence beyond it; in consequence 
of it, his honorable friends desert 
him. He goes to Weymouth, fal!s 
in love with a young lady, whom 
he follows to Bath; writes to his 
father to ask his consent to his 
marriage with her, which he re- 
fuses; and, while Maurice is taking 
a solitary ride to consider in what 
way he could make this refusal 
known to her, she goes off with her 
parents, and takes fifty pounds, 
which Maurice had carelessly*left 
in a drawer. Mr. Carberry dies — 
Mauiice disputes his will; Kathe- 
rine and Samuel resign the provi- 
sion that had been made for them 
in it, that they may appear as wit- 
nesses, for the defendants, Edward 
and Sophia. The cause is tried 
and decided in their favor. Ethel- 
red Armstrong arrives in England 
with a large fortune; he hears of 
Katherine’s noble conduct; hear- 
ing that New Lodge is to be let, 
he goes to view it, has an interview 
with her, without letting her know 
that he is her uncle, and asks her 
sO many strange questions that she 


is alarmed and removes to Lang- 
ham to avoid him. He follows 
her, and is recognised by his bro- 
ther; and, after offering himself to 
Katherine, as her husband, and 
being rejected, he discovers himself 
to her, and tells her that he shall 
adopt her as his daughter. Samucl 
visits the rectory, Mr. Ethelred 
perceives Katherine’s attachment 
to him which he does not disap- 
prove. Mr. Anderson arrives at 
Langham, on a visit to Mr. Arm- 
strong; and, in a conversation, 
which takes place between them 
respecting the niece of the former, 
whom he had wished Mr. Arm- 
strong to have married in early 
life, but, on account of his sisters, 
he had delayed making proposals 
to her so long that her friends 
forced her to marry Mr. Northing- 
ton, who was a man of consider- 
able property. Mr. Armstrong 
had seen the a¢count of her mar- 
riage in the newspaper, previous 
to his being united to Sophia. Two 
years and a half after the death of 
her husband, Mrs. Northington be- 
comes the wife of Mr. Armstrong, 
and Samuel Danville is married to 
Katherine Middleton, Mrs. North- 
ington, being possessed of an ample 
fortune, the living of Langham is 
given up to Samuel, who takes 
orders. Walter is much attached 
to Louisa Elliot; and, two years 
after his father’s marriage, his 
friend Samuel has the happiness of 
joining their hands. Ethelred Arm. 
strong provides handsomely for 
Katherine, and spends most of his 
time in nursing her children, and 
relating his adventures to old Mr. 
and Mrs. Danville, who dispose of 
their shop, and reside in a neat cot- 
tage near their son and daughter- 
in-law. Mr. Anderson dies a year 
before Walter’s marriage, and 
leaves all his property to his niece, 
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who desires that Walter and Louisa 
may be joint heirs to her fortune, 
so that he gives up all thoughts of 
entering into a profession. Sophia 
Carberry is often with Mrs. Bernard 
Armstrong. Edward is placed 
under the care of Samuel Danville 
till he is removed to College. 

We think we shall be forgiven 
if we altogether omit Extracts from 
Novels ; since it may be more in- 
teresting to submit the story itself 
to our readers, and more particu- 
larly when the style is known as 
well as that of our fair authoress. 
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Tue principal aim of the work 
now before us, contemplates the 
overthrow of some principles of 
the prevailing philosophy, which 
Mr. Saumarez considers to be er- 

oneous. 

Mr. Saumarez divides the mate 
rial world, into living matter, dea 
matter, and common mutter : 


1 
‘ 


Fisst :-—By living matter, I compre- 
heud the various orders of living 
beings, with which the wuiverse is 
replenished and adorned, 

Secondly :-~By dead matler, T con- 
frie myself to ihe exuvie of animals 
and of vegetables, as well as to the 
whole substance, of which these 


“> 





beings are composed, after the actions 
of life are atan end, and the state pre- 
sent which is known by the appellae 
tion of death. 

Thirdly :—- By common matter, 1 
mean the primitive or original mate- 
rials, or elements of which the uni- 
verse is composed;— matter, which 
either has never received the partici- 
pation of life, or, having received, 
has lost it, and been resolved back 
into a common state. pp. 18, 19. 


Each of these classes “is go- 
verned and impelled by laws dis- 
tinct and peculiar, dependent on 
the class to which it belongs.” The 
Author illustrates this principle by 
the phenemena of the assimilating 
power ia digestion: 


By the activity of the agent ems 
ployed in this function, solids are 
liquified, liquids are gelatinised, ina- 
nimate things are animated, animated 
things are killed and revived, sapid 
hodics are rendered insipid, the most 
putrid matter is deprived of its putri- 
dity, and rendered antiseptic and 
lresh, the most fresh and antiseptic is 
made susceptible of undergoing the 
processes of putrefaction cr fermenta- 
lion, 

‘The commutation, which the food 
has undergone aftes the process of di- 
gestion has been accomplished, 1s 
total and complete, msomuch that all 
the; physical properti s which those 
substances betore possessed, become 
either suspended or lost; gases are 
bereaved of their expansibility, acids 
of their acidity, alcalies of their acri- 
mony, all of the orders of their re- 
spective ailinities and rendered bland 
aud mild, 

Whilst the phenomena, which com- 
non mattcr displays, are regular and 
definite, and unifermly and invari- 
ably the same; we behold, on the 
contrary, the same kind of matter, 
when applicd to different living sys- 
tems, as well as to the same system 
ut diiterent times, changed into # na- 
ture totally diflerent. We behold in 
the same ticld, and in ihe sane soil, a 
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multitude of vegetables fed and nou- 
tished by water and by air, in quality 
precisely alike, and yet assuming an 
organisation and form totally difler- 
ent: meat cut out of the same joint, 
bread from the same loaf, water 
drawn from the same fountain, and 
portions of air separated from the 
same volume, given to a man or a 
monkey, to a dog or a cat, will lose 
every vestige of its former qualities, 
and be converted to the particular na- 
ture of the system to which it had 
been applied. pp. 21, 2. 


He shows the distinction between 
capacity and power, by ascribing 
the former to matter before it has 
been united to a living system, and 
the latter to the principle 


primary and efficient, whence the in- 
dividuality of every living system 
arises, in which the form and the sex 
it assumes essentially reside; by which 
the human species differs from the 
brute, the brute from the vegetable, 
the vegetable itself from matter ina- 
nimate or common. 

It is this power which I call life. 
The matter which this living power 
has assimilated and organised, which 
I call diving matter. It is this prin- 
ciple which has been named by Ari- 
stotle «dos, by Stalil vis medicairix na- 
ture; by Harris form; by Haller vis 
vite; by Blumenbach nisus formati- 
cus; by J. Brown ercitability,* (if the 
term has any meaning) and by the 
illustrious Hiunter principle of life, a 
term which to me appears so appro- 
priate and distinct, that I shall coa- 


sequently retain it. The principle of 


life may be therefore defined “ the 
power by whose energy differe nt species 
of matter are assimilated to one kind, a 
living system organised and formed, 
and the various parts of which ul is com- 
posed, are protected and preserved from 
decomposition and decay.” pp. 26,7. 


This living principle is prior to 
organization, and 


the corporeal parts of vegetables and 


of animals, in common with those of 


man, are nothing more than instru- 
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ments, subordinate and subservient 
to this principle. p. 28, 

It is owing to the unity and totality 
of this principle or power, that the va- 
rious parts of the same system are 
connected together by one and the 
same bond, that one part of the same 
system is not separated or divided 
from the other, but that it is all in all, 
one whole. p. 29. 

The principle in question must 
possess a formative power, because 
every living system displays some 
peculiar form; and energy, tem- 
poral in its action, because every 
living system is transient and pe- 
rishable ; and moreover, 


these attributes must of necessity 
belong to A PRINCIPLE IMMATERIAL, 
AND INCORPOREAL, by whose activity, 
matter formless becomes organised ;— 
by whose vivacity, this organised mat- 
ter becomes endowed with the power 
of action and motion, and constitutes 
the fountain whence health and dis- 
ease are made to flow. p. SO. 

The distinguishing characteristic 
between animals and vegetables 
appears 


to consist in the existence of a ner- 
vous system, peculiar to some, con- 
nected, for the most part, with a gan- 
glion, spinal marrow, or brain. Al- 
though, in the zoophytes, and that 
large and intermediate class of beings, 
which connect the vegetable with the 
animal kingdom, there is a structure 
of a nervous appearance, which is ex- 
panded over the whole surface of the 
body, the existence of a brain, as a 
distinct organ, is not to be discerned. 

Whilst the existence of a nervous 
system, appears to me to form thé 
true mark of distinction vetween ve- 
getables and animals, so the magni- 
tude of the brain, with relation to the 
organs of sense, forms the principal 
grounds of organic difference, between 
Irrational and rational animals—be- 
tween brutes and the human species. 
pp. 33, 4. 

He then considers the end of hu- 
man existence; and, from the 
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faculty of volition, and other attri- 
butes of man, he concludes, that 


it is by the power and energy of his 
mind, by which he is principally sig- 
nalised and characterised. Instead 
of the voluntary organs being subser- 
vient to the gratification of the appe- 
tite alone, and the mere panders of 
animal wants, they become the tract- 
able instruments for reason to em- 
ploy, ready to obey its call, but not to 
command it, It is under circum- 
stances such as these, that we behold 
genius, from a state of captivity, 
spring forth and evolve into activity 
and vigor; the latent or dormant ta- 
culties of the soul, excited, and by 
education directed to those pursuits, 
which are alone attainable by man. 
pp. 38,9. 


Mr. Saumarez next turns his at- 
tention to the system of Richeraud, 
which is founded, in a considerable 
degree, upon the doctrine of mate- 
rialism. After a vehement censure 
of that philosopher, he states, but 
with due respect, some objections 
to the system of Sir Isaac Newton. 
He thinks that, by the emanation 
of light from the surface of the sun, 
it is proved, instead of being the 
centre of attraction, to be repulsive 
in its nature; and that it is not a 
globe of fire, but a system and 
source of pure light. ‘The pressure 
of the atmosphere is not the result 
of weight, but of its expansive 
power; and the theory, which main- 
tains its gradual increase of density, 
as it approaches the surface of the 
earth, is held by Mr. Sauinarez to 
be fallacious. 

After stating some experiments, 
which he interprets in favor of his 
hypothesis, the orator throws down 
the gauntlet to all gainsayers of his 
opinions, and finally proclaims thus: 

I should be happy to pursue this 
important subject through its various 
details, and to expose the radical and 
palpable errors, which, I feel per- 


suaded, abound in our present systent’ 
of natural philosophy. I have taken 
pains to detect those errors, and to 
put the subject on its true footing, in 
the book which I have lately pub- 
lished. I defy any man to contradict 
the facts, which I have advanced in 
it, or the deductions which I have 
drawn from them. I challenge bim 
to the contest, and if his observations 
are entitled to any notice, [ engage to 
give him an immediate reply. p. 93. 
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ADVIRTISEMENT. 

Tur two first editions of this work 
were entitled Miscertanrous SELEc- 
yions, or the Rupiments or Usrrut 
Kyow.epGe, &c.—but in the third 
edition, the title-page was altered by 
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‘the printer, without the compiler’s 
knowledge, to the Pocket CycLo- 
pxpia,&c. Generally useful as this 
boek may appear, it was never de- 
signed fully to answer a title that is 
calculated, in this instance, first to 
excite aud then to mock curiosity. Its 
being now become publicly known by 
that name, is the only reason for 
retaining it, 
ConTENTS. 
PART FIRST. 
Man and his necessaries. 

Of the Haman Structure—The Soul 
and its Faculties—Passions—Produc- 
tions for Food and other Uses—Fruits— 
Wines, Liquors, &c.—Aromatie Spices, 
Gums, Resins, &c.— Fish — Fowls—- 
Simple Eartis used in Medicine—Mi- 
neral Waters, 

PART SECOND. 


Articles of Commerce or Manufacture de- 
rived from the three Kingdoms of Nature. 





Metals, Minerals, Woods, &c. used 
in the Arts or Trade—Alkalies—Mixed 
Earths or Clays—Bituminous and In- 
flammable Substances—Gems and pre- 
cious Stones —Stones— Colors and 
Paints—-Fine Woods——-Curious Trees— 
Timber Trees—Coral and Sponge Fish- 
ery—Cloth Manufactures—Silk—Cotton 
—Flax—Skins—Glue—Hats and Felt- 
ing-—Buttons—Gold Ores and Manu- 
factures—Plumbery—Foundery—Letter 
Foundery— Japanning— Pottery—Glass 
—Pot Ashes——Pins—Bleaching—Dyeing 
— Soap— Candles — Wax — Starch — 
Paper. 

PART THIRD. 
Civil Polity. 

Titles and Distiuctions—Great Offi- 
cers— Parliaments — Courts — Govern- 
ment and Law—Lawyers—Civil and 
Criminal Causes— Old Terms—Commer- 
cial Affairs—Military Affairs—Navy— 
Ships—Implemenis of War. 


PART FOURTH. 
Arts, Sciences, Religion, and Literature. 


Arts, Liberal and Mechanical—Philo- 
sophical Instruments, &c.—Musical in- 
struments—Philosophy—Religious Offi- 
cers, &c.—Religious Sects—Ancient 
People and Countries—Chronological 
Divisions—Months and Days—Poetical 
and Literary Terms, &c. 


The Table of Contents having 
already made our readers tolerably 
well acquainted with the nature of 
this compilation, we shall content 
ourselves with extracting the fol- 
lowing article from the body of the 
work. 


Introduction of Printing into Bri- 
tain.—It was a constant opinion, deli- 
vered down by our historians, as ob- 
served by Dr. Middleton, that the Art 
of Printing, was intruduced and first 
practised in England, by William 
Caxton, a mercer and citizen of Lon- 
don; who by his travels abroad, and 
a residence of many years in Holland, 
Flanicrs, and Germany, in the affairs 
of trade, had an opportunity of inform- 
ing himself of the whole method and 
process of the art; and by the encou- 
ragement of the great, particularly of 
the abbot of Westminster, first set up 
a press in thatabbey, and began to 
print bouks soon after the year 1471. 
This was the tradition of our writers, 
till a book, which had scarcely been 
observed before the restoration, was 
then taken notice of by the curious, 
with a date of its impression, from 
Oxford, anno 1468, and was considered 
immediately, as a clear proof and mo- 
nument of the exercise of printing in 
that University several years before 
Caxton commenced his labors, This 
book has robbed Caxton of a glory 
that he had long possessed, of being 
the first introducer of printing into 
this kingdom ; and Oxford ever since 
carried the honor of the first press. 
A record, which had lain obscure and 
unknown at Lambeth house, in the 
register of the see of Canterbury, gives 
a narrative of the whole transaction 
drawn up at the very time. The press 
at Oxford existed at least ten years 
befure there was any printing in 
Europe, except at Haerlem and Mentz, 
where it was but new-born, But 
Oxford was afterwards found inconve- 
nient to be the sole printing place in 
England ; as being wo far trom Lon- 
don and the sea. The king therefore 
set up a press at St. Alban’s, and 
another in the city of Westminster, 
where several books of divinity and 
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physic were printed. By this means 
the art grew famous. From the au- 
thority of this record, all our late 
writers declare Corsellis to be the first 
printer in England. But this does not 
derogate from the honor of Caxton, 
who was the firstin England that used 
fusile types, and const quently the first 
that brought it to perfection; whereas 
Corsellis printed with separate cut 
types in wood, being the only method 
which he had learnt at Haerlem, 
Caxton’s printing ofiice was in the 
abbey of Westminster; he pursued 
his business with extraordinary dili- 
gence till 1494, in which year he died 
very old. As to the method of priut- 
ing, we shall only observe, that the 
types or leiters, are distributed each 
kind by itself, in cases. ‘The compo- 
Sitor placing the copy of the work 
before him, picks up letter by letter, 
and arranges them in order to form 
words and sentences, till he has com- 
posed a page, and so on for the whole 
work: the degree of expedition and 
dispatch with which this is carried on 
is not easily to be conceived. ‘The in- 
strument in which the letters are set 
is called a composing stick. When 
full, the compositer empties it ona 
thin board called a galley, till he has 
composed a page. When a certain 
number of pages are completed, they 
are firmly placed ia due order in a 
chase, which is a rectangular iron 
frame. In this condition the work 
is called a form; and the next thing 
is to work it off at the printing press. 
This press is a very complex machine ; 
its two principal parts are the body 
of the press, which serves to give the 
weight or stroke for the impression, 
and the carriage on which the form is 
Jaid. pp. 239, 240. 

Stereotype Printing, although on a 
principle which was anterior to print- 
ing by moveable types, was invented 
in Scotland by Mr. Ged and Mr, 
Tilloch, respectively, carried to France, 
and siice revived in this country, 
p. 241. 
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We need hardly inform our 
readers that the tendency of this 
poem is satirical; and that its 
object is, to hold up to reprobation 
the licentiousness and indecorum 
of the dance from which the work 
assumes its title. The Muse en- 
ters the ball-room as a professed 
accomplice in all the whims of her 
lightly-tripping sister, Terpsichore: 
she tunes her own lyre, accordingly, 
to a strain of sarcastic commenda- 
tion, and seems ready to join inthe 
dance. But the mask of irony is 
neither revolting in appearance, 
nor very closely worn. Like the 
veil of Poppa,’ it fixes attention, 
without excluding observation ; and 
it imparts additional interest to 
those casual glimpses of undis- 
guised meaning, which beam 
through the frail investment, and 
aa the native aspect of the 
wearer. 

The poem is introduced with 
this characteristic address to the 
Publisher : 


TO THE PUBLISHER. 
Sir, 

T am a country gentleman of a 
midland county. I might have been a 
Purliament-man fora certain borough, 
having had the ofter of as many votes 
as General T. at the last general elec- 
tion.* But I was all for domestic 
happiness; so fifteen years ago, on a 


* Velata parte oris, ne aspectus satiaret,— Tac. 


? State of the poll—last day—5. 
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visit to London, I married a middle- 
aged Maid of Honor.—We lived hap- 
pily at Hornem Hall till last season, 
when my wife and I were invited by 
the Countess of Waltzaway (a distant 
relation of my spouse), to pass the 
winter in town. Thinking no harm, 
and our girls being come to a marriage- 
able, (or, as they cali it, marketable) 
age, and having besides a Chancery 
suit inveterately entailed upon the 
family estate, we came up in our old 
chariot, of which, by the by, my wife 
grew so much ashamed, in less than 
a week, that I was obliged to buy a se- 
cond-hand barouche, of which I mi¢ht 
mount the box, Mrs, H, says, If I 
could drive, but never see the inside— 
that place being reserved for the Io- 
norable Augustus Tiptoe, her partner 
general and Opera knight. Hearing 
great praises of Mrs. H’s dancing (she 
was famous for birth-night minuets in 
the latter end of last century), I 
unbooted, and went to a ball at the 
Countess’s, expecting to see a country- 
dance, or, at most, cotillions, reels, 
and all the old paces to the newest 
tunes. But, judge of my surprise, on 
arriving, to see poor dear Mrs. Hor- 
nem with her arms half round the 
loins of a huge hussar-looking gentie- 
man I never set eyes on before, 
and his, to say truth, rather more 
than half round her waist, turning 
round, and round, and round, to a 
d see-saw up and down sort of 
tune, that reminded me of the “ Black 
Joke,” only move “ afiettuoso,” till it 
made me quite giddy with wondering 
they were not so. By and by they 
stopped a bit, and I thought they 
would sit or fall down:—but, no; with 
Mrs. H.’s hand on his shoulder, 
“ quam faumiliariter” * (as Tereuce said 
when { was at school), they walked 
about a minute, and then at it again, 
like two cockchafers spitted on the 
same bodkia. I asked what all this 
meant, when, with a loud laugh, 
a child no older than our Wilhelmina 





(a name I never heard but in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, though her mo- 
ther would cal! her after the Princess 
of Swappenbach), said, “ L—-d, Mr. 
Hornem, can’t you see they are valtz- 
ing?” or waltzing (I forget which); 
and then up she got, and her tnother 
and sister, and away they went and 
roundabouted it till supper-time. Now 
that I know what it is, I like it of 
all things, and so does Mrs. H.; 
though | have broken my shins, and 
four times overturned Mrs. Hornem’s 
maid in practising the prelimina 
stepsin a morning. Indeed, so much 
do I like it, that having a turn for 
rhyme, tastily displayed in some elec- 
tion ballads and songs, in honor of 
all the victories (but till lately I have 
had little practice in that way), I sate 
down, and with the aid of W. F. Esq. 
and a few hints from Dr. B. (whose 
recitations I attend,and am monstrous 
fond of Master B.’s manner of deli- 
vering his father’s late successful D. 
L. Address), I composed the following 
Hymn, wherewithal to make my sen- 
timents known to the Public, whom, 
nevertheless, I heartily despise as well 
as the Critics. 


Lam, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 
HORACE HORNEM. 


At the conclusion of the poem, 
all dissimulation is thrown off ;— 
Vera redit facies, dissimulata perit ; 
and we mect with these animated 
strictures relative to the pernicious 
effect of such exhibitions on female 

morals and manners : 


O ye! who loved our grandmothers 
of yore, [more ! 
F—tz—t—k, Sh—r—d—n, and many 
And thon, my Prince! whose sovereign 
taste and will 
It is to love the lovely beldames still ; 
Thou ghost of Queensbury! whose judg- 
ing sprite 
Satau may spare to peep a single night, 


® My Latin is all forgotten, if a man can be said to have forgot what he never 
remembered—but I bought my title-page motto of a Catholic priest for a three 
shilling Bank token, after much haggling for the even sixpence. I grudged the 
money toa Papist, being all for the memory of Perceval and “ No Popery,” and 
quite regret the downfai of the Pope, because we can’t burn him any more. 
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Prononnce— if ever in your days of bliss— 
Asmodeus struck so bright a stroke as 
this; 
To teach the young ideas how to rise, 
Flash in the check and languish in the 
eyes ; {the frame, 
Rush te the heart, and lighten through 
With half-told wish, and ill-dissembled 
flame ; [breast— 
For prurient nature still will storm the 
iho, tempted thas, can answer for the 
rest? 

But ye—who never felt asmgle thought 
For what our morals are to be, or ought ; 
Whe wisely wish the charms you view to 

reap, [quite so cheap? 
Say—wenuld you make those beauties 
Hat from the hands promiscueusly ap- 

plied, [glowing side ; 
Round the slight waist, or down the 
Where were the rapture then to clasp the 
form, [warm ? 
From this lewd grasp, and lawless contact 
At once Love’s most endearing thought 
resign, [but thine ; 
To press the hand so pressd by none 
To gaze upon that eye which never met 
Another's ardent look without regret ; 
Approach the lip, which all, without res- 
traint, [to taint; 
Come near enough—if not to touch— 
If such thou lovest—love her then no 
more, 
Or give—like her--caresses toa score ; 
Her mind with these is gone, and with 


it go 
The little left behind it to bestow. 
Voluptuous Waltz! and dare I thus 
blaspheme ! (thenie. 
Thy bard forgot thy praises were his 
Terpsichore forgive !—at every ball, 
My wife now waltzes—and my daughters 
shall ; 
By son (orstop— tisneedless to inquire— 
These little accidents should ne'er trans- 
pire ; 
Same ages hence our genealogic tree 
Will wear as green a bough for him as me,) 
Waltzing shali rear, to make our name 
amends, [friends. 
Grandsons for me—in heirs to all his 
pp. 24—27. 


Rumor has ascribed this poem 
ta a Noble Lord, whose talents 
for satire were evinced several 
years ago, in opposition to some 
critical adversaries of no contempt- 
ible prowess. 
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A FuL. View or THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC QUESTION. Show- 
ing, first, by an Inquiry into the 
Principles on which Exclusions 
in general are justifiable ;—Se- 
condly, by their application to the 
case before us ; and, as well from 
general Experience, as the parti- 
cular History and Circumstances 
of Ireland, that the Claims of 
the Roman Catholics rest on no 
foundation of Right or Justice ; 
nor would their gratification in 
any degree allay the Discontents 
of Ireland.—Containing also An- 
swers to The Ediuburgh Review, 
—Mr. Canning,—The Absurdity 
of @ Test by Oath which excludes 
none but Men of Honor,—Mr. 
Pitt's Piledge,— the Prince's 
Pledge,— Mr. Burke’s Authority, 
—and most of the Popular Argu- 
ments. By a Country Gentleman. 
London. Stockdale. 1813. 8vo. 
pp. 52. Pr. 2s.—Marchant and 
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THE author, in the beginning of 
his pamphlet, discusses some gene- 
ral principles, which tend to esta- 
blish the right of regulating socie- 
ties, by introducing political or 
other exclusions : 


The more judicious friends of the 
Papists have consented to rest their 
claims upon expediency, the conside- 
ratiun of expediency involving bow- 
ever that of justice. I shall, therefore, 
briefly examine; first, the grounds on 
which exchusions in general may be 
justifiable; secondly, their application 
to the case before us, and what pre- 
sumption there is from experience, 
and particularly from history and cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, that further 
concessions would set that kingdom 
at rest; and, lastly, shall conclude 
with such observations and inferences 
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as the previous inquiries appear to me 
to suggest. pp. 4, 5. 


He observes that “ we live under 
a system of exclusions ; and all the 
laws requiring qualifications by 
estate, and even the distinctions of 
society, might be overturned by 
the same mode of reasoning.” 

He urges the necessity of an al- 
liance between church and state for 
the protection of the former: 


It has, indeed, been argued, from 
the example of Scotland, that a differ- 
ence of religious establishinent would 
not impair our cordiality; but, to 
emit many other materially distin- 
tinguishing circumstances, we found 
the Church of Scotland established at 
the union;—to satisfy the Papists, 
that of Ireland must be overturned ; 
neither was the Church of Scotkiund 
the Roman Catholic. pp. 13, t. 


From a view of the history of 
Ireland, he concludes that by fur- 
ther concessions the cupidity of 
the Catholics would be inflamed to 
further demands: “ And that their 
restlessness and turbulence will in- 
crease in proportion as that rule is 
departed from.” 

The elective franchise was grant- 
ed, in our author's opinion, very 
imprudently; and, as a grateful 
return for all former favors, 


So soon afterwards as 1793, ap- 
eared symptoms of rcbellion, which 
roke out with open fury in 1798; and 

will any, but an idiot, believe it arose 
from causes merely religious? That 
they, who had so long acquiesced in 
privations so much greater, were stung 
to madness by the remaining restric- 
tions? No, surely !—It was the thirst 
for political independence, the remem- 
brance of their old' antipathies, and 
the passion for the separation of the 
two countries, revived and called into 
action by the taste of political power, 
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and the participation of election con- 
tests, which awakened in their bosoms 
the spirit of “ Até hot from Hell,” and 
let slip again the famished dogs of 
war, pp. 34, 5. 


The conduct of the opposition is 
strongly reprobated: whether justly 
so, or otherwise, let the reader de- 
eide. 


The Roman Catholics catch at every 
thing as a pledge. They put the same 
construction upon similar expressions 
fallen in the carelessness of social in- 
tercourse from another quarter; and 
which, if they had even beeu iormal 
and definite, could be, in no degree, 
binding on the Regent of England, 
constitutionally speaking, and acting 
by his ministers. Since the Union, 
that system has been desperately pur- 
sued, which Junius so strongly repro- 
bates in the passage prefixed to this 
tract. The opposition still ally them- 
selves with faction and discontent, 
trom what quarter soever it may pro- 
ceed; be it Ireland or America, is in- 
different to them so it afford an addi- 
tional engine for the embarrassment 
of ministers. Their strongest hopes 
are now centred in this Roman Ca- 
tholic Question. Disappointed in 
their expectation of the Prince’s ex- 
clusive favor, and conscious of their 
litule interest in the affections of the 
people, they seek for support in the 
operation of religious diflerences, and 
aim at power by the subversion of 
the barriers planted against civil dis- 
cord. They tauntingly remind us of 
America; they threaten us with the 
separation of Ireland from the em- 
pire; predict that force shall extort 
irom us what is denied to intreaty; 
and, identifving themselves with the 
Paypists, imitate, as Lord Mulgrave 
said, the beggar in Gil Blas, who 
levelled his piece while he supplicated 
charity. pp. 37, 8. 


Lastly (but not least in import- 
ance) he comes to the principles of 
the Roman Catholics ; 


* Character of the Irish Roman Catholics illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 
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Their difference’ with us is not 
merely religious, but their religion is 
a distinctive mark of that inveterate 
antipathy, which they have always 
treasured up against England and her 
adherents. Their turbulence has been 
uniformly in exact proportion to their 
political power, and one concession has 
only served as the stepping stone to an- 
other, There is not an argument in favor 
of their present claims which would not 
equally apply to the total overthrow 
of the establishment; and nothing 
ean be more certain than their aim- 
ing at this object. If they are actu- 
ated by ambition, it will kindle as it 
climbs; if they feel themselves in- 
sulted and stigmatised, their sense of 
degradation will not be removed by 
the measure in contemplation; for 
the insult, if any, consists not in the 


disabilities so much as in the assertion of 


the superior excellence of our faith im- 
plied in its very ascendancy. pp. 43,4 

Excommunication, with its effec ts, 
as they exist in Ireland, is not to be 
endured in a country which lays 
claim to the least particle of freedom ; 
the priest, who pronounces the sen- 
tence, is on a level with the slave- 
driver, and should be amenable to law 
on the same generous principle which 
declares an African, on touching Bri- 
tish cround, to be free. 

Popish bishops, in other countries, 
are appointed by the sovereign, but 
Irish priests indignantly spurn the 
royal interference. The court, they 
say, may appoint unworthy persons to 

sclesiasiical dignities; thus accom- 
senping the petition itself with insult, 
and openly telling the hing, whose 
confidence they demand, that in him 
they condescend to place no trust, 
They desire, it seems, a power above 
the crown, or, in other words, they tell 
us, our constitution is incomp epithe with 
their religion; yet wilfully shut their 
eyes to the obvious converse that their 
relig on is ine ‘compatible with our consti- 


tutio: t pr. 47. 


Our author is of opinion, (and he 


' The difference between the Popish and the Protestant, is 
of St, David’s, “‘ The Protestant Manual.” 


that admirable tract of the Bishop 
enly is, 


A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool. 


dignifies his opinion with capitals) 
that ‘Too MUCH IS ALREADY 
CONCEDED TO THE PaPISTs.” 
(p. 41.) 

Ile represents the dangerous in- 
fluence of the Catholic priests over 
the Irish populace, from the time 
of the rebellion even to the present 
day; and upon this fact is ground- 
ed an additional argument against 
a further concession of political 
power to the members of the Ca- 
tholic churcli, when its ministers 
already possess too much. 


— <= 


A LETTER To THE RicuTt Hon. 
THE EarRu oF LIVERPOOL, 
First Lord of the Treasury, &c. 
&c. &c. Oa the State of the Na- 
tion, at the Opening of the First 
Session of the Eleventh Parlia- 
ment of George III. London. 
Chapple. 1813. Svo. pp. 80. 
Pr. 3s. 6d.— Tyler, Printer. 


Tuk author of this pamphlet ap- 
pears to be one of the bitterest foes 
of all concession to the Catholic 
claims, who have lately come 
under our notice; and he is even 
inclined to think, that the laws 
should be now re-enacted, which 
were abolished in 1793. Like other 
writers, he endeavours to prove that 
exclusion from political power is 
perfectly justifiable on the princi- 
ples of social government: and he 
shows that the numbers and re- 
spectability (putting the lower or- 
ders out of consideration) who 
might be benefited by the conces- 
sions that they seek, bear a very 
small proportion to the collective 


smost clearly shown in 
Price 














A Lelter io the 


amount of the other inhabitants of 


the United Kingdom. 

Anticipating the future from the 
occurrences of the past, he states 
the following historical facts : 


In the year 1793, the Catholics 


were placed son an equal footing 
with the other classes of British 
subjects, and the career of public 


honors opened to them, on admitting 
the Sovereign to be the first gentle- 
man, and magistrate in his own 
dominions. Now was the time when 
the halcyon days, which we were told 
would be the consequence of C 
emancipation, might have been ex- 
pected to commence, and the voice of 
sedition, and treason, heard no more. 
But mark, my Lord, what followed, 
for it well deserves your attention, and 
may serve as a polar star, to direct 
your political course. Instead of ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the govern- 
ment for the benefits which they had 
received, and which no other govern- 
ment on earth, under similar circum- 
stances, would have conterred on 
them—instead of pursuing with dilt- 
gence and alacrity their respective 
occupations in civil life, they entered 
into a tre -asonable pene nce 
with the rulers of the French repubb 
and invited them to send a bod y of 
troops, to take possession of the 
country; they formed themselves int 

societies, and held secret meetings, in 
every part of the kingdom; they ma- 
nufactured arms, and in 1798, after 
repeated declarations of attachment 
and loyalty to the king, and volunta- 


atholic 








rily taking the oath of allegiance, 
they burst into another rebellion, 
cruelly murdered their Protestant 
brethren, and destroyed their pro- 
perty. The gates of mercy were again 


opened to them; a few of the ring- 
leaders were executed, and the guilty 
mass pardoned. This act of lenity on 
the part of the government produc . 
the same effect which former acts of : 

similar nature had produced; rate 
attributed the lenity of the govern- 
ment to weakness and fear, and on 
the arrival of a small body of French 
troops a few months after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, they flew to 


VOL, I. N. Rev. 


Earl of Liverpool. 


NO, 
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arms, and solicited the permission of 
the French genera!, Humbert, to shut 
up the Protestants in the parish 
church, and to set it on fire. Now, 
my Lord, from these facts, the follow. 
ing conclusio ms os fairly be drawn: 
first, that the laws, enacted in the 
réigen of Queen Anne, and in the pre- 
ceding reigns, styled by the Catholics 
penal, answered the end for which 
wr! were enacted, and were benc- 
al to the people of Irel: and : second- 
ly, that the repeat of these laws has 
not been productive of the good 
cfiects which were expected to recult 
from it, but, on the 
tributed, in a great degree, 
the 


, has con- 
to rendor 


contrar 


country more disturbed, and urge 
its Catholic inhabitants io acts cof 
greater violence, and a more open 


contempt of the constituted authori- 
ties: thirdly, that the re-enactment 
of these laws, hers of a coercive 
nature, y hecessary, to in- 
sure the tranquillity of Ireland, and 
the sta y and prospe rity ef the 


British empire. pp. 17-19. 


with ot 
is absolutely 








But the principal subject of de- 
bate bears relation to the principles 
of the Reman Catholic hierarchy, 
and their probable influence upon 
the political and moral interests of 
the British nation. 
incumbent on the 
cates to answer some 
sages in the work before us, by 
some arsuments of more eficacy 
than genera! professions respecting 
the march of intellect, the erlicht- 
enced philanthropy of the age, and 
the improbability of a return to 
former corruptions. 

The author eccuses the Cathclics 
of practising bribery 


It is perhaps 
Catholie advo- 
of the pas- 


and corrup- 


tion: 

We believe there is not a single 
ecitor of a newspaper, magazine, or 
revicw, whose virtue hus not been 
put to the test.—Note, p. 60. 


A Committee of Irish Romanists, 
certainly, as to most of its members, 
of much superior rank and character 
to those whe formed the General 


Vi. 4M 
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Committee before the 
1798, manifest to the world that they 
do not mean to leave their friends 
and advocates, whose services they 
deem of any value, unrewarded. A 
printed letter is circulated, 
with the names of their chairman 
and secretary inscribed, requesting 
Samant assistance, to enable the 


openly 


ommittee to defray the expenses of 


their operations on the behalf of the 
Romish body in Ireland. The ex- 
pense of preparing, and presenting, a 
petition® to the King or the Parlia- 
ment, cannot be so great as to de nand 
a national collection: ne, no, their 
advocates must be generously and 
liberally paid. (See Duigenan, on the 
Demands of the Romanists, p. 150.)— 
Note, pp. 62,3. 

The people will never forget the 
conduct of Mr. Edmund Burke, whose 
whole life was spent in making pane- 
gyrics on patriotism and virtue, and 
who suffered his son to reccive from 
the Catholic committee ¢521/. and 
sent his brother, the 
Bristol, with Mr. Nagle, a relation, on 
a mission to Munster, to levy 1 money 
for the use of the White Boys, who 
were ali Papists.': p. 64 


The Pa 


What can be more disgraceful, my 
Lord, to the government of this coun- 
try, than to pernit a number of its 
subjects impudently to assume the 
titles of bishop, archdeacon, and dean, 
which none but the Sovereign, or per- 
sons appointed by him, can bestow ? 
As well might they take the titles 
and armorial bearings of the members 
of the House of Lords. ‘the Irish 
Catholic hierar om differs little in its 
form, and nothing in its te udeucy, 
from the FP hament elected by the 


inphlet concludes thus : 


Corresponding Socicty 3 for as this 
Parijiament implied — that ‘the two 
Houses, with the King, were not the 


il, SO does 
an Trish hierarchy 


. } 
hierarchy 
J 


true legislature of the natk 
the appointment of 


imply that the 





> 


rebellion of 


Recorder of 


r cognised by the constitution, is 
false and spurious. Should you, how- 
ever, my Lord, be induced to admit 
the claims of the Irish Romanists, we 
most sincerely hope that posterity 
may not have reason rather to admire 
your Lordship’ s courage, than to ap- 
plaud your wisdom a ‘d foresight.— 
pp- 77; 3 


— er ee 


A PLAN FoR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OFTHE IRITISH ARMY: 
containing Hints to all Military 
and Naval Officers ; and 
tions to Bible and ether Institu- 
tious ; also a Scheme for in- 
creasi:g the Funds of the British 
and Forei ‘gn Bible Society. By 
a Military Mam of nearly Eighi- 


Sus foe s- 





teen Years standing. London. 
latchard. 1813. S8vo. pp. 42. 
— Gosnell, Printer. 


TueE plan of our author regards 
the improvement of the British 
army, not in military tactics, but 
in spiritual grace. Some of his re- 
marks are to this effect: 


By martial law, the penalty fo: 
cursing and swearing is, 2 severe pub- 
lic reprimand to an oflicer by the Pre- 
sident of a Court Martial; and a for- 
fteiture of twelve pence out of the pay 
of a non-comnuissioned officer, or sol- 
dier, for the first offence; for the se- 
cond, twelve pence, and lying in irens 
for twelve hours; and the same for 
every subsequent repetition. It is 
much to be feared, that these penal- 
ties are no better enfoiced than the 
7th section concerning duels and chal- 
lenges, the whole by which has long 
been considered a de q letter. The 
principal cbjec tions to the penalty of 
the officer are, the inconvenience, not 
small, of assembling a Generali Court 
Martial for his reprimand, and the 





? See Duigenan on Demands of the Romanists (page 129.) also Sir Richard Mus- 


grave's History of the Rebeilion ; 
British Freedom, &c. &c. (page 29.) 


and Catholic Emancipation incompatible with 

















the British Army. 


tediousness of a process, which is 
likely to cecur frequently. 
Drunkenness, as it regards officers 
and soldiers, has been too long tre:.ted 
as a venial indulgence, rather than as 
acrime of the first magnitude, even 
in a military sense; being, indisput- 
ably, the source of almost all the 
others which occur in the army. 
Failures of duty, insubordination,‘ 
thefts, desertions, mutinies, murders, 


generally owe their rise to love of 


liquor; and scarcely a soldier appears 
before a Regimental Court Martial, 
without drunkenness being exhibited 
at the head of his charges. Instead 
of being considered as a trivial occur- 
rence, when unaccompanied by a spe- 
cific military transgression (except 
upon duty),* no excess at any time, 
either in the officer or the soldier, 
should be overlooked, or pass, unpu- 
nished. Drunkenness not only ener- 
vates the human frame, but occasions 
the annual loss of multitudes of men 
to the country, by lingering diseases, 
or sudden deaths. It is a habit ex- 
tremely difficult to conquer, and 
would be a work of time and unremit- 
ted attention. It has already become 
an almost incurable disteniper, and, 
unless a timely remedy be applied, 
the greatest danger must ensue; for, 
if sutiered to grow in strength, and to 
diffuse its venom, the body military 
will, ere long, become so cankered, as 
to be totaily incurable.3 

Ofiicers might be subjected to 


limited close arrest, and forfeiture of 


pay, for this offence; and, upon re- 
peated intoxication, be brought before 
a Court Martial, and lose their com- 
missions. A few such examples, pub- 
lished through the army, would pro- 
duce a salutary effect upon both offi- 
cers and soldiers. 
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Various punishments might be in- 
flicted upon soldiers guilty of this ex- 
cess, or swearing, &c. and various 
rewards bestowed upen the sober and 
virtuous. These are the great instru- 
ments by which all mankind are 
governed. Soldiers are differently 
affected by punishments. Some had 
rather receive stripes than wear their 
coats turned. The tempers and con- 
stitutions of soldiers should be consi- 
dered, and punishments varied accord- 
ingly. The following; to be applied 
according to circumstances, might 
conduce to the remedy of these evils: 

Stoppage of spirits, or wine, to 
young drunkards; but a_ gradual 
reduction of the allowance to habit- 
ual ones; because these should not 
be suddenly deprived of liquor, to 
which they have been long accus- 
tomed. 

Turning the coat. with Drunkard 
inscribed m large letters upon wood, 
to be affixed to the back, and to be 
worn two or three days, a week, or 
longer, according to the offender’s 
habits of drunkenness; during which 
time he might be employed in useful 
labor about the barrack, camp, or 
elsewhere (with a log, or shell, fast- 
cned to his leg, as an additional dis- 
grace), or compelled to appear pub- 
licly at parades, or in the streets, in 
this degrading dress. 

Some may be ordered solitary con- 
finement, upon bread and water, 
according to the constitution of the 
offender. 

Men found in a state of intoxica- 
tion about the hour of parade, or 
guard-mounting, night be exposed to 
the whole corps in that condition, 
and made the subject of ridicule, to 
dcter others. They might also be 
made to drink salt water, if near the 


1 Two remarkable instances of insubordination have happened under two of the 
strictest commanders in the service—the late Sir Jolin Moore, and the Marquis of 
Wellington: during the retreat of the army to Corunna, under the former; and 
under the latter, during that from Burges ; which prove, that something is yet want- 
ing to perfect martial discipline, viz. the discipline of the heart. 


2 Articles of War, Sect. xiv. Art. 9. 


3 A late writer, who has served with the Peninsular army, contrasts the sobriety of 
the Portuguese with the intemperance of the British troops, by stating it as a re- 
markable fact, that the former will not drink the liquor allowed them by the government, 
but invariably sell it to the British—Distressed and Destitute State of the Inhabitants 
of Spain and Portugal, p. 29.—By an Old Officer, 
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sea; besides some further punish- 
ment, if needful. 

Another useful! penalty, as it inures 
to fatigue and long marches, is, to 
make the offender, when sober, walk 
in marching ord 
more hours round the barrack square, 
or other ground, within sight of a 
centinel. 

Obstinate drunkards might be im- 
prisoned, and laid in irons, and forfeit 
part, or the whole, of their pay, for a 
limited time. 

The discipline and morals of sol- 
diers are best maintained in barracks 
orcamps. The custom of billeting in 
inns and taverns is highly destruct- 
ive of both, as well as of their bodily 
health: and quartering them in cities 
is, for obvious reasons, impolitic. pp 
16-20. 


jor ohne, two, or 


oe 


A Sprrcn, intended to have been 


spoken ata General Meeting of 
the Inhabitants of ihe Borough of 


Leeds, to take inte consideration 
the propriety of presenting a Pe- 


tition to Parliament in support of 


the Constitution of this Kingdom, 
as by Law established ; convened 
by the Mayor, and held by Ad- 
journment from the Moot-Hall, 
at the Parish Church, on Friday, 
the 22d of January, 18153. 


“ Those who cry out Popery! Popery! in these 
times, would have cried out Fire! Fire! in the 
general delucze.” Dr. Johnson 


Quem Deus cult perdere, prius dementat 
Anon, 
London, Johnson. 1813. pp. 40.— 
Baynes, Printer. 


In the Advertisement Mr. Jervis 
says: 

The idea of @ speech intended to 
have been spoken, is not without prece- 
dent the most respectable, and of high 
clerical authority. And it is obvious, 
that the less perishable document of 
the litera scripia is attended with 


some advantages. It admits of greater 
precision both in sentiment and lan- 
guage, of more distinctness of arrange- 
ment, of references more specific and 
direct, and of statements more accu- 
rate, dilated, and detailed, than can 
be observed in the way of oral com- 
munication; except in the case of per- 
sons who are happily endowed by 
nature with those various powers, 
and those shining qualities, matured 
by art, education, and habit, which 
ave requisite to give etfect to eloquence 
in the exercise of public speaking. 

The papers annexed to these pages 
by way of appendix, will not be con- 
sidered irrelevant to the subject. 

Of the sentiments and style of 
the “‘ Speech,” the reader will form 
an idea from the conclusien : 


You see in your own town and 
your own neighbourhood, Roman 
Catholics, living, like yourselves, in 
credit and reputation, useful members 
of the community, contributing to the 
public burdens, supporting the civil 
authorities, and maintaining the pub- 
lic peace—in the habits of domestic 


life, exemplary in the observance of 


all social and relative duties—ready 
to do good; as neighbours, kind, be- 
nevolent, humane. And why are 
they excluded from many of those 
privileges and immunities which you 
yourselves enjoy; from many of those 
advantages which lie open to all, but 
themselves, in the pursuits of a fair 
and honest ambition?—Methinks I 
hear you say, because they are Roman 
Catholics. But, let me ask you, are 
they not mea like yourselves? are 
they not your countrymen, your fel- 
low citizens; and are they not as up- 
right and honorable, as diligent, and 
as respectable, as any of his Majesty’s 
subjects?—But, they pay their hom- 
age to the Deity in a temple different 
from your own. Yet, do they not 
worship the same God that you wor- 
ship? do they not profess the same 
faith in Jesus Christ? do they not as 
strictly observe and practise the 
moral precepts of the same gospel, as 
yourselves? But, alas, they differ in 
some ceremonies of religious worship, 
and in some speculative points of be- 














An Address to the Roman Catholics, &c. 645 


hei! And, for this, they are denied, 
(and is it ar ible you can think they 
are jusily den ed? ) the privileges and 
immunities of their fellow subjects-—— 
they are branded (and can you cvolly 
think that they are deservedly brand- 
ed?) as uny orthy of pub jie trust, as 
persons to whor u it is dangerous to 
contide ofiices of inflvence and autho- 





rity — althcugh their numbers are 
comparatively small, and they are 
ready to give those securitics to the 


state, which the state has an incontro- 
vertible right to require. 

I fear there is a petty passion tco 
often lurking in the human breast, 
which indisposes us to share with 
others these advantages to which we 
think ourselves entitled; which in- 
clincs us to encross eeren to ourselves 
as lone as we can, to the exclusion of 
those who have an ool claim with 
us. Lliow unworthy is such conduct 
of men! How disgraceful are such 
teelines to those who call themselves 
Christians! Let it be our noble r ann 
not to set man at variance with man, 
—not to sow dissension, and create 
division, between Christians, and 
their fellow-christians; but to heal, 
to reconcile, to unite, and to harmo- 
nize :—not to revive the rancor of re- 
ligious zeal, like those of old, of whom 
it was so stron aly and a ppropriace ly 
said, “the zeal of the Lord hath 

eaten you up;”—not to tear open the 
wounds that in former times agonized 
these our native abodes ;—not to re- 
kindle the torch of discord in the 
land ;—not to fan the embers of reli- 
gious strife into a flame, which might 
not soon be extinguished ;—net to 
sound the dismal ¢ocsin of Porrry in 
the temple of peace:—but, while we 
remain within these venerable walls 
let us form an unanimous, sacred, i 
violable resolution to exert our an 
nuous and united endeavours to put 
an end to bitterness and contention, 
to curb the rancorous spirit of intole- 





rance, to control the propensities of 


spirit tual pride, to promote the temper 
of charity, “ which si uffereth long and 


is kind.” It is the glory of the 20s- 
pel, that it is pre-eminently, “ a law 
of love,” — of general philanthropy 


and universal good- will. Let us cul- 


tivate an unfeigned regard = obe- 
dience to this hallowed law. This 
will be the most effectual means of 
bringing the reign of superstition toa 
perpetual end. If we regulate our 
couduct by the sacred rule of doing to 
others as we would that they should do 
tous, we shall never be disposed, in any 
manner, or in any degree, to harass 
and = rsecute our fellow-christians. 
Wher then, we feel the motions 
ef birviry ery intolerance stirring in 
our bicasts, we shall do well, if we 
pause, and for a moment reflect on 
the intemperate zeal of those mis- 
cuided disciples, who would call down 
fire from heaven, to destroy the per- 
secutors of the cir divine master,—when 
he restrained their fury by that mild 
and dignified reproof, —“Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 
pp. 29-32. 


ee 


An ADDREss TO THE ROMAN 
CATHOLICS of the United King- 
dom on their Subjection toa Fo- 
reign Jurisdiction; to which is 
added an Answer to Mr. Butler’s 
Address to the Protestants of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Lon- 
don. Hatchard. 1815. Svo. pp. 
28.—Brettell, Printer. 


Tue first part of the pamphlet 
now under our consideration at- 
tempts to show that the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope, which the 
author is of opinion ‘unfortunately 
prevents the Roman Catholics ac- 
knowledging the entire sovereignty 
of the King,” is unwarranted by 
the Scriptures and the first Fathers 
of the Church. He argues from 
various passages in the New Testa- 
ment, that St. Peter was never ac- 
knewledged as the head of the 
visible church by his fellow apo- 
stles; and Chrysostom expressly, 
asserts the contrary, declaring in 
unequivocal terms, that “ no one 
is greater than St. Paul, no one is 
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equal to him.” ‘The authority of 
the Pope was also questioned by 
several of our early sovereigus, but 
more particularly by the conqueror 
and his son; and “ by statutes in 
the reign of Edward II. and Rich- 
ard I. the power of presenting to 
any benefice in this realm was en- 
tirely taken from the Pope.” p. 14. 

The author, in the second part, 
notices Mr. Butler’s Address to 
the Protestants of Great Brituin 
end Ireland, but it has, he says, 
this radical defect, that ‘< it totally 
omits the consideration of the sub- 
jection of the Catholics to a foreign 
ywisdiction,” which must be “an in- 
superable obstacle to their admis- 
sion into a protestant parliament.” 

He instances Bernadotte’s con- 
formity to the Lutheran mode of 
worship on his being elected Crown 
Prince of Sweden, and defends the 
pertinency of the example against 
ithe objections of Mr, Lingard, a 
Roman Catholic writer. 

We have also an appendix, con- 
taining some historical remarks on 
the extinction of the papal power 
in this country, extracted from 
Custance’s Survey of the Reforma- 
tion, 
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Dr. If. begins by apprising his 
readers, that the National Debt has 
engaged his attention for a number 
of vears, and that he has been in- 
duced to publish, in consequence 
of the crude views on the subject 
of finance, entertained by persons 
possessed, otherwise, of good. infor- 
mation. The plan of ins Work is 
suifticiently explained by the follow- 
ing table of contents. 


ContTrxts. 

PART I. General Principles of Finance. 

PART Ul. History of the Public Debt 
of Great Britain.—Sect. i. Progress and 
manner of conducting the funded debt. 
—Sect. ii. Plans adopted for the reduc- 
tion of the funded debt, and their ope- 
ration.—-§ 1. Sir Robert Walpole’s sink- 
ing fund.—§ 2. Mr. Pitt's sinking funds. 

-§ 5. Lord Henry Petty’s sinking fund. 

$4. Redemption of the national debt 
by the purchase of the land tax.—f 5. 
Operation of the sinking funds.—{ 6. 
Inish, Imperial, and Portuguese sinking 
funds. Recapitalation—Sect. iii. Une 
funded debt. PART IIL Examina- 
tion of Plans for the Redemption ef the Na- 
tional Debt, and other Financial Opera- 
tions. Sect. i. Examination of Dr. 
Price’s views of finanee.—Sect. ii. Ex- 
amination of Mr. Pitt's sinking funds.— 
Sect. iii. Examination of Lord Henry 
Petty’s plan of finance.—Sect. iv. Ex, 
amination of the system of funding by 
increase of capital.—Postscript to Part 
Il. containing the additions to the fund- 
ed debt in 1812.—Notes.—Appcadix. 





The cnumeration of general prin- 
ciples contained in the first part of 
the work, comprehends a number 
of truths, apparently too plain to 
require a lengthened exposition. 
They, however, who know how 
simple are the real principles of 
every science, and more particularly 
they who are aware thet our fi- 
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nancial projects for many years, 
have been at variance with these 
simple rules, will be at no loss to 
comprehend the author’s motive for 
a copious recapitulation. The lead- 
ing feature of these general positi- 
ons, and indeed of the whole book, 
is this : 

** An increase of revenue, or a 
reduction of expense, are the only 
means of discharging a debt on the 
part either of the public, or of an 
individual. Every scheme for at- 
taining this object, by a sinking 
fund, operating by compound in- 
terest, is illusory, except in as far 
as it is founded on the plain cir- 
cumstance of revenue exceciing 
expenditure.” 

In the sequel of the work, Dr. H. 
proceeds to show, that our sinking 
fund has cost us something more 
than illusion. He computes, (p. 140) 
that this far-tamed measure, the 
pillar, in the opinion of some, of our 
national finance, has caused to us, 
within the last twenty years, a di- 
rect and positive loss of sixteen 
millions sterling. This loss lias a- 
risen, not from the expense attend- 
ing the managing of the sinking 
fund, which is sufficiently mode- 
rate, but from the extra leans con- 
sequent on it, on each of which, 
the lender has unavoidably a pre- 
mium, or, to adopt a phrase more 
parliamentary than classical, a bonws. 
So much for the author’s sentiments 
of Mr. Pitt's system. Lord Henry 
Petty’s plan was, in his opinion, 
{p. 155) not only as bad, but a great 
deal worse. Whatever preposses- 


sions there may exist in favor of 


a sinking fund, with a view to its 
effect on the popular mind, there 
will, we apprehend, be very little 
doubt of the correctness of the a- 
rithmetical calculations of Dr. H. 
whose name has long been associ- 
ated with the reputation of accu- 


racy and clearness in this laborious 
department of science. Of the na- 
ture of the financial tables contain- 
ed in this work, an idea may be 
formed by the following copy of 
the contents of the appendix. 


I. Ainount of the national funded 
debt at the Revolution, and at 
the commencement and termi- 
nation of every war since. 

II. Progress of the funded debt of 
Britain, from 1786 to 1812, 
with the annual charge on the 
saine. 

Ill. Progress, and redemption of 
funded debt, and balances un- 
redeemed, according to the no- 
minal capital, and also when re- 
duced te three per cents. 

IV. Loans for Ireland, guaranteed by 
Britain, with theannual charges, 
and redemption. , 

V. Progress of the whole Irish 

funded debt, payable in Dublin 

und London, with the annual 
charges. 

. Sinking fund of one per éent. on 

loans. 

VII. Exchequer bills, navy bills, and 

ordnance bills. 

VILL. Lord Henry Petty’s Plan of Fi- 

lance. 
Part I. Loans on war taxes. 
If. Supplementary loans. 
If. Jomt view of both loans. 
1. Comparison with other 
systems. p. 197. 


v 
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The Doctor takes occasion to in- 
troduce incidental observations on 
our funds, several of which may be 
new to those, who, considering fi- 
nance a dry and uninteresting stu- 
dy, are disposed to go no farther 
for information, than the magazines 
or newspapers of the day. We 
are apprised, for example, (p. 196) 
that government has, at present, the 
power of paying off the five per 
cent stock at par,(that is 100 pounds 
in money for 100 pounds in stock,) 
an alternative whici ean hardly 
fail to be resorted to, on the occur- 
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rence of peace. We shall then, it 
is probable, see cither a repayiwent 
of the principal of this stock, 
what is nearly the same thing, a re- 
daction of the rate of interest. It 
is fit to add, that the particular de- 
seription of five per cent stock, 
known on the stock-cachange by 
the name of the Loyalty loan, is 
mot redeemable at par, till three 
years atter the cther five per ceuts 
ure paid off. 

The reader who is tired with 
these financial! observations, may 
find his attention relieved by the 
following anecdotes, on that won- 
derful mnyet—the 
compound intere: 


Paradoxical effects are ascribed to 
the increase of money by compound 
interest. 

One penny put out at the Christian 
era, at five per cent, compound inte- 
rest, would, | efore this ti ime, lave in- 
creased to ayreater sum tl r 
contained in five undred millions of 
earths, all of solid gold. 

Mr. Ricard appointed by 
that the sum of 500 livres should 
divided into five portions. ‘The first 
at the end of a hundred years, a- 
mounting be |] 


his will, 


to $3,100 livres, to be jakl 
out in prizes tor dissertations proving 
the lawfulness of putting ont money 
to interest. The second, 
two centurics,amcuntinge to 1,700,000 
livres, to be emple ryed in establishing 
a perpetual fund for prizes in ltera- 
ture and arts, anc for virtuous actic) 





The third, at the end of three centu- 
ries, amounting to more than 226 
miilions of livres, to be employed for 
establishing patriotic banks, and 


founding museums with ample esta- 
blishments. ‘The fourth, 


four centuries, amounting to 80,000 
millions, to be employed in building 
a hundred towns in France, cen- 
taining each 159,000 inhabitants. The 
fifth, at the end of five centuries, 2- 
mounting to four millions of millions 


of iivres, to be appropriated for the 
payment of the national debt of Bri- 


operation of 


in could be 


atthe end of 


at the end of 
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tain and France,—for producing at 
aunual revenue, to be divided among 
ail the powers of Europe,—for buying 
up useless offices, purchasing a royal 
comain, increasing the income of the 
clergy, and abolishing _ for masses, 

for maintaining a i children born im 
Fr: nce, till they be three years of age, 
- huproving waste | unds, and } 
stowing them on married sosnahte, 
—for purchasing manors, and exempt- 
ing the vassals from all servitude,— 
for founding houses of education, 
workheuses, houses of health, and 
asylums for females,—for portioning 
youne wemen,—for conferring honor- 
’ -hesides a larce 
uppropriated at the dis- 
n of his executors. 


da similar will. 











Dr. Franklin planne 


It is theoretically uue, that com- 
pound interest may accomplish all 
these things; but such extravagan- 
ces rather tend to throw ridicule on 

conti- 


the subject, than increase our 
dence in its operations pp. 179, 150. 
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After giving a few instances of 
great military characte rs, who con- 


sidered it by no means derogatory 
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to their honor, or incompatible with 
their situation as soldiers, to com- 
ply strictly with the duties of reli- 
gion, Mr. O’Donnoghue divides his 
discourse into three heads. In the 
first, he maintains it to be our duty 
to search the scriptures, and urges 
it from a two-fold consideration. 
First, as a matter of prudence ; be- 
cause they contain information of 
the utmost importance to man ; 
they discover to him the infinite 
evil of sin, and the depravity of the 
human heart, and point out an in- 
fallible remedy for every ill, a so- 
vereign balm for every wound.— 
And, secondly, because the study 
of the sacred writings, is a strict 
command of heaven. 

In the second place, the author 
points out how this duty is to be 
performed ; namely, with feelings 
of reverence, with earnestness, and 
with constancy ; but, above all, we 
must pray that God will open our 
understandings to comprehend, and 
our hearts to believe, the truths of 
the sacred volume. 

Mr. O’Donnoghue then informs 
us, why we are thus to search the 
scriptures: — because we there 
find instruction, reproof, and com- 
fort. They instruct us, he ob- 
serves, to fear God, and honor the 
King: and on the latter point, he 
much enlarges, and strongly recom- 
mends to the soldier, the duties of 
loyalty, and prompt obedience to 
his superiors. 2ndiy, They con- 
tain salutary reproof, severe, yet 
tempered with mildness. And, 
3dly, they abound in words of com- 
fort : their great object is to pro- 
claim peace on earth,and good-will 
toman. But theyare peculiarly bene- 
ficial and consoling to the soldier, 
amidst the numerous privations and 
dangers, incident to his station: 
they enable him to discharge the 
most painful duties with alacrity, 

VOL, I. N. Rev. 


and to meet even death without ap- 
prehension. 

Mr. O'’Donnoghue concludes 
with a short address to the officers, 
and a recapitulation of some of the 
inducements already mentioned, 
for diligently searching the scrip- 
tures. 

We give the following short ex- 
tract from the 29th page. 


Consider—for a moment, consider 
—the case of the soldier, who, as a 
sentinel, watches at midnight: the 
stillness of that season, only occasi- 
onally interrupted by the distant mur- 
muring in the hostile camp,—the 
storm, with pitiless fury, beating a- 
round him. What are his feelings ? 
Destitute of the comforts of religion 
—ignorant of the consolation which 
his Bible can impart—conscience, the 
still small voice of conscience, will 
then be heard; and when she speaks, 
she will then set before him the things 
he has done.—“ Wretched man that 
I am, (he will exclaim) who will de- 
liver me from this mental agony ?”— 
who will free me from the stings of 
conscience ?—who will rescue me from 
the wrathto come? To the Christian, 
such a season will be a delightful one ; 
he will taste of the goodness of the 
Lord; and, in the gloom of midnight, 
he will, like Jacob, find a Bethel 
where least expected. May this, my 
Brethren, be the happy lot of all here 
present—may we, this evening, be- 
gin that delightful Song of Faith, 
“ God is our .refuge and strength—a 
very present help in the time of trou- 

le. Therefore will we not fear, 
though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea. The Lord of 
hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our refuge!” pp. 29, 30. 
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FOR 

Wilfully setting fire to his dwelling- 

house, No. 119. Newgate-Street, 
on the night of the 11th No- 
vember, 1812. 

This Indictment was tried at the Sessions 
House in the Old Bailey, on Friday, 
the 15th of January, 1813, before Sir 
AxcuiBatp MAcvonatp, Konuight, 
Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty's 
Court of Exchequer. 


Taken in short hand by Mr. 





Gurney. 


LONDON: 
Sherwood. 1813. Pr. 4s. Gd, 
8vo. pp. 132. Woodfall, Printer, 
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The result of this trial has al- 
ready appeared in most of the pub- 
lic journals of the day ; but several 
erroneous statements having been 
published, the Directors of the 
Atlas Assurance Company, at 
whose suit the prisoner was prose- 
cuted, have thought proper to 
give a particular report of it taken 
from the notes of Mr Gurney. 

We shall not commeit on the 
evidence, but only observe that 
after a laborious investigation of 
the case, Mr. Smith was acquit- 
ted. 
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Stonor’s Reply to Dr. Haggitt. 


This is a short answer to Dr. 
Haggitt’s publication noticed in our 
last. The Author, a Catholic, is 
a man of the most respectable 
character, and acknowledged worth. 
He, like all other Catholics, dis- 
likes the application of the word 
Papist to his Church, and tells 
us that 


The Gentleman who so strenuous- 
ly advocated the propriety of the 
wora Papist, at the late County of 
Oxford Meeting, has very handsome- 
ly discontinued it from the moment 
he became convinced that it gave 
offence to his Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. p. 10. 


Dr. Haggitt justifies the title, 
and says that ‘‘the man, who 
makes his Coat, may, with equal 
reason, be offended ii he calls him 
Tailor.” Mr. S. replies: 


Certainly, the man who makes Dr, 
Haggitt’s coat, would have no right 
to take offence at being called a Tai- 
lor, because that is the name, by 
which his profession is known in the 
English language ; but if Dr. H. should 
take it into his head to call him “Snip,” 
or any such like vulgar and abusive 
term to his face; it is not impossible 
that unpleasant consequences might 
ensue, even though he should insist 
upon it that such word is his proper 


appellatiun. p. 7. 


On the use of the word Eman. 
cipation, Mr. S, says: 


While the common rights and 
privileges of British subjects are de- 
nied to them, on account of their 
tenets; while they are held out to 
the world by the laws, as persons 
not fit to be trusted (a situation more 
humiliating and more sensibly felt 
by honorable minds, than even cor- 
poral punishment would be,) how 
can it be said that they are not in 
religious slavery, and that the relief 
from it would not properly come 
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under the designation of Emancipa- 
tion? p. 12. 


Mr. S. thus proceeds : 


When Dr. H. gravely tells us, “That 
the very objects for which they cla- 
mor, show that it is not liberty they 
want, but power;—that his castle 
is attacked ;—that they are summon- 
ed to place the sword cf justice, and 
the sword of battle in their hands ;— 
to clothe them in the robes of magis- 
tracy, and to seat them in the National 
Council, and in the Royal Cabinet, 
&c.” would any one imagine that 
a claim to an equal participation in 
the benefits of the Constitution, is 
all that is made on the part of the 
Roman Catholics? How can he recon- 
cile this misrepresentation of the 
nature of the Catholic Claims, with 
the principles of common justice and 
fairness, or with that Spirit of chari- 
tv, which ought to be the characier- 
istic of a Christian 
every denomination? But, he says, 
“A zealous Papist cannot be attached 
to an institution of which Protestant- 
ism is a fundamental Article.” 
Now this position I totally deny. I 
have heard it broached by others as 
well as by Dr. H. It is true that 
while many of the Professors of the 
Catholic Religion were in alliance 
with Jacubitism, it was but fair to 
attribute to them an enmity to a 
Protestant Estalb!ishment; but this 
arose out of their politics only, and 
not cut of the principles of the Ca- 


tholic Religien, A truly zealous 
Catholic may feel desirous, that 
every man should be in that w: iy 


which he is persuaded is most con- 

ducive to the honor of God, and the 
good of his soul; but he does not 
coniect this with temporal advanta- 
ges or worldly concerns of any des- 
cription whatever. On the contrary, 
he thinks that these last are in gene- 
ral, only so many impediments in 
the way of true piety and religion. 
Dr. H's next remark 


very serious concern to every State 
mito whose hands power shall be 


Clergyman of 


worthy of 
attention, is that “Itis a matter of 
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committed; and before we surrender 
it to a sect who are known to have 
made a bad and cruel use of it in 
former times, let us examine the 
foundations of their claim.”—If it 
were even true, that the object of 
the Catholic Claims really is power, 
it would not be difficult to show, 
that, however bad a use of it they 
may have made on a former occasion ; 
still on casting up accounts with 
their Protestant brethren, upon the 
score of persecution, these would 
be found nearly b balanced, to say 
the least of it. Dr. H. next contends, 
that if the Roman Catholics have 
a right to Emancipation, it must 
either be a natural or a civil right. 


Granted. Dr. H, thinks they have 
neither. I will endeavour to show 
that their claims are grounded on 


a civil right. Every British subject 
has by common law a civil right 
to all the privileges of the British 
Constitution ; but these may be re- 
stricted by enactments founded on 
the Salus Populi, suprema Lex, 
So long as the grounds for these 
restrictions exist, no injury is done 
to him;. but the moment they are 
removed, be has a civil right to a 
repeal of such restrictions. The 
disabilities now sought to be remov- 
ed, arose out of the connexion, 
between many of the then professors 
of the Roman Catholic Religion and 
the Stuart family; but there being 
no longer any pretenders to the throne 
of these realins, the Roman Catho- 
lics have now a civil right to their 
remnoval, and consequently to an 
equal participation with their Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects, in the benefits 
of the Constitution. “ ‘The sportive 
Etymologist, who might be tempted 
to suggest, that Erin, the ancient 
name of Ireland, was derived from 
a Greek word, signifying Discoid,” 

would, if he be ‘possessed « of a feeling 
mind, find a drawback to his 
sport, were he to reflect by whom 
Erynnis had been sent into that ill- 
fated country, and by whom her reign 
had there been extended and support- 
ed. With the Doctor, whatever is 
Law is Right; but if he will look 
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into the Bill of Rights, he will find 
that Englishmen do not always ad- 
mit this principle. 

If Dr. H. really thinks that the 
Irish Catholic Peasants feel little 
interest in the question of Emancipa- 
tion, I recommend him to peruse 
Wakefield’s Ireland: he will there 
find that he has been as much mis- 
informed on that head as he appears 
to be with respect to the Roman 
Catholics of this kingdom, in which 
he states that “the Church of Rome 
still appoints Popish Bishops to every 
diocese as systematically as the Sov- 
ereign appoints persons of our 
own Constitution.” The fact is, that 
no Roman Catholic Bishop is ap- 
pointed to any diecese in this king- 
dom; though it is otherwise in 
Ireland, where the hierarchy has 
been kept up. pp. 12, 15. 
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Fulham is derived by Camden 
from the Saxon word Fullonham, 
*Volucrum domus,’ the habitation 


of birds, or place. of fowls. 


It lies on the north bank of the 
Thames, in the hundred of Ossulston, 
and county of Middlesex. ‘This coun- 
ty received its name from having 
been inhabited by a party of Saxons, 


Faulkner's Account of Fulham. 


who being situated in the midst of 
the three kingdoms of the East, 
West, and South Saxons, were call- 
ed by their neighbours Middlesaxons, 
which in common conversation was 
soon abbreviated to Middlesex, It 
possesses superior advantages over 
every other county in comprising 
the capital of the British empire; 
and those ancient and populous 
parishes by which it is surrounded ; 
one of the most interesting of which, 
it is the object of the present work 
to describe. p. 2. 


The — of Fulham may _ be 
justly denominated the great fruit 


and kitchen garden, north of the 
Thames, for the supply of the London 
market; a small proportion only 
being reserved for herbage and 
meadow; and, excepting trom thirty 
to forty acres in  nursery-grounds, 
the remainder may be considered as 
employed for this useful purpose. 
The orchards, or fruit-grounds, 
were first stocked with apples, pears, 
cherries, plumbs, walnuts, &c. which 


are called the upper crop; and, 
secondly, with ee ta goose- 
berries, currants, and all such fruits, 


shrubs, and herbs, as will sustain 
the wet with the least injury; this is 
called the under crop. This mode, 
however, which has prevailed a long 
time, is on the decline; and in new 
plantations, the gardeners preter 
placing their fruit trees in rows, leav- 
ing an open space for what was 
usually before denominated the under 
crop, by which means the cultivation 
is more open to the sun and air, and 
can be varied by the occasional intro- 
duction of vegetables. pp. 14, 15. 

The gardeners employ in the sum- 
mer season a considerable number 
of laborers; the wages of the men 
are from 15s. to 20s., and of the 
women from 7s. to 9s. per week. 
Most of the women travel on foot 
from Shropshire and North Wales 
in the Spring; they have lodgings 
free of expense ; and live chiefly out of 
the produce of the gardens; by these 
means they are enabled to save 
money enough to keep themselves 
comfortably during the winter after 
they return home, 
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The management of these concerns 
has, as a branch of commerce, been 
known to enrich its pursuers to a 
considerable extent; and is, at least 
in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
an exception to any general rule, 
as to its litthe importance, which, 


when allied to the consideration of 
health of 
a subject of 


its utility to the geueral 
the public, makes it 
regret, that 


its importance is not 


more attended to, in the vicinity of 


the other great towns of the Empire, 
pp. 18,19. 


It is not to be expected that we 
should be minute in the account 
of a topographical work; but we 
will transcribe a few of the anec- 
dotes scattered in the Volume. 


John Aylmer, or Elmer, descended 
from anancient and respectable family, 


was born at Aylmer Hall, at Tilney, 


in the county of Norfolk, in 1521. 
He was, very early in lite, taken 
under the protection and patron- 
age of Henry Grey, Marquis of 
Dorset (atterwards Duke of Suf- 
folk,) who sent him to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, where he took 
his degree in arts, The Marquis 
afterwards made him his Domestic 
Chaplain, and wtor to his children, 
among whom was Lady Jane Grey. 
He warmly espoused the 
the Reformation, and during the 
reign of Edward VI. was highly 
instrumental, by his pulpit eloquence, 
in converting the people of Leicester- 
shire to the Protestant relizion. 

In 1553 he was made Archdeacon 
of Stow, in the diocese of Lincoln; 
and in the early part of Queen Mary’s 
reign, he exe ‘rted himself so zealous- 
ly against Popery, that his further 
stay in England was rendered unsafe ; 
he therefore retired, at first, to Stras- 
bourg, and afterwards to Zurich, in 
Switzerland, and, during his exile, 
he also visited several of the univer- 


sities of Germany and Italy. While 
he resided at Strasbourg, he wrote 
a spirited answer to Knox's “ First 


blaste of the Trumpet against the 
monstruvus regiment and empire of 


cause of 
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Women,” a pamphlet written against 
the Queens of England and Scotland, 
aud in all the insoleace aud acrimony 
of style which distinguishes the works 
of that turbulent retormer. And while 
in Switverland, be assisted John Fox 
in translatiag his Muartyrology ite 
Latin, 

Ou the accession of Elizabeth, he 
returned to England, and in 1362, 
through the interest of Secretary 
Cecil, to whom he was recomnicuded 
by Mr. Dannet, whose son had been 
one of his pupils abroad, he obtained 
the Archdeaconry vot Lincola, but, 
notwithstanding his great learning 
and zeal, he continued a long time 
without any further preferment, ow- 
ing, it is said, to his having reflected 
with some asperity in his answer to 
Knox, on the intolerance and exces- 
sive wealth of the clergy. 

in 1579 he accumulated the degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity 
in the university of Osford; and in 
1576, on the translation of his fellow 
exile, Dr. Sandys, to the archbishop- 
ric of York, he was made Bishop of 
London. 

After his elevation, his zeal and 
assiduity in maintaining the doctrine 
and discipline of the church of En- 
gland recommended him to the 
particular favor of the Queen. He 
irequently preached in his cathedral, 
and trom bis admirable talents and 
cloquence became very popular. 

During the plague in 1578, 
humanity was eminently conspicue 
ous; the sick were visited by the 
clergy, every possible comfort was 
liberally administered, and books 
containing directions for preventing 
the spreading of the contagion, were 


his 


freely circulated at his expense. His 
rigorous proceedings against the 
Puritans, excited their resentment, 


and he has been described by thein 
as intolerant in his conduct, virulent 
in his language, and tyrannical over 
his inferiors. 

Oue of the greatest troubles he ever 
met with was an information exhibit- 
ed against him for cutting down the 
wood belonging to bis see at Fulham, 
and which “he was restrained from 
doing by the Queen’s orders, after 
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the matter had been investigated 
before the council: 

For some time before his death, 
he endeavoured to obtain a removal 
to the seeof Ely,orto that of Winches- 
ter, but without success; and he 
was even desirous of resigning his 
bishopric to Dr. Bancroft, but the 
jatter refused it. He died at Fulham, 
where he chiefly resided, the Srd 
of Tune, 1594, aged 73, and was buri- 
ed in St. Paul's cathedral. 

He married Judith Buers or Bures, 
of a good family in Suffolk, by whom 
he had seven sous and two or three 
daughters. In his private life, the 
bishop was economical, though fond 
of magnificence, as appears by his 
household, which consisted of eighty 
persons: as he came to his bishopric 
in good circumstances, so he died 
very rich. His natural temper was 
very quick and warm. He was a 
man of a bold spirit, very free and 
blunt in his speech; several impu- 
tations were cast upon him, but 
Strype has shown they were ground- 
less. He was particularly charged 
witha breach of the sabbath, and with 
swearing, frequently using the phrase, 
“ By my faith;” the former charge 
was founded on his playing at bowls 
on Sunday; with regard to which, 
Strype says, this was a recreation he 
delighted in, and used for the diver- 
sion of his cares and the preservation 
ot his health at Fulham; that he 
alleged, that he never withdrew him- 
self from the service, or the sermon, 
on the Lord’s day ; that Christ, the 
best expositor of the sabbath, said, 
that the sabbath was made tur man, 
and not man for the sabbath; that 
man might have his meat dres- 
sed for his health on the sabbath, 
and why might he not have some 
convenient exercise of his body 
for the health thereof on that day. 
Indeed it was the general custom in 
those days, both in Geneva and in 
all other places where Protestants 
inhabited, afier the service of the 
Lord’s day was over, to refresh them- 
selves with bowling, walking abroad, 
and other innocent recreations; and 
the bishop followed that which, in 
his travels abread, he had seen ordin- 
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arily practised among them. Strype 
tells us in his life, among other 
instances of his courage, that he had 
a tooth drawn, to encourage Queen 
Elizabeth to submit to the like oper- 
ation. pp. 211-215. 


Dr. Robert Lowth, Bishop of Lone 
don, was the second son of the Rev. 
William Lowth, Rector of Burton 
in Hampshire. He was educated at 
Winchester School, from whence he 
removed to New College, Oxford, 
of which he became a Fellow. He 
proceeded A. M. in 1737, was ap- 
pointed Poetry Professor at Oxford 
in 1742, collated Archdeacon of 
Winchester in 1750, and took his 
Doctor's degree in Divinity in 1754. 

He afierwards accompanied the 
Duke of Devonshire to the Continent, 
and on his return home became a 
Prebendary of Durham and Rector of 
Ledgefield in that diocese. In 1765 
he was appointed Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, and in September of the follow- 
ing year, was translated to Oxford. 
In 1777 he succeeded to the see of 
London on the death of Bishop 
Terrick. The public expectation, 
although highly raised, was not dis- 
appointed on his elevation. In every 
branch of classical literature, and 
particularly in the Hebrew, he had long 
been distinguished, and the more 
enlarged scope of action now assign- 
ed to him, whether considered in re- 
gard to his writings, or to the conduct 
of his life, served only to stimulate 
that indefatigable zeal which he 
showed at all times for the public 
good. 

Bishop Lowth ranks among the 
foremost of the illustrious characters 
who have filled the episcopal chair 
of London, To classical attainments, 
the most extensive, he joined private 
worth, accompanied by true piety. 
One of the first scholars of the age, 
eloquent as profound, his pen was 
chiefly directed to two objects; the 
first and principal, to translate and 
illustrate the inspired Hebrew writers ; 
and, secondly, to give an Institute 
of English Grammar, and thereby 
to fix our language on just principles; 
this work, which was published in 
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1762, forms, from the effects which 
have resulted from it, an epocha in 
the language and literature of this 
country. 

His lordship was unavoidably en- 
gaged in various literary controver- 
sies, in which he generally maintain- 
ed the superiority by his learning 
and ability, and disarmed all acrimo- 
ny by his mildness, moderation, and 
liberality; being, as he himself ex- 
presses, in a letter to Bishop Warbur- 
ton, a true lover of peace and quiet, 
of mutual candor and benevolence. 

The works of this great scholar are 
numerous, and principally on theo- 
logical subjects. His last production 
appeared in 1778, under the title of 
“Isaiah; a new translation, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes 
critical, philesophical, and explana- 
tory.” 

He died at the episcopal palace of 
Fulham in 1787, after a long and 
painful illness brought on by intense 
study, and supported throughout with 
Christian fortitude and resignation. 


Dr. Beilby Porteus was the young- 
est of nineteen children, and was 
born at York on the eighth of May, 
1731. His parents were natives of 
Virginia in North America, from 
whence they removed into England, 
and fixed themselves in the city of 
York in 1720. At the age of thirteen 
he was placed under the care of Mr. 
Hyde of Rippon, from whence he 
removed to Cambridge, and was ad- 
mitted a Sizar of Christ’s College. 
At the age of twenty-six he took 
orders, and married, in 1765, the 
eldest daughter of Bryan Hodgson, 
Esq. In the same year he was pre- 
sented by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the livings of Racking and 
Withersham in Kent. He soon be- 
came deservedly celebrated by his 
eloquence in the pulpit ; and by his 
abilities, and strict attention to his 
duty, rendered himself too conspicuous 
to remain long unnoticed. Accor- 
dingly in 1776 he was promoted to 
the bishopric of Chester; and in 
the same year he distinguished him- 
self by his exertions to procure a 
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more solemn observance of the Fast 
of Good Friday. 

In 1787 he was translated to the 
see of London, which important 
station he supported with great ability 
and zeal, during the dreadful crisis 
of the French Revolution. 

His lordship’s residence at Fulham 
was distinguished by his constant 
and unwearied attention to the wants 
of the poor, and particularly to their 
instruction by the establishment of 
Sunday Schools; by his mild and 
unassuming manners, and by his 
ready aid to any work of benevolence 
and charity. 

Of those excellent institutions, the 
Sunday Schools, he was the principal 
founder ; and to his advice and assis- 
tance may be ascribed their general 
formation in the diocese of Lon- 
don. 

The mildness of his private charac- 
ter accompanied him into public life ; 
he was easy of access, indulgent in 
the exercise of his episcopal functions, 
and ever ready to believe in others, 
the pure, honest, and upright motives 
by which he himself was at all times 
actuated. The recent “ Life of Bishop 
Porteus, by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson,’ 
precludes us from saying more; we 
refer our readers to that work, and 
have only to add that these observa~ 
tions are the result of our own know- 
ledge and feelings, arising from a 
long residence on the spot. 

This amiable prelate died at Ful- 
ham on the 14th of May, 1809, and 
was buried in the church-yard of 
Sunbridge, in Kent. 

Fhe bishop bequeathed his books 
to the see, and directed by his Will, 
that the profits of a complete edition 
of his works, after deducting the sum 
of 100/. each to the three trustees ap- 
pointed by him to superintend the pub- 
lication, should become the ground- 
work of a fend for the purpose of 
erecting a new Library at Fulham 
Palace. The copyright of the bishop’s 
works, edited by the Rev. Robert 
Ifodgson, with his Life prefixed, has 
been sold for the sum of 750/, pp.248-51, 

Mr. Bartolozzi 


came to reside 
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in the vear 1777, in the house opposite 
to Foote’s Villa. His benevolent dis- 
position was shown im many instan- 
ces, and the poor of the neighbour- 


hood = frequently experienced his 
liberality. 

Francis Bartolozzi was born at 
Florence in 1750, and received his 


first instruction in drawing and design 
trom an artist named Feretti, in his 


native place. From hence he went 
to Venice, and studied engraving 
under Joseph Wagner. He very 


early made great progress in his 
profession, and etched and engraved, 
im a superior style, a number of 
landscapes and other subjects, after 
Marco Nicci, Zucearelli, and others, 
which were published at Venice by 
Waener. He afterwards went to 
Florence and Milan, where he was 
for some time employed by the book- 
sellers and prini-dealers. 


About 1764 he came to London, 
where he soon found employment 
more suitable to his talents, and 


where he has successively published 
those mimerous and excellent works 
which have raised him to the highest 
rank in his protession. 

To enumerate his prints here would 
be foreign to our purpose. He has been 
equally successful in the distinct excel- 
lencies of chalk and line engraving. 'To 
the greatest accuracy of delineation, 
this eminent artist has united a clear- 
ness und freedom of stroke, a force and 
delicacy of expression, and a taste 
and power in the effect of his works, 
which have never been excelled. 

Bartolozzi is one of those fortunate 
artists, to whom his own times have 
rendered justice, and whose talents 
have been remunerated in the great 
price his works have constantly 
brought. During bis stay in England 
he has instructed # number of pupils, 
many of whom heave exhibited great 
and splendid talents. 
these have resided, or still continue 


to reside, in the neighbourhood of 


North-End, particularly Mr. Delatre, 
Mr. Vandenburgh, Mr. Scheneker, 
Mr. Tomkins, &c. 

A few vears since he was invited 
to Lisben by the Prince Regent, who 
settled on him a handsome pensivn, 


Several of 
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which was continued to him by the 
French on their invasion of Portugal 
in 1807, with prexing invitations 
to setile in France. He still remains 
at Lisbon, where he continues to 
employ his unabated talents. He 
is a Member of the Royal Academy, 
and Governor of the Society of En- 
gravers. pp. 335,36. 


Dr. John Radcliffe was a native 
ot Wakefield in Yorkshire, and was 
born in 1649. His parents, having 
a numerous family, were unable to 
afford him much edueation; and 
some of the neighbouring gentry, 
observing him to be a boy of excel- 
lent capacity, were induced to put 
him to school at their own expense. 
At the age of fifteen, he was sent 
to University College, Oxford, where 
he made a considerable proficiency 
in the studies of Botany, Chemistry, 
and Anatomy. He afterwards became 
Fellow of Lincoln College, and com- 
menced practice as a Physician. Sev- 
eral circumstances conspired. to ren- 
der his residence at Oxfordunpleasant, 
he therefore went to London, where 
his practice became general. He 
vas appointed Physician to King 
William, and was patronised by many 
of the nobility. 

Dr. Radcliffe was equally celebrat- 
ed. tor his wit and his prescriptions ; 
the former blazed forth with native 
frankness, without respect to place 
or persons; he once told King Will- 
iam, “Ll would not have your twa 
legs for your three kingdoms.” His 
constitution was strong, and he had 
a turn for conviviaiity. He was- a 
tirm triend, and several acts are 
recorded of his benevolence. It is 
believed that he distributed large 
sums in private charity among the 
nonjuring Clergy. 

At his death he bequeathed the 
principal part of his property to the 
University of Oxford, where his libra- 
ry is a sufficient monument to his 
memory. 

He «died Nov. 1, 1714, and was 
buried in St, Mary’s Church, Oxford, 
with a solemnity conimensurate to 
his munificence. to that University, 
pp. 361,62. 
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Mr. Mvurruy.—This venerable or- 
nament of British literature was 
born at Cork in Ireland, and descend- 
ed from a very respectable family 
in that country. He was sent very 
early in life to the College of St. 
Omer’s, where he remained till his 
eighteenth year, and was at the 
head of the Latin Class when he 
quitted the school. He was indeed 
an excellent Latin scholar, and very 
well acquainted with the Greek 
language. Soon after his return to 
Ireland he was sent to this country, 
and placed under the protection of 
a near relation, high in the mercantile 
world. Itwasintended by this gentle- 
man, that Mr. Murphy should engage 
in commercial pursuits, but literature 
and the stage soon drew his attention, 
and wholly absorbed his mind. 

Mr. Murphy was tempted to ven- 
ture upon the theatrical boards, and 
he made his first appearance at Co- 
vent-Garden, on the 18th of October, 
1754. During that season he _per- 
formed several of the principal char- 
acters in Tragedy and genteel Come- 
dy, as Hamlet, Macbeth, King 
Richard, Jaffier, Archer, &c.; and 
he sometimes played the same cha- 
racter which was performed by Gar- 
rick at the other house. Although 
he is said to have possessed several 
requisites for the stage, and always 
displayed judgment, yet he wanted 
those spleadid powers, which are 
essential to the acquisition of fame 
and fortune in that arduous walk of 
lite. Hle-was however wholly unde- 
serving of the attack on his talents 
is an actor, which Churchill directed 
against him; and Mr. Murphy an- 
swered the scurrilities of this ener- 
getic, but course bard, in avery 
humorous ‘Ode addressed to the 
Naiads of Fleet Ditch;” and in a very 
spirited poem, enutled, “* Expostula- 
tion,” modestly, but firmly vindicated 
his literary character. 

He however withdrew from the 
stage in 1756; and that he might 
not be obliged to rely solely on the 
exertions of his pen, as an author, 
he resolved to study the Law, and 
entered himself a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He was in due time calied 
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to the Bar, and maintained a very 
respectable rank in his profession. 
The dramatic Muse, however, so 
much engaged his attention, that 
the Law was always a_ secondary 
consideration. 

Mr. Murphy commenced his career, 
as anauthor, in 1752, by a periodical 
work, called “ The Gray’s Inn Jour- 
nal,” and soon after came forward 
as a political writer, though without 
putting his name to his productions; 
these were “The Test,” and “The 
Auditor,” in which he powerfully 
supported the measures of Govern- 
met. About the same time, he 
turned his thoughts to dramatic com- 
position, and brought out, in 1756, 
a Farce, called “The Apprentice,” 
which still keeps possession of the 
stage. Following the bent of his 
geuius, he continued to write occasi- 
vnally fur the theatre for many years, 
during which he produced above 
twenty dramas. 

He was most successful in comedy, 
although of his tragedies, “The Or- 
phan of China,” and “The Grecian 
Daughter,” are still occasionally act- 
ed. His comedies of “All in the 
Wrong,” “Know your own Mind,” 
and “The way to Keep Him,” are 
esteemed amoung those of the first 
rank of Modern Dramas; and his 
Farces of “The Citizen,” and “Three 
Weeks after Marriage,” continue to 
be popular. 

‘to his celebrity as an essayist and 
dramatic poet, we have now to add 
the reputation which he has acquired 
as a biographer and translator. In 
the year 1762, he published a very 
ample and interesting “ Essay on the 
Lite and Genius of Henry Fielding,” 
prefixed to an edition of that author’s 
works; in the year 1792, he produc- 
ed, ina style and manner still superi- 
or, “An Essay on the Life and Gen- 
ius of Dr. Johnson;” and a few 
years before his death, in 1801, he 
presented to the world a “Life of 
Garrick.” In his capacity of bio- 
grapher, and editor of Dr. Johnson 
and his works, he has exhibited much 
judgment and taste, in unian with 
an extensive knowledge of human 
life and manners. 
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If proof were wanting of the high 
classical attainments of our author, 
they would be satisfactorily found 
in his elegant and elaborate versions 
both in verse and prose. 

Among his poetical efforts in this 
department, his imitation of the 
thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, entitled 
“Seventeen Hunared and Ninety- 


One,” and his Latin Versions of 


Pope’s Temple of Fame, and Gray’s 
Elegy, stand conspicuous for their 
beauty, taste, and spirit. About the 
year 1767, he gave to the public a 
well-executed Version of the Beli- 
sarius of Marmontel; in 1793, he 
produced a Translation of Tacitus in 
' volumes quarto, and a Version 

Sallust, which he had _ prepared 
for the press, has been printed since 
his death. 

Mr. Murphy had many disputes 
with contemporary wits, but though 
he never quietly received a blow, he 
was never the first to give one. Mr. 
Jesse Foote, his executor, and to 
whom he entrusted all his manu- 
scripts, sums up his character in the 
following words: “He lived in the 
closest friendship with the most 
polished authors and greatest lawyers 
of his time; his knowledge of the 
Classics was profound; his Transla- 
tions of the Roman historians enlarg- 
ed his fame ; his dramatic productions 
were inferior to none of the time in 
which he florished. The pen of 
the poet was particularly adorned 
by the refined taste of the critic. 
The moderation of his ambition, and 
the modesty of his nature, inclined 
his genius to court the refinement 
of study i in preference to the pursuits 
of an active life. Asa man of high 
talents and a warm heart, he lived 
honored, and as a very devout Chris- 
tian, he was long resigned to the 
will of his Creator.” 

Mr. Murphy resided for several 
vears at Hammersmith Terrace, but 
during the latter part of his life at 
Knightsbridge, where he died on the 
18th of June, 1805, aged seventy- 
eight, and was buried in this Chapel, 
near the remains of his mother, to 
whom, whilst living, he had shown 
the highest degree of filial attachment. 
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At the time of his death he was 
one of the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 
The latter situation was given him 
in a very handsome manner by Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, w ith whom 
he had long been in the habits of friend- 
ship, and who had been a fellow- 
sufferer with him under the keen 
lash of Churchill. pp. 368-372. 


We shali close these anecdotes 
with that of the Hammersmith 
Ghost. 


In the year 1804, the inhabitants 
of Hammersmith were much alarm- 
ed by a nocturnal appearance which, 
tor a considerable time, eluded detec- 
tion or discovery. 
this unfortunate affair, two innocent 
persons met with an untimely death ; 
and as this transaction engaged the 
attention of the public in a_ high 
degree, we shall relate the particulars 
of it. 

An unknown person made it his 
diversion to alarm the inhabitants in 
January 1804, by assuming the figure 
ofa spectre. This sham ghost had 
certainly much to answerfor: one :- 
woman, who was far advanced i 
her pregnancy of a second child, was 
so much shocked, that she took to 
her bed, and survived only two days. 
She had been crossing near the 
church-yard about ten o’clock at night, 
when she beheld something, as she 
described, rise from the tomb-stones. 
The figure was very tall and very 
white ! She attempted to run, but 
the supposed ghost soon overtook 
her; and pressing her in his arms, 
she fainted; in which situation she 
remained some hours, till discovered 
by the neighbours, who kindly led 
her home, when she took to her bed, 
from which, alas! she never rose. 
A waggoner belonging to Mr. Rus- 
sel, was also so alarmed while driv- 
ing a team of eight horses, which 
had sixteen passengers at the time, 
that he took to his heels, and left 
the waggon, horses, and passengers 
in the greatest danger. Neither man, 
woman, or child, could pass that 
way for some time; and the report 
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was, that it was the apparition of 
a man who cut his throat in that 
neighbourhood above a year ago. 
Several lay in wait different nights 
for the ghost; but there were so 
many bye-lanes and paths leading to 
Hammersmith, that he was always sure 
of being in that which was unguarded, 
and every night played off his tricks 
to the terror of the passengers. One 
Francis Smith, doubtless incensed 
at the unknown person who was 
in the habit of assuming this super- 
natural character, and thus frighten- 
ing the superstitious inhabitants of 
the village, rashly determined on 
watching for, and shooting the ghost; 
when unfortunately, in Black-lion- 
lane, he shot a poor innocent man, 
Thomas Millwood, a brick-layer, who 
was in a white dress, the usual 
habiliment of his occupation. This 
rash act having been judged wilful 
murder by the coroner "s inquest, Smith 
was accordingly committed to gaol, 
and took his trial at the _ isuing 
sessions at the Old-Bailey, Jan. 18, 
1804. The Jury at first found him 
guilty of manslaughter, but the crime 
being deemed murder in the eye of 
the law, the Judge couid only receive 
a verdict of guilty or acquittal. He 
was then found guilty, and received 
sentence of death, but was afterwards 
pardoned on condition of being impri- 
soned one year. pp. 375-377. 
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Bust of Charles I. and Cenotaph of 
Sir N. Crispe, in Hammersmith Cha- 
pel—View of the great Quadrangle of 
Fulham Palace—Arms of Bishop Fitz- 
james in the Garden Wall—Ancient 
Gothic Window in Fulham Palace— 
*View of the “Tete du Pont,” opposite 
to Fulham — Autographs of eminent 
persons resident in the Parish—Garden 
View of Normand House. 


Mr. Faulkner published, in 1805, 

“An Historical and Topographical 
Description of His Maijesty’s Royal 
Hospital and Royal Military Asylum 
at Chelsea ; to which is prefixed an ac- 
count of K. James's College at Chelsea, 
embellished with four engravings and 
interspersed with Biographical Anec- 
dotes. 12mo. Ss. 6d. bds. 

Also in 1809, 

“An Historical and Topographical 
Account of Chelsea and its environs, 
interspersed with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Illustrious Persons, and embel- 
lished with a Map and twenty Engravings. 
Royal Svo. 21s. bds. 
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ON 
“The Ilistory of our blessed Saviour, 
TAKEN FROM THE 
NEW ‘TESTAMENT, 

AND PRINTED FOR THE 
Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor ;” 

WITIL ANSWERS ANNEXED., 
By Joun Poo.e, M.A. 
Author of the Village School improved. 


BRIDGWATER: 
J. Poole, Printer. pp. 92. Pr. 9d. 
ee 

We give the Advertisement to 
this elementary little treatise, and 
part of the first section, as a 
specimen of the author’s plan of 
instruction : 

ADVERTISEMENT, 

The following catechetical exer- 
cise, of which a specimen has been 
given in a former publication, was 
originally drawn up by the author 
for the use of his Village School; 
which has been conducted, from the 
commencement of the year 1810, 
with the happiest result, upon the 
principle of tuition by the scholars 
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themselves. It is now published, 
at the request of many of his fellow- 
laborers in the great cause of promot- 
ing the moral and religious education 
of the Poor, with a view chiefly to 
the benefit of those numerous Scheols, 
whichare already formed, or are about 
to be furmed, in various parts of the 
kingdom, upon the same admirable 
principle. 

For the ease and accommodation 
of the juvenile teachers of classes, 
the author has judged it expedient 
to set down answers to all the ques- 
tions: at the same time he wishes 
it to be distinctly understood, that 
these are intended solely for the gui- 
dance of the teachers : 
MEANS the 


and not by any 


as evoct answers that are 


to be required from the children. If 


the answer given by a child should 
agree in sense with the printed an- 
swer,—however it may differ from 
it in words,—it should be decimed 
sutliciently satisfactory. 

In the Enmore School the children 


are never exercised with this set of 


questions until they can read with 
facility and intelligence. Having at- 
tained this degree of proficiency, 
they readily find the proper answers 
to the greater part of the questions, 
either in the lesson itself, or in the 
recollection of some furmer lesson, 
or in their own reflexions. A few 
questions are occasionally introduced, 
to which it is scarcely possible that 
the children can of themselves dis- 
cover the true answers: these, there- 
fore, are supplied by the teacher, 
on first going through the exercise ;: 
but ever afterwards they are expected 
to be, and generally are remembered. 
the seventeenth and = ciziteenth 
questions in Section iv. may serve 
as instances of this kind.—The words 
with their explanations, (printed in 
small capitals,) are previously dictat- 
ed by the teacher, and written by 
the class. This ettectually prepares 
the children for answering those 
questions which relate to the mean- 
ing of the more ditticult or unusual 
terms, 


SECTION I. 
Q, What History does this little 


addcentures of a Dramaiisl 


book contain?—A. The History of 
our Blessed Saviour. _ 
Q. What is the subject of the first 


section? — A, The birth of Jesus 
Christ. : 
Q. What was the name of the 


young woman, to whom the angel 
was sent?—A,. Mary. 

Q. What was the angel’s name? 
—A, Gabricl. 

Q. What is the meaning of the 
word Ance.?— A, A WEAVENLY 
MrssenGer. 

Q. Who sent the angel ?—A. God, 

Q. Who was king of Judea at 
that time ?—A, Herod. 

QQ. What was the name of the city 
in which Mary was then living? 
—A. Nazareth, 

Q. In what part of the country 
was Nazareth?—A. In Galilee. 

Q. Was Mary a married Woman? 
—A, No. 

Q. Was she espoused, or contract- 
ed in marriage ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yo whom was Mary espoused? 

\. To a man whose name was 
Joseph, 

Q. Of what family were Joseph 
and Mary? — A, Of the family of 
David. 

Q. Who did the angel 
with Mary ?—.A. The Lord, 

QQ. What did he say that she was ? 
—A,. llighly favored and _ blessed 
amoug women, 

Q. tlow did Mary feel upon this 
occasion ?—A. She was afraid. 

. Did the Angel comtert and 
encourage her ?—A. Yes; he told her 
not to fear, 

(). With whom did he tell her 
that she had found tavor?—A, With 
L¢ 


was 


say 


d. 
(). Who did he say wou'd descend 
upon her?--A. ‘The Lely Spirit. pp 
2,4. 
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Tuk hero of these adventures, 


who in the History calls himself 


by Metathesis Everf, but in the 
dedication to Mr. Whitbread, Frere, 
sets off from the city of Hereford 
to present a play of his composi- 
tion, on which he had built the 
imaginary fabric of his fortune, to 
the London Managers. He dis- 
plays some know!edge of human 
nature, and has made an entertain- 
ing journey. 

We extract the interview of the 
Dramatist with the 
Drury Lane. 


At length arrived the important, 
decisive day: I was punctual to the 
time, and the gentleman being at 
home, was introduced. He received 
me with very littke more than his 
usual politeness, but his countenance 
betrayed an evident alteration, and 
his manners were indicative of the 
favorable opinion he had formed of 
me from the perusal of the play; yet 
he looked at the same time us if he 
had no good news to impart.— As 
soon as we were seated, I begun, 

“ Well, Sir, I hope that by this 
time you will favor me with your 
opinion concerning this dramatic work 
of mine?” 

“ Sir, to tell you the truth, I have 
not perused it with all the attention 
it deserves, my time having been 
necessarily taken up with other con- 
cerns; but Ll have looked over it, and 
must tel] you, that, although I admire 
the plot, characters, sentiments, and 
style ; though I approve cf the whole 
aS a composition, yet as 
drama, it will not suit us.” 

*“ Not suit you, Sir, and yet you 
acknowledge that it contains whatever 
principally constitutes a good play.” 

“ Sir, I will dea! candidly with you 


an acting 


Manager of 
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—we are the servants of the public, 
our duty, that is to say, our interest, 
enjoins us toattend to and gratify the 
fickle and vitiated taste of the times. 
NOW, Sir, you are come about twenty 
vears too late; and, as | am of opinion 
that your play would not now go 
down with the public, I must be com 
pelled to return it upon your hands.” 

“Then, Sir, if I understand you 
aright, you mean to sat, that the pub- 
lic has lost all relish for dramatic pro- 
ductions, that have only a well-con- 
trived plot, truth of characters, goods 
ness of sentiments, and un appropriate 
sty le to boast of.” 

*« Precisely so, Sir.” 

“ You ustonish me: I thought these 
the chief requisites of a drama.” 

“And there principally consists 
your error.” 

“'Then you consider my play as 
deficient in those essentials.” 

‘“‘ By no means; quite the con- 
trary.” 

“ What am I then to understand ?” 

“Why Sir, you give us men and 
we want monsters. Your's is quite & 
regular thing; there are too few im- 
probabilities in your incidents; the 
dialogue 1s too colloquial; no extra 
ordinary decorations wanted, whereby 
zht; no top or belle 





to eratity the 
extravagantly arrayed; no cant words 
incessantiv repeated; no eccentrici- 
ties, no tricks, no rant, no fighting, 
not even a solitary song! it will be 
called a mere closet play, quite a hua 
crum, believe me, Sir, it will never 

” 
au. 
“Surely, Sir, you are not in ear- 
nest.” 

“But really I am. In point of 
spectacles, and! am afraid in many 
other things besides, we are become 
a nation of children: the frivolous 
Parisians are not sunk quite so low 
as the grave-looking Londoners. Sense 
very little share in theatrical 
amusements, even music has lost its 
captivating power, and whatever we 
might affect, to the contrary, our ideas 
of excellence arise no higher than a 
love song ora jig. Ny, your pro- 
vincial theatres do not afford a more 
cheering prospect. A full house can 
very seldom be obtained by the 


has 


; but 
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attraction of a rope dancer or a coup] 
of sparring boxers.” 


“J must ackno wleds the truth of 


your observation: 

“I have narrowly watched — the 
depravation of the public taste, to Uae 
accomplishment of which, even wri- 
ters of acknowledged merit lave con- 
tributed at the very onset.” 

“T am sorry that any one should 
have so fur prostituted his talents.” 

“ You will, I presume, admit Hol- 
croft as an able writer?” 

I bowed in the afiirmative. 

*“ Well, Sir, it is almost cighteen 
years ago since his “ Road to Ruin” 
was first acted: in one of the scenes, 
a lady accuses Goldfinch of being 
deficient in manners: “ Manners, Ma- 
dam, manners! damme, look at my 
spurs.”"—Whereupon he exhibits his 
heels to the audience, and points to 
a pair of spurs of an ynmense length. 
One would suppose that such a piti- 
ful attempt at buffoonery. iu a regular 
play, would have provokes d the mark- 
ed disapprobation of the audience 

uite the reverse: it obtaincd oudior 
en of appiat se than any witty 


remark from the “School for Scan- 


da!.” Ever since we took the hint, 
and generally find that, the more 
glaring the absurdity, the better 
chance it has of pleasing. One play 


owes its success to the pMincipal cha- 
racter assuming a variety of ridiculous 
attitudes, another to his carrying a 
crooked stick in his cout pocket, or 
repeating how and then such vulgar 


phrases as “ that’s your sort! keep 
ttup! keep moving.” But a most 
preposterous dress is the surest me- 


thod of obtaining success, and a prime 
bang up coachman, smacking his 


whip, retailing cant phrases, aid 
melosed in an iminense great cout 
is, for the present, the prevailing 
taste, till some greater folly strips 
him of his notorfety ; in short, whe- 
ther the thing be im or out of cha- 
racter, it matters nut: ouly outdo 





your competitors in absurdity, and 
you become a favorite with the town.” 

“But [ aiways thought that the 
es lie put up with this trash, merely 
yecause you had better to 


. P. notwir 4 
prouuce. 
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“ Oh, dear, no, Sir, our aim is te 
answer the pub hic ‘demands; let them 
call for better things, and we will 
endeavour to procure them.” 

“ You now give a reason why our 
principal — have left off writing 
fur the stag From the time of 
Shakespeare — to the days of — 
and Cowper, the most eminent poct 
were candidates for dramatic Reena 
even Milton and the stern Johnson 
wrote pluys ; but those times are gone 
by, and the pens of Southey, Scott, 
Campbell, and others are employed 
on different subjects: they scorn to 
contend for the bays, where the 
prizes are awarded to the meanest 
antagonists.” 

“ Yes, Sir, we have discarded sense, 
genius, and wit; we only want panto- 
mimes, jugglers, and buffoons.” 

“ But, by calling yourselves servants 
of the public, do you not underrate 
the dignity of your oflice? A mana- 
ver sould endeavour to guide and 
improve the national taste, stead of 
increasing and minisierme to its 
pravity.” : a 

“The consequence of this chival- 
rous spirit would be a compulsion 
on our parts to sell up and give way 
to less scrupulous adventurers; indeed, 
we of Drury-Lane have not yet trave l- 


led far enough into the regions of 
folly: the general receipts of the 
house prove that we are smarting 
jor our timidity. The gentlemen ot 
Covent Garden have got and they 


he ep the start: they have almost done 
with man, as they find that the brute 
creation turns to a better aecount ; 
aud with that help they nightly 
exhibit to overflowing houses. For 
our parts, we shall be compelled 
shortly to adopt something similar in 
our own defence.” 

“ Then, Sir, this play of mine stands 
uo chance of representation by your 
company ?” 

“We dare not undertake it, for the 
present. Perhaps, in the course of 
a couple of years or su, the public 


will be cloyed with absurdities: they 
may wish for nature and common 
sense, merely as a novelty. We 


should then be happy to accept your 
otier, and although our interest com- 
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pels us to decline it for the present, 





we return you thanks for the pre- 
ference you have given us.” 
Thus ended the conference, but 


notwithstanding the repulse, I could 
hardly feel angry at the man. In 
compliance with my request, the 
manuscript was returned that very 
day. Thus cheated by expectation 
and fooled by hope, I began to com- 
pare myse!f to the weather-beaten 
mariner, who with raptures fancies 
he at iength beholds in the horizon 
the long looked-for land, where in 
the harbour of peace and plenty he 
hopes to reap the reward of his toils 
aud perils; but which land, alas! 
upon a nearer approach, turns out to 
be nothing but a cloud.” pp. 78-83. 


Disappointed in his hopes of 
seeing his play on the stage, the 
author is determined to see a part 
of it in print. We subjoin a spe- 
cimen. 


Enter Fag, bowing to Lord Delvil. 


Delvil. Will there be no end to 
your salutations ?—Pray, Sir, have you 
any business with me? 

Fay. My Lord, I beseech your 
Lordship to view with favorable eyes 
the boldness of this step; for, although 
I may intrude, yet, I presume, 1 do 
not absolutely obtrude. 

Delvil. Who the plague are you? 

Fag. My Lord, my name is Timothy 
Fag; and such as you see me, your 
Lordship beholds a nurseling of the 
muses. 

Delvil. Well, Sir, to the point. 

Fag. Short will be my story, though 
pitiful the case. In the service of 
several dashing London publishers, I 
have done the drudgery of a dray- 
horse, for these last seven years. In 
consequence, I have helped to swell 
a review or magazine to its monthly 
bulk, filled the chasms of adaily paper 
in the dearth of news, supplied actors, 
singers, lottery-oflices, quacks, book- 
sellers, &c. &c. &c. with their respec- 
tive puffs. I have furnished my 
article to a cyclopedia, my quota toa 
compilation, my addenda to a collec- 
tion, in short, lent my poor wits to 
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almost every blockhead of the trade; 
and, as a reward for all these, my 
toils, I have had but bad food, warse 
pay, and no praise. 

Deloil. Why this is hard indeed. 

Fag. Fortunately I have of late 
broken loose from my task-masters, 
and set up for myself. But the extent 
of my genius and the versatility of my 
talents, I devote exclusively to rank 
and fashion. In this view, I humbly 
presume that | can be of some ser- 
vicé to your Lordship. 

Delvil. To me! 

Fag. Yes, my Lord. Should your 
Lordship be at a loss for a bouquet of 
verses to a young lady, or an epigram 
for or against the ministerial party, 
or an elegy on the death of a favorite 
dog, or a sonnet on a robin or canary. 
I will bind myself to produce either of 
them at an hour’s notice. I am like- 
wise an excellent hand at an enigma, 
charade, rebus, or logogriph. In one 
word, should your Lordship be inclin- 
ed to adopt any production of my 
muse, such as ode, elegy, epistle, 
eclogue, idyl, sonnet, satire, or stan- 
zas of poetry of any kind, I should be 
proud of the honor, and your Lord- 
ship may depend upon the strictest 
secrecy. 

Delvil. Faith, Sir, this*is vastly 
civil; and all this out ef pure chris- 
tian love, I presume. 

Fag. A very trifling consideration, 
my Lord, would satisfy me.—But the 
most important service remains to be 
told. 

Delvil. What's that? 

Fag. The very high situation your 
Lordship holds, and the extensive 
ramifications of your connexions, 
must naturally engender a number of 
enemies, some of whom it would be 
impolitic openly to offend: in that 
case, a few well-directed, cutting 
lampoons, lighting on tender places, 
and conveyed to the public through 
the medium of a very fashionable 
morning paper, cannot fail of doing 
execution far and wide. 

Delvil. And this, Sir, is the mode 
of revenge you would advise me to 
adopt. 

Fag. It is a sure and safe one, my 
Lord ; you strike and are secure from 
retaliation. 
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Sir! At 
harmless, 


Delvil.— (sternly.) Hold, 
first I viewed you as a 
thouch useless creature, and as such 
entitled to some relief; but now I 
perceive that you are a venomots 
reptile, and as such [I spurn you from 
me with abhorrence. 

Enter a lame Beggar. 

Beggar. My Lord: bestow your 
charity upon a poor, old, crippled 
soldicr, who has fought many a bard 
battle for his king and country. 

De/vil. Didst thou ever stab in the 
dark, for a paltry hire, him who never 
otfended thee? 

Beggar. Never, my Lord, neve 

Defvil. Didst thou ever backbite 
him, whom, as a man, thou durst not 
tuce? 

Beggar. No, my Lord. I often 
quarrelled, fought my man, and got 
good triends again. 

Delvil. Then thou art by far the 
honester of the twa.—So here is a 
couple of guineas to drink my health. 
—Exit. 

Beggar. A 
Bless your chari 
Drink thy health! Why I'll make a 
nicht on’t—Huzza! Huzza! Deivil 
for ever! Huzza !— Evit huzzawe 

Fag. (solus.) Was ever a poet of 
my sublimity so degraded! levelled 
with a reptile, and r nked below a 

-l’ll be speedily avenged on 
the ignorant nobleman.— This mo- 
ment will I see what can be done. 
Vil satirize the goth; I'll lampoon 
the ostrogoth; I’ epigrammatize the 
vandal: the shafts of my wit shall 
pierce the hottentot through and 
throuch.—T’il make a cullender of the 
barbarian —Evit. pp. 161-167. 


couple of guineas! 
your Lordship.— 


ke vear !- . 
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Mr. Faber is known to the Christ- 
ian world by the following works : 


1. A Fourth Edition of a Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies that have 
been fulfilled, are nuw fulfilling, o1 
will hereafter be fulfilled, relative to 
the great Period of 1260 Years, &c 
In two large volumes, octavo, price 
im boards #1. 1s. 

2. A Second Edition of a Generai 
and Connected View of the Prophecies 
relative to the Conversion, Resto- 
ration, union, and future Glory of the 
Tlouses of Judah and Israel. In two 
volumes, ociavo, price 17s, 

3. A Dissertation ¢ on the Prophecy 
cont ined in Daniel, Chap. ix. Ver. 24 
to , usually denominated the Pro- 
phecy of the Seventy Weeks. In one 
large volume, octave, price in boards 
12s. 

N.B. This work completes the 
Author’s Plan of Dissertations on the 
Prophecies which reach to or beyond 
tiie close of the great Period of 1260 
Years. He believes that none of them 
have now passed unnoticed by him. 

4. A Dissertation on the Mysteries 
of the Cabiri, or the Great Gods of 
Samothrace, Troas, Crete, Italy, 
Fgypt, and Phenicia, being an 
attempt to show that the several 
Orgies of Bacchus, Ceres, Mithras, 
Isis, Adonis, and Cybele, were found- 
ed upon an union of the Commemo- 
rative Rites of the Deluge with the 
Adoration of the Host of Heaven. 
in two large volumes, octavo, price 
ti boards, i6s. 





If we are not mistaken, the pre- 
sent work will become more popu- 
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lar than his former publications, 
interesting as they are, because it 
is applicable to every person, who 
is, or wishes to become, a real 
Christian. 


Every person, (says the author,) 
who is in the teast degree acm 
quainted with the corruption of 
the human heart, will readily ac- 
knowledge, thet his own unassisted 
abilities are totally unequal to the 
task of faithfully serving God. Re- 
peated violations of the most solemn 
resolutions of amendment have shown 
him his weakness; and his numerous 
lapses have wofully convinced him, 
that he stands in need of some divine 
conductor to lead him in safety 
through the perilous journey of life. 
Such a guide is promised in Scripture 
to every sincere Christian. 

We are not to suppose, that the 
ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit 
were confined to the apostolic age. 
Human nature is much alike, at all 
periods, and in all countries. Though 
Christianity is now established, and 
though miraculous interference is no 
longer necessary to the well-being of 
the Church; yet the present race of 
men will never be essentially better 
than their heathen predecessors, so 
long as they rest satisfied with having 
only outwardly enabraced the religion 
of the Messiah. A mere bypocritical 
and external profession of faith cannot 
be pleasing to that God, who regards 
motives no less than actions. A radi- 
cal change must take place in the 
heart, as well as an outward reform- 
ation in the manners; and this 
change can only be effected by the 
agency of some superior power. ‘The 
heart is as much averse now to the 
genuine practice of piety, as it was in 
the days of the Apostles; and, though 
we have no longer to combat the hur- 
rors of persecution, we have still to 
struggle with the unwillingness and 
corruption of the soul. If the whole 
of religion consisted in the bare belief 
of certain tenets and in the due obser- 
vance of certain ceremonies, we should 
find very little difficuity in becoming 
thoroughly religious characters, But, 
when we are called upon to begin the 
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work of self-reformation—when we are 
required to love God with all our heart, 
with all our soul, and with all our 
strength; when we are enjoined to pre- 
fer, upon all occasions, his will to our 
own, and to sacrifice our bosom sins, our 
darling vicesupon the aliarofChristian- 
ity; then commences the struggle: the 
inbred venom of our nature unmedi- 
ately shows itself; our very spirit rises 
both against the law and the law-gi- 
ver; and we discover the utter im- 
possibility of working any change in 
our affections merely by our own 
efforts. No human arguments can 
persuade a man to love what he hates, 
and to delight in what he detests. 
Submission they may perhaps teach 
him; but it will be the sullen sub- 
mission of a slave, not the cheerful 
acquiescence of a son. To produce 
this change is the peculiar office of 
the Holy Spirit; and. since none but 
he can produce it, his ordinary influ- 
ence is absolutely and universally ne- 
cessary at present, and will be equally 
so even to the very end of the 
world, 

In the following pages,{I have en- 
deavoured to state what appears to 
me the plain doctrine of Scripture and 
the Church of England. Though we 
are repeatedly assured by the word of 
God, that of ourselves we can do no 
good thing; yet we are never repree 
sented as mere machines, subjected to 
an overwhelming and _ irresistible 
influence. ‘The aid of the Holy Spirit 
is frecly offered unto al/; nor does 
that blessed Person cease to strive 
even with the most profligate, uil they 
have obstinately rejected the counsel 
of God against themselves. The still 
small voice of conscience, which is in 
elfect the voice of God, long coniinues 
to admonish them; and the extreme 
difficulty, which they find in silencing 
it, sufficiently shows how unwilling 
the Almighty is that any should 
perish. All, that will, may be saved; 
for our Lord hath expressly declared, 
that wkosoever cometh unto him, he 
will in no wise cast him out. Let 
none therefore despair on the ground 
ot their being rejected by a tremen- 
dous and irreversible decree of exclue 
sion: for surely, if such a decree 
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existed, God’s repeated expostulatiens 
with sinners for slighting his eracious 
offers, when at the same time they 
lay under a fatal necessity of slighting 
them, would be a soleinn mockery, 
unworthy of a being of infinite mercy 
and holiness. 

In fact, the general experience of 
manktoad perfectly agrees with Scrip- 
ture. There never yet was a guod 
man wiw did not find that he both 
required and — divine assist- 
ance to enable him to overcome his 
corruptions ; a there never yet was 
a bad man, who did not perceive 
somewhat within him forcibly res- 
training him from the commission 
of sin, and warmly urging him to 
the practice of holiness. Dulf of the 
follies and vanities of the world are 
mere contrivances to silence this 
troublesome monitor. Jen love dark- 
ness rather than light, simply because 
their deeds ure evil. pp. ix-xvi. 


The subjects of the work are 
the following : 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER 1. The necessity of the 
ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit 
shown from a view of the state of man 
by nature ; his understanding, his will, 
and his affections, being all de »praved in 
consequence of original sin.—CHApTER 
rr. The illumination of the understand- 
ing through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the first work of grace in the 
human soul. — CHapTer jt. A de- 
scription of two different classes of men, 
whose understandings are enlightencd, 
while their hearts remain unaffected.— 
Cuapter iv. The influence of the 
Holy Spirit “upon the will.—Cuapr- 
TER v. ‘The influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit upon the affect ions—CHAPTER Yr. 
The Holy Spirit, a comforter, and an 
intercessor.—CuaAPTer yit. The fruits 
of the Spirit contrasted with the works 
of the flesh—Cuarter vit. The 
constant influence of the Holy Spirit 
necessary to conduct us in safety to the 
end of our pilgrimage. ; 


We extract the following passage 
from “the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the will’ 


Man being by nature in a state of 
coniplete darkness and ign orance, SO 
tar as relates to spiritual things, the 
first operation of the Holy Ghost must 
necessarily be to remove the veil from 
oft his heart and to enlighten his un- 
derstanding. This, however, as we 
have already seen, is of little use, unless 
the affections be also reclaimed from the 
love of sin and converted to the love 
of God, The divine principle, never- 
theless, may exist in the heart, even 
when the favored possessor of it least 
Suspects its presence and is a Imost 
rea‘ly to despair from his :upposed de- 
ficiency init. The striking difference 
between the character of these hn unble, 
dejected, seli-condemning, believers, 
and the character of those unhappy 
men, who know the truth only to hate 
and reject it, has been sufficiently 
shown. Whatever degree of reluc- 
tance a man may feel in the perform- 
ance of his duty, yet if he do perform 
it, if he daily pray and strive against 
this reluctance, it, instead of hatred 
towards the son of God, he at times 
be sensible of tender cricf trom the 
consciousnes of his own obduracy 
and ingratitude; he may depend 
upon it, that these emotions, so op- 
posite to the hellish temper of an 
unrenewed heart, are the first-{fruits 
of that Spirit, whose peculiar office it 
is to guide the Christian into all 
truth, 

Wicked men indeed have some- 
times good wishes. Even Balaam, 
when obstinately resisting the coun- 
sel of the Most High, could yet 
exclaim, May J die the death of the 
righteous, and may my latter end be 
like his! But unhappily these wishes 
only spring up occasionally. There is 
nothing of that abiding sense of God’s 
presence, the restless desire of a 
greater degree of communion with 
him, which every real Christian is 
wont to experience. In the uncon- 
verted, good impressions, however 
lively at first, soon wear off; and they 
gradually return to their former habits 
of irreligion; but, in the children of 
God, such impressions perpetually 
acquire fresh vigor and energy; they 
grow with their ¢ growth and strengthen 
with their strength, until they imper- 
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teptibly become the main spring of 
every thought and action, 

The Holy Spirit, then, having en- 
lightened the understanding, proceeds, 
in the next place, to renovate the 
will and the affections. At first, the 
change in the inclinations is scarcely 
to be perceived. Oppressed with a 
load of superincumbent corruptions, 
the spark of divine life seems at times 
almost to approach to utter extinction. 
But not one word or one tittle of all 
God’s promises can fail. The sinoking 
flax will gradually burst out into 
a clear flame, when fanned by the 
gentle breezes of the Holy Spirit. A 
greater conformity will soon take 
place between the will of the 
Christian, and the will of his God. 
Even should this comfort be for a 
season denied, still he is under the 
protection of his Lord ; who views 
with a loving pity the struggle in his 
heart, and who will doubtless, as soon 
as it shal! be expedient tor him, cause 
the light of his countenance to shine 
upon him. Meanwhile all things 
work together for his good; and, if his 
inclinatious be deficient in fervency, 
his conscience acquires fresh tender- 
ness and more acute discernment. 
‘The difficuity, which he finds in 
loving what he ought to love, gives 
him deeper views of sin, and convinces 
him more effectually of his own utter 
inability. He now discovers, and 
believes, on the sure ground of actual 
experience, that in himself dwelleih 
no good thing, and that all his sufjici- 
ency is of God. So far from being 
tuithful to grace, as some vainly talk, 
he daily sees more and more of his 
untaithtulaess; and, though he strives 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
to work out his salvation, yet he is 
constrained to acknowledge that é# is 
God, who worketh in him both to will 
and to do. pp. 97-102. 


Since the publication of the 
Bishop of Lincoln's Refutation of 
Calvinism, much has been said and 
written on the subject of Regener- 
ation. The view - hich Mr. Faber 
has taken of it, is deserving of the 
attenticn of those, who are in dan- 


ger of falling into the opposite ex. 
tremes of considering Regeneration 
as necessarily attached to Baptism, 
and of regarding that Sacrament as 
a mere initiation into the Church. 


We may observe, that our ve- 
nerable refurmers clearly speak ot 
regeneration as taking place in 
adult subjects; and therefore do not 
attach it necessurcly, and in the way of 
cause and effect, to baptism. Analo- 
gous to it, is the declaration in the 
catechism, that the two sacraments 
are only generally necessary to salva- 
tion. For siuce our Lord asserts that 
regeneration is absolutely necessary to 
salvation, if our reformers had believed 
that the inward spiritual grace was 
altogether inseparable trom the out- 
ward visible sign, they must have 
maintained that baptism was not 
merely geacrally, but indispensably, 
necessary lo our entering into the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘These explana- 
tory declarations of their sentiments 
in the homilies and catechism will 
teach us, how we ought to understand 
the phraseology of the baptismal ser- 
vice. Sacrame:.tal regeneration is 
there hoped, in the judgment of 
charity, to be real regeneration; just 
as St. Paul, in his eprstles, is wont to 
adéress a whole church, as if every one 
of its members were indisputable heirs 
of salvation: but, whether the sub- 


jects of baptism have really been 


renewed by the Holy Spirit, must be 
determined by their future conduct. 
In fact, if we maintain that regene- 
ration is so inseparable from baptism, 
that every baptized person is regenerate, 
and that every unbaptized person is un- 
regenerate: we shall be compelled to 
maintain that the devout Corneiius 
was absolutely in the gall of bitter- 
ness until he was baptized, while the 
baptized sorcerer Simon was a truly 
regenerate Christian, notwithstanding 
he is declared hy Peter to have neither 
lot nor part in the Holy Spirit. Note, 
pp. 106-108. 


The following quetation on the 
state of the regenerate will convey 
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an idea of the style and principles 
of the author. 


Upon the whole, we may conclude 
that, in the regenerate, the vicious 
inclinations of corrupt nature are not 
so much eradicated, as mortified and 
subdued. A new principle is instilled 
into the heart, diametrically opposite 
to the affections of the flesh, and 
waging an eternal war against them. 
Tt is vain to expect in this world, 
that duty will ever be entirely un- 
attended with pain. he carnal mind 
as enmity against God, for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed 
ean be. As a remnant of the idoija- 
trous Canaanites was lett in the midst 
of the children of Israel, to be a thorn 
in their sides and a perpetual snare 


to them: so are the evil affections of 


a Christian @ constant source of 
trouble and vexation to him. Yet 
these lusts of the flesh are kept in 
a state of abject slavery to their new 
master; aud although they may be dis- 
posed occasionally to rebel, and, in fact 
do never cordially submit to the yoke 
imposed upon them, still are they daily 
constrained to bow benesth it, still 
are they daily losing some portion 
of their original strength and 
influence. At times, indeed, as every 
believer knows by wocful experience, 
the house of Saul will appear to 
prevail against the house of David. 
Long and tedious is the war between 
them, a war which can only terminate 
with the extinction of one of the 
parties; yet im the course of this 
spiritual struggle, it will be found 
that David stronger and 
stronger, and the house of Saul weaker 
and weaker, F.ven natural causes will 
contribute their mite ef co-operation 
with the Spirit of grace, What at 
first was indescribably irksome, wil 
through habit gradually become to- 
lerable, if not palatable, even to our 
natural inclinations; while the hope 
of a speedy victory and a glorious 
recompence will alleviate the hard- 
ships of the Christian warfare. 
Meanwhile the soul, through the 
assistance of the blessed Spirit, will 
be perpetually advancing in the paths 
of boliness, and perpetually disco- 


wares 
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vering new beauty, and experiencing 
fresh pleasure in them. A delightful 
sense of security, a calm reliance 
upon the protection of God, and a 
consciousness of possessing an interes 
est in the merits of the Saviour, will 
smooth the rugged path of duty, and 
make the rough places plain. The 
communion of saints, that golden 
though invisible chain which forms 
the connexion hetween the higher 
and the nether worlds, affords a never 
failing source of happiness to the 
believer. If a pagan could exult in 
the uncertain prospect of rejoining 
his friends in the realms of bliss, 
what shall we say of the certain 
view of futurity held out to the 
Christian? In a few,in avery few 
years, death will be swallowed up 
m victory, the wicked will cease from 
trovbling, and the weary will be 
at rest. Those associates, in whom 
he most delighted while upon earth, 
will soon rejoin him, pure, perfect, 
and sinless, in heeven. He 1s con- 
scious that ut present there is a 
something in his nature, a bitter root 
ef perverseness and corruption, which 
prevents him trem attaining to that 
dearee of holiness, that entire com- 
munion with God, beneath which 
his soul is unable to rest satished. 
The delights in the law of God after the 
inward man, but he sees another law 
ia his against, the 
law of his mind. ence arises a wish 
to qui this tioublesome world and 
all its vanities; a desire to be with 
Christ which is far better. Yet is 
this wish unalloved with discontent. 
The Christian can humbly resign 
himself, whether living or dying, 
to the good pleasure ot is heavenly 
Father, who knows, infinitely better 
than himself, what is good and proper 
for him, ‘Thus, secure under the 
protection of his God, and firmly 
relying on the merits of his Saviour, 
he calmly awaits the hour of his 
dissolution; when he shadl be deli- 
vered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, when tears shall be wiped 
away trom every eye, and when 
the sorrows of time shall give place 
ta the joys of eternity. pp. 121-6 
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We may alsoadd the conclusion : 


The result, then, of the whole 
myuiry is this :—that man by nature 
is born in sin, a child of wrath, 
and utterly unable either to think or 
to do any good by virtue of his own 
unassisted faculties :—that, although 
Christ laid down his lite for him, he 
cannot avail himself of the benefits 
which result from that mysterious 
sacrifice, unless a change be effected 
in his understanding, his will, and 
his affections; so that he may per- 
ceive his need of a Saviour, desire 
above all things to serve him, and 
unfeignedly leve the way of his 
commandments :—that, being dead 
in trespasses and sius, he is no more 
able to infuse life inio his soul, than 
& corpse is to raise itself up from. the 


grave :—that the blessed Spirit of 


God is the appointed agent to work 
this great to to sanctify and 
comfort the heart of the believer, and 
to conduct him in safety to the realms 
ot everlasting happiness :—that he is 
the bestower ot every good and 
every perfect gift, the breath of our 
spiritual life, and the support of our 
drooping courage :—that through him 
we commence our journey to heaven ; 
and that through him alone we are 
enabled to persevere even to the 
end :;—that when he hides his face, 
we are troubled: and, should he 
totally withdraw himself,  spirjtual 
death would be the immediate conse- 
quence ;— but that we have a promise, 
that he will abide with us jor ever; 
and on the strength of that promise, 
we go on our way, if not always 
rejoicing, yet always with such a 
degree of confidence as God in his 
wisdom judges to be sufficient for 
us.—To him we have committed 
our souls through the merits of 
Christ Jesus; and we wait, with a 
humble, a trembling, reliance upon 
his word, for that salvation, which 
he freely offers to all who are willing 
to accept it. he grass withereth, the 
Jlower fudeth ; but the word of our 
God shall stand faust for ever. The 
world may frown upon us, and the 
powers of darkness may league to- 
gether against us; but the rock, 
upon which we are founded, is the 
sure rock, the rock of ages. 
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TRANSLATION 
OF THE 
Ninth Canto of Voltaire’s 


HENRIADE, 


—— ee 


The reader will turn to the origi- 
nal, and judge of the fidelity of the 
Translation. We quote the open- 
ing lines of the charming descrip- 
tion of the temple of Love. 


In ancient Cyprus’ ever-blissful isle, 

Where peace serene and rich abundance 
smile, 

A palace stands, whose walls, devote te 


Joy 
Defy "Time's futile efforts to destroy. 
Nature the first foundations firmly laid, 
And Art, to crown the whole, has joiz ‘d 
her aid. 
The landscape round in richest verdure 
drest, [molest. 
Nor wintry gales, nor scorching suns 
Here fruits and flewers in quick succes- 
sion grow, {flow ; 
And nature’s gifts in ceaseless plenty 
Perpetual spring adorns these happy 
fields, [vests yields, 
And bounteous earth spontaneous har- 
Whate’er Heaven's fostering hand at 
first bestow'd, fman's abode, 
When Eden's blooming bewer was 
Days of delight, and nights of rapturous 
bliss, [mess, 
All that could form primeval Aappi- 
All, save its innecciice, here mortals taste, 
And in luxurious ease the rosy moments 
waste. 


We have no Preface or Adver 
tisement to the work, and therefore 
conclude that it is circulated as a 
Specimen ouly. 
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Mr. George commences his work 
by the following expianatory para- 
graph. 

The method which T propose to 
myself, in handling the subject of the 
present treatise, will be to submit to 
the reader, in the first place, some 
matters concerning Lives in general, 
and, principally, concerning the fuund- 
ation in law of the public offence ; 
that is to say, the grounds on which a 
libeller is considered in Jaw as a pyb- 
lic offender. I shall afterwards partéru- 
farly inquire wherein Libel consists, 
or in other words, what is necessary 
to be done in order to the committing 
of the offence. This part of my sub- 
ject will call upon me to Jay before 
the reader my notion of the law as it 
is in cases of Libel; and herein, Iam, 
of course, to be governed in a great 
degree by the several authorities to be 
found in tae books. But beside the 
conclusions to which I shall come in 
relation to the law as it is in cases ot 
Libel, I shall vemwure to nitroduce, 
here and there, some general reason- 
ings concerning Libel, considered in- 
depende sutly cl any establis hed SyS- 
tem of positive law on the su! ject. 
These reasonings will therefore relate 
to what may, for distinction suke, be 
termed the natural law of libel. pp. 1 

As Mr. George has not prefixed 
to his work a table of contents, 
the reader is left to search for par- 
ticular subjects through the me- 
dium of the index. 
remedying this oversight, we have 
collected the tills of the chapters, 
and subjoin them in their order, 

Chap. I. Containing general mat- 


ters concerning libel—Chap. IH. Of 


what is a libel— Chap. Uf, Of whe is 


By way of 


a libeller, in so fur as it depends upon 
the committing of some act with re- 
gard to a libel—Chap. [V.. Of the 
motive to the act which must have 
been committed with regard to the 
libel—Chap. V. A disquisition on 
the right benefits, and proper bound- 
aries of politic al discussion—Chap, 
VI. The consideration of the motive 
to the act, that must have been com- 
mitted with regard to the libel, re- 
supacd and concluded, 


We read with no small avidity 
the passage in this work which re- 
gards the freedom of criticism, 
and were gratified in finding, at 
full length, the liberal charge given, 
a few years ago, by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, in the case of a well-known 
prosecution for ridiculing a work 
of Sir Johu Carr. It was then 
laid down as a rule that it is no li- 
bel to ridicule an author, ‘‘in as far 
as he has identified himself with his 
work, and that he has no ground of 
action unless followed into domes- 
tic life for the purpose of personal 
slander.” 


Tt is to be observed, that as authors, 
Painters, and players, men are not 
private individuals. ‘Their customers 
are more properly and directly the 
public itsel. ‘They deal, too, with 
the mind, not with lands or tene- 
ments, goods or chattels; and ngt 
only with the mind, but with the 
mind of the public, inasinuch as the 
legitimate objects of « wuthorship, paint- 
ing, and dramatical exhibition, are 
to extend the knowledge and improve 
the taste of the public. They offer 
themselves, consequently, as candi- 
dates for publi ic approbation in mat- 
ters in which the public is imme- 
diately interested; and in so doing, 
they necessarily submit their respec- 
tive pretensions to public discussion 
It is clear, h owever, that men may be 
libelled in their characters of authors 
painters, and players. And though I 
do net happen to have met with a 
case in which any specific meaning 
has been held a libel on a man in his 
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character of author, painter, or 
player, yet it may be collected from 
decisions in cases of this description, 
where the meaning has been held not 
toy be libellous, that the meaning 
must, at the least, be one which 
plainly detracts from the real merits 
of the performance in respect of 
whict: the author, painter, or player, 


is alledged to be libelled.  p. 59. 


Most of our readers are appri- 
sed that truth is in certain cases no 


justification of a libel. Some men, 


whether from a dogmatical cast of 
mind, or a desire to throw ridi- 
cule on the law, have gone the 
length of asserting that the “ great- 
er the truth, the greater the libel.” 
Of this notable allegation we shall 
merely say that we are disposed to 
class it with the singular tenet 
among the monks in the days of 
Luther, Quanto melior grammati- 
cus, tanto pejor theologus. No part 
of Mr. George’s book is more ac- 
ceptable to us than the section (p. 
$31) in which he recommends 
guarded and temperate expressions 
in animadverting on the policy of 
foreign powers. Vehement lan- 
guage, in this respect, tends, in 
time of war, to make hostility 
more rancorous; while in time of 
peace, the most philanthropic effu- 
sions, if not used with circumspec- 
tion, will often defeat their own 
purpose. It is impracticable to 
put an enslaved nation into the im- 
mediate possession of freedom ; 
for though they may be so far 
stimulated as to overturn one des- 
potic government, another of the 
same description would infallibly 
succeed. 

Mr. George is not disposed to flat- 
ter his countrymen in regard to the 
degree of knowledge,which they pos- 
sess of their laws and constitution. 
Many of those who in other re- 
spects pass for clever persons, are, 
in his opinion, (p. 244,) very defi- 
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cient in this important department 
of information. It is never made 
an object of study at school or 
eollege, and the greater number, 
even of those who may be termed 
men of education, do little more 
than collect their ideas on it from 
newspapers. He accounts it there- 
fore highly expedient, to make 
the rising generation improve in 
this respect, for he lays it down, 
(p. 253Y as a fundamental po- 
sition, that sound information in 
regard to the principles of govern- 
ment is essential to the security of 
freedom. The tight of political 
discussion is still, in his opinion, 
(p. 185,6) in a very undefined state. 
We have no written law expressly 
enacting or declaring the existence 
of such aright. It seems to rest 
solely on the ‘«Imissions of our 
several courts of justice, without 
being ascertained, in cases of po- 
litical libel particularly, with any 
thing like satisfactory precision. 
There appears, says Mr. George, 
(p- 112) no necessity for creating 
a distinction between “ him who 
contrives a libel, and him who pro- 
cures its contrivance at the hands 
of another.” A greater share of 
difficulty has been experienced in 
another point—we mean in defining 
what constitutes the publication of 
a libel. Persons, wnacquainted 
with the technical mysteries of 
law, must be amused at the variety 
of the modes of communication, 
which have been accounted equiva- 
lent to “ publishing,” by the sages 
of the bench. To send a libel in 
the shape of a letter, even.to the 
party libelled, has been ruled to 
be a publication. To read it aloud, 
to sing it, or even to make signifi- 
cant gestures, such as placing the 
fingers on the forehead in a posi- 
tion to convey the idea of horns, 
all come uader the description of 
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publishing. The law, however, 
m1 iis kindness, (p. 116) forgives a 
person for heariig a libel read, 
for laughing at it, and even fer 
taking a copy of it; but it re- 
mains to be ascertained bv future 
elecisions, whether the writer of a 
libel, published by another person, 
without the knowledge of the wri- 
ter, be liable to punishment. From 
these and many other passages of 
the work, the adventurous writers 
who hazard libels, may learn “* what 
treacherous embers lie scattered 
beneath their footsteps.” 

Mr. George dedicates his book, 
with expressions of great regard, 
to Mr. Tipp of the Temple, a 
gentleman extremely well known in 
the leeal profe ssien, and partic ular- 
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Mr. Baily inforins his readers in 

his preface, thata gentleman nnch 

accustomed to arithmetical caleula- 
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Solar Eclipse which is said to have been predicted by Thales. 


Buaily’s Doctrine of Life Annuities. 


tions, Mr. George Barrett, of Pet- 
worth, in Sussex, ‘had formed, after 
immense labor, a very comprehen- 
sive set of Life Annuity Tabies. 
These he proposed to publish in two 
4to volumes, and was hopeful that 
the advantages to be derived from 
his plan would recommend it to the 
Life- Assurance Companies, as well 
as generally to other persons 
throughout the kingdom, who 
might be interested in estimates of 
this descripiion. But his hopes 
and expectations were disappointed 
in every quarter; and he was obli- 
ged to abantion the design of com- 
municating his labors, in their ex- 
tent, to the public, 

Mr. Baily, however, was desirous 
of making at least a partial publica- 
tion of the exertions of his friend, 

In order to preserve some record of 
Mr. Barrett’s prodigious labor, as well 
as to explain the principles upon 
which his Tables are constructed— 
principles which open a new and a 
wide field to the analyst, and which 
greatly abridge the labor of computa 
tion in some of the most intricate 
— that occur in the science— 

I drew up the following memoir, and 
presented it to the Royal Society, 
under the impression that they might 
think it worthy of publication in the 
Philosophical Transactions. They had, 
in the preceding year, given a favorable 
reception toa paper which I sent to 
them, on a subject /ess deserving their 
attention; ' but [ had then to learn, 
that whilst the volumes which are 
annually published by the Royal So- 
ciety are open to such curious yet 
fruitless speculations, they are shut to 
investigations of a more serious and 
important nature. Nevertheless, as 
far as my humble efforts can avail, the 
astonishing labors of Mr. Barrett shall 
not sink into oblivion ; and Lam happy 
in his permission to print the following 
paper toyge ther with the: accompanying 
tables, by way of Appendix to my 


See the 
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Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assuran- 
ces : whereby some record of his won- 
derful exertions in this particular 
branch of science may sti/l be preser- 
ved umonyst those who are interested 
in the subject. pp. 11,12. 

Afier this preamble, Mr. Baily 
proceeds to explain the method 
adopted by his friend and to illus- 
trate it by several tables, contain- 
ing the following calculations. 

1. On the expectation of a sin- 
gle life —2. Expectation of two joint 
lives—3. Annuities on a singie life— 
4. Annuities on two joint lives. 

To explaiu the particular mode 
pursued would occupy cousiderable 
space, and would be interesting only 
to that very limited portion of our 
readers, who take an interest in such 
calculations. 
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A 


A DisEAse, which affects only 
a small part of a very small 
organ devoted to the most im- 
portant of the senses, and capa- 
ble of almost sudden removal by a 
bloodless operation, shouid natu- 
rally interest every person of an 
inquiring miud, Such «a disease is 
Cataract, and Mr. Stevenson has, 
in this small volume, entered into 
the professional consideration of 
the different points connected with 
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it. Weare presented with a note 
in the first pave, on the derivation 
of the word Cataract, and on the 
diiferent epithets which have been, 
at various periods, affixed to it. 
‘The term is now universally under- 
stood to imply that defect in the 
organ of vision, which consists in 
an opacity more or less con- 
siderable of the crystalline lens, 
or its enveloping membrane. 

That our readers may be enabled 
to form some idea of the subject 
matter, and contents, of the work 
before us, we shall give a short 
analysis of each section in the or- 
der followed by the author. 

The first section, “‘ On the nature 
and seat of true Cataract,” contains 
a short historical description of 
the progress of knowledge respect- 
ing this disease from Galen down- 
wards, tracing the various opinions 
with great perspicuity, through 
every successive age, and every 
part of the continent, to our own 
times, and our own Island. The 
distinction between the different spe- 
cies of Cataract is pointed out, and 
an uccount of the altered structure 
of the part affected is rendered 
not only intelligible, but even inte- 
resting to the -common reader. 

In the 2nd section, ‘ On the 
symptoms of Cataract,” many new 
observations occur, which ought 
to be perused by those who have 


habitual inflammation of the eye, 
or beginning obscurity of sight. 


The commencement of the disease, 
from being seldom attended with 
any other symptoms than a con- 
fused perception of minute objects, 
and the appearance of a settled 
mist before the eyes, is, Mr, Ste- 
venson observes, not unfrequently 
mistaken for an incipient gutta 
serena, or palsy of the optic nerve. 
When the Cataract is of some 
standing, it exhibits, on inspection 
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a speck or spot of muddiness di- 
rectly behind the pupil, the color 
of which is white, brown, yellow, 
&c. We shall not, however, 
transcribe any part of this section, 
not only because it would be doing 
injustice to the whole, but also 
because we are aware, that the 
symptomsof disease, when mutilated 
and only partially detailed, are too 
frequently misapplied by the un- 
initiated reader to his own case. 

The 3rd section “On the liabi- 
lity of both sexes and all ages to 
Cataract,” affords, as might be 
expected, nothing particularly new. 
Mr. S. thinks, however, men more 
liable to it than females. It some- 
times invades very suddenly. A 
case is given where three days suf- 
ticed for its formation, and Richter 
is quoted to prove, that it occa- 
sionally happens in a still shorter 
period, 

“The proximate cause of Cata- 
ract” is the subject of the 4th sec- 
tion, respecting which very little 
is known; consequently it is as 
short as might be expected from a 
practical writer, who is unwilling te 
enter into the intricacies of conjec- 
ture. The opinion that inflamma- 
tion produces this state of the 
erystalline is very unsatisfactory, 
as are also the hypotheses of Mai- 
tre Jan and St. Ives, which are 
shortly examined. 

The succeeding section “ On the 
exciting causes of Cataract,” con- 
tains some, tous aovel, remarkson 
constitutional complaints, such as 
strume, gout, &c. as giving rise 
to Cataract, and is free from the 
fzilure of too many writers who 
consider almost every thiag as 
a cause, which may in any way 
eontribute to the developement of 
an effect. 

The 6th section, “On the seve- 
tal modes of treating Catari ct,” 


exhibits a brief historical view of 
the various aitempts hitherto made 
at relieving the disease, with or 
without an operation, and the se- 
veral modes of conducting the lat- 
ter when rendered expedient by 
the failure of medical treatment. 
Couching or depression, the origi- 
nal mode of removing the opaque 
lens from the axis of vision, is 
noticed from its inventor Cv .sus, 
who florished about the beginning 
of the Christian Era, to the acci- 
dent which first suggested the rival 
plan of extraction in 1707. The 
advantages and disadvantages of 
these two operations are concisely 
displayed, and sufficient arguments 
are adduced to justify the neces- 
sity and introduction of a third 
mode of cure, resulting from a know- 
ledge of the solvent power of the 
aqueous humor, to which it is the 
principal object of this work to 
excite attention. This method, of 
modern invention, very naturally 
iutroduces the longest, most im- 
portant, and concluding section. 
“On the removal of the diffe- 
rent species of Cataract by the 
process of absorption.” In effect- 
ing this mode of cure, which comes 
nearest to the operations of nature, 
and is of course attended with the 
least violence to the parts, or the sys- 
tem, Mr. Saunders and an author 
(who, as his pupil, very candidly 
and honorably acknowledges him- 
self indebted for the principle on 
which this operation is founded) 
appear to peculiar advantage. This 
method is accomplished by intro- 
duciug a double-edged needle (a 
correct representation of which and 
ihe other improved instruments, is 
given in a plate) into the opaque 
crystalline, destroying its cohesion 
and freely dividing the capsule which 
incloses it. The latter part of the 
operation is essential to its success: 
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after this, the process of absorp- 
tion is committed to nature, no 
treatment being usually required 
but that of checking any disposi- 
tion to inflammation, which the 
author has shown, by some very 
satisfactory cases, to have a remark- 
able effect in suspending the cura- 
tive process; which sometimes re- 
quires for its completion a second 
introduction of the needle. Tlie 
nature of our publication precludes 
a minute detail of these methods. 

We will only add, that every 
the most minute circumstance 
attending the patient, the part to 
be operated on, the position during 
the operation, the duty of the ope- 
rator, and of the assistant, the form 
and mode of using the instrument, 
&c. are dwelt on. 

We will close this article by 
copying the author's concluding 
paragraph, which ingenuously ac- 
knowledges the source from whence 
he derived his principle, a summa- 
ry of his improvements, and a de- 
claration, founded upon his own 
individual experience, of the suc- 
cess which will, he persuades him- 
self, accompany the adoption of 
the foregoing directions as applica- 
ble to the different species of the 
disease. 


The Reader will perceive (says Mr. 
Stevenson) by the extracts given from 
Mr. Saunders’s Letters, and my own 
subsequent remarks, that the im- 
provements I have ventured to offer, 
so far from being inconsistent wiih, 
have naturally resulted from a prac- 
tical application of his suggestions, 
They consist, principally, of a more 
convenient mode of producing a 
dilatation of the pupil, a new invented 
speculum for supporting the upper 
eye lid, and steadying the globe; 
such an alteration in the needle as 
gives the operator a more determined 
power over the common cataract ; and 
a knife better adapted to the particu- 


lar forms of the disease. It will, I 
flatter myself, Le admitted, that 
there is no kind of Cataract, which 
by one or other ofthe above processes, 
may be reduced to a state fitted for 
spontancous absorption, the lenticular 
by means of the needle, and even the 
dense and elastic capsular by the 
knife. 
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In a prefatory address to the 
reader, Miss Hutchinson avails 
herself of the opportunity to offer 
to the public her grateful remem- 
brance of the reception they gave 
her first literary effort, occasioned 
by the detention of her father, then 
a prisoner of war. The same mo- 
tive appears to influence the fair 
author's pen: that of her father 
being made a second time a prisoner 
of war to the French. Miss Hut- 
chinson has evidently travelled 
much on the Continent; and, to 
use her own expression, “ endea- 
voured to blend what I conceiye 
to be useful knowledge, with the 
humbler materials usually met with 
in novels. Ihave availed myself of 
my travels to describe topographi- 
cally, some of those countries I 
have visited, and detail events 
which have passed under my per- 
sonal observation. The anecdotes 
which I have occasionally interwo- 
ven in my story are literally 
founded on facts, and some of 
them very likely to be remembered 
by many individuals still living.” 
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This Novel is written in Letters ; 
a style of writing become rather 
unpopular, but which some of our 
best and most admired novel wri- 
ters formerly adopted, in prefer- 
ence to any other, as calculated 
to afford the reader greater variety, 
and to convey the author's theuglits 
in the most pleasing manner. 

The first letter introduces to our 
notice Sir Richard Mortimer; a 
profligate dissipated character, with 
whom Lord Fingal has formed, 
against his better judgment, a 
dangerous kind of friendship, and 
yet has not resolution to sliun 
him.—Led on by Sir Richard, Lord 
Fingal, who is a great admirer of 
the fair sex, falls in love with Em- 
ma, Captain Beaufoy’s wife :—he 
confides his unfortunate passion 
to Sir Richard, who, by specious 


reasoning and artful sophistry, 
encourages him to consider it a 


venial pursuit, a mere fashionable 
passe tems. Lord Fingal, however, 
who really possesses a good heart, 
an exalted mind, and a sense of in- 
nate integrity becoming the charac- 
ter of a nobleman, cannot reconcile 
himself to injure his friend and fel- 
low collegiate, Captain Beaufoy, iu 
the nearest point, without feeling 
some compunction; and self-con- 
demned, he endeavours, without 
avail, to stem the tide of passion: 
Emma, conscious of the rectitude 
of her principles, receives Lord 
Fingal’s adulation without checking 
its exuberance ; and almost imper- 
ceptibly is led to the brink of ruin. 
Offended virtue luckily makes itself 
heard ; that silent monitor which 
never sleeps, awakeus her to a sense 
of the danger she is in, and, by 
attending to the dictates of her 
own well-regulated mind, she reco- 
vers her seif-approbation and the 
dignity which every female should 
preserve immaculate. Awed and 
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intimidated by her reserve, Lord 
Fingal gives up his suit: meanwhile 
Captain Beaufoy is called on to 
attend his regiment abroad: he is 
not blind to Lord Fingal’s attach- 
ment for his wife, in whom he repo- 
ses the most implicit confidence. 
Still aware that Lord Fingal 
might prove a dangerous oppo- 
nent in his absence, he assumes 
the disguise of a sylph, in which 
character he attended his wife, un- 
known to her, at a late masquerade, 
and through the medium of a 
friend named Sydenham, he corre- 
sponds, under this appellation, with 
his own wife and cautions her 
against false friends. 

Mrs. Beaufoy has two sisters, 
Amelia and Marian, and a female 
friend, named Rosetta Churchill, to 
whom she communicates every feel- 
ing of her soul. Sir Richard Mor- 
timer sees this young lady with 
Marian, and resolves to make the 
one or the other his wife—his pro- 
posals are rejected, resentment 
supersedes every other sentiment, 
and he way-lays them both, for the 
purpose of confining them until the 
one or the other consents to become 
his wife. They obstinately refuse 
every overture on his part, and, after 
a short detention ina delapidated old 
mansion, they effect their escape ; 
Sir Richard is thrown from his horse 
aul dies: Rosetta’s brother, the 
Reverend Mr. Churchill, discovers 
the fugitives of whom he is in pur- 
suit, on a dreary common, over- 
taken by a tremendous storm. His 
presence re-animates their strength ; 
they all three find shelter in a small 
ale-house ; where Churchill, thrown 
off his guard, declares his passion 
to Marian; and, after many diffi- 
culties, owing to her mother Mrs, 
Cirencester’s wish to unite herdaugh- 
ter to Lord Fingal, they at last are 
married, Rosetta converts the heart 
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and captivates the affections of the 
gay and amiable Lord Fingal ; Cap- 
tain Beaufoy returns with the loss 
of a leg from the campaign in Hol- 
land; aud a general elucidation 
takes place ; friends are unmasked, 
and amiably reconciled to each 
other. There are many subservient 
characters introduced to carry on 
the plot: such as an old antiquated 
aunt, more vain than wise—her 
niece, a true specimen of a silly 
weak woman, who marries without 
consideration, and repents at lei- 
sure; a loquacious housekeeper, 
who writes to her friend in the 
country an account of the strange 
things going on in London; and, 
in her quaint manner, introduces 
many trite comments on the dissi- 
pation of the lower orders of Socie- 
ty. But we leave the reader to 
form his opinion of the author's 
style and language from the follow- 
ing extract. 


Amidst this tumultuous scene, the 
mind has little room for meditation— 
ample as is the field for reflection: 
and notwithstanding many a deep 
sigh to those I leave behind, I feel 
ali the soldier in me, and burn with 
impatience to. teach these haughty 
foes that Britons are not to be threat- 
ened with impunity: we dread no 
foe but an evil conscience—we have 
the best of wives, and the most beau- 
tiful women in Europe :—a good king 
whom we love and revere—a country 
inferior to none, and superior to 
many—laws to be imitated but not 
improved:—we ride triumphant on 
the seas :—shall we, then, hesitate to 
protect our rights? Never—never ! 
An Englishman glories in his name— 
he will dispute its superiority, and 
defend his country while the sun 
cheers his labor—while the light of 
heaven animates his breast, and fear- 
less intrepidity supports his all- 
conquering spirit—while the majestic 
queen of night rises in smiling yet 
impressive grandeur over our child- 
ren’s heads, our countrywomen must 
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not. animate us by their smiles in 
vain—never shall they be outraged 
by an invading enemy. * Secure in 
their love we brave every danger; 
and the only recempence we wish for 
they alone can give—domestic feli 
cify. pp. 50—52. ‘ 

Captain Beaufoy’s letters contain 
aslight sketch of the campaiga in 
Holland on the Zuyder Zee, taken 
from historical facts ; and some de- 
tails of the Dutch and their man- 
ners, taken from personal observa- 
tion, 
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The worthy and spirited pu- 
blisher has prefixed the following 
Notice : 

Mr. Lunn entertains no doubt, 
from the opinion of several of his 
friends, of this production being a 
literary forgery ; however, it has ex- 
cited much curiosity, and as it is diffi- 
cult to procure copies at this juncture 
from the Continent, he determined 
by the advice of one of his friends to 
reprint it. 


It is printed upon the same pa- 
per, and with the same type, as the 
Oxford Cicero. The preface, which 
we shall cite entire, will leave upon 
the mind of the reader but little 
doubt of the forgery, and extort 
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from him a smile at the pious zeal 
of its editor. 


Lectoribus lecturis has Paginas s. ab 
omnibus sanctis. 

Nuper ; quum venissem ad instito- 
rem quendam in parochia mea, forte 
conspexi in tabernula ejus jacentem 
inter plurcs ad disscindenduin dam- 
natos libros, quos coemerat in ven- 
ditione publica librorum publicati cce- 
nobii in Pignosia, codicem magna ex 
parte membranaceum, mutilum qui- 
dem et lacerum, a tineis corrosum, 
et a snuribus ma'e habitum, quem 
tamen mihi inspicienti statim com- 
mendabat Vita et Martyrium S. Bri- 
gitte cum figuris ccloratis. Quare 
statim hominem precibus aggressus 
sum, ut mihi dono daret illum hbrum. 
lle vero non gravate fecit, sed cixit, 
mihi licere hunc librum mecum ferrc, 
ex quo ipse nuilum possct fructum 
capere, quia in latinis male versatus 
esset, et quia nemo vellet caseum aut 
butyrum in membrana fcetida inve- 
Tutum accipere. Ita voti compos fac- 
tus sum, et possessor antiqui volumi- 
nis. 

Postquam me valde «dificaverat 
dicta illa Vita, pro qua wditicatione 
maximus habeo agoque gratias et 
Deo, omnis boni largitor!, et merca- 
tori, cui hoc munus debeo, et auctori, 
qui illam lectoribus edificationem pro- 
euravit, ce@pi etiam evelvere atque 
legere, que praxterea in hoc tomo col- 
ligata erant. Inveniebam autem sub 
finem partem | anticuissimi, 
litteris majusculis exarati, laceri qui- 
dem, sed qui videbatur aliquid pro- 
Miitere. Qua a muribus relicta sunt, 
mcipiunt a verbis: 

altera apud Graios Cynosura vocatur, 
altera dicitur esse Helice 
et putabam initio, scimonem ibi esse, 
de fonsura et ordinibus monachorum, 
etde S. Helena, Sed quam consule- 
rem dectissimum Scholasticum in 
proxime vico, codicem meunm: mecrm 
sumens, ile mihi dixit, se ex ver 
mtellicere, de st " 
et suspicabatur statim, me hahere Co- 
dicem librerum Ciceronis de natura 
deorum, quos puer legisse sibi recor- 


dabatur, et in quibus essert versys de 
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1 
1DUS 


iis esse se;rmoncm 


jam 


M. T. Cicerouis De Nat. Decorum Lib. Quartus. 


siderihus. Et quum perlust 
quantulum 
scriptionem: M. Tiuiin Ciceronis de 


natura deorum 1. Ili. ec mex L iV. 


mnembrenes, pivenit Me 


Nec diu postea misit mihi libeilum 
Norimberge impressum, et ula 


scripsit, Ciceronem de natura deorum 
tantum libros Li e, ut hic 
liber probaret. Ex illo, tuin cognovi, 
codicem meum inecipere cepiie 44 li 


SCTIPS 


bri secundi Sed probe notnadum 
est, librum [11 finire his verbis: Hee 
quurm essent dicta discessivus. In quo 


tacile apparet, extrema iila verba libri 
ILI, que in impressis lezimus, addita 
esse, ut opus hic finitum videretur 
Addit autem, quod mirere, codex 
meus librum quartum. 

Hunc edere consiitui, ut opus raris- 
simum, et quia alicujus momenti esse 
videtur. Esse enim dicunt, qui mag- 
ni faciant et permagni, quecumque 
ex remota antiquitate ad nostra usque 
tempora pervenerint. Hi mihi grates 
habebunt, quod vetustissimum codi- 
cem ab interitu servaverim, et secum 
j libruin quartum Ciceronis de 
natura deorum communicem. 

Quod eo libentius facio, quia video, 
antiquissima sane esse principia et 
dogmata ecclesiz nostra romano-ca- 
tholicw, quum vel prudentissimi gen- 
tiinm ea cognoverint et foverint. 
Scholasticus enitn meus contendit, 
Ciceronem tuisse ceecum ethnicum 

lntercusrunt quidem, quod me ab 
edendo poterat retinere, in hoc scripto 
quedem erronea, sed que condonanda 
sunt ethnico, quamquam essent ana- 
thematizanda, 
mine christiano: verum ideo librum 
alias utilem non edere nolui, neque 
displicentia omittere aut corrigere et 
purgare, quia non dittici, quomede 
homo gentilis castrandus est, quo- 
hiam non sum Jesuita, 

Piurima vero sana insunt in hoe 
libello et utilia et 
catholice demonstrantia. Et secun- 
dum caritatem christianam existi- 
manduim est, Ciceronem, si nostr) or- 
dinis fuisset, in omnibus et singulis 
se orthodoxe fidci ecclesia conforma- 
turum fuisse. Quo magis huncce li- 
brum hacusque ignotum im semper 
majorem Dei gleriam publici juris 
fucio, gratum facturus pre Matr Ec- 


si dicta essent ab ho- 


an iquidat m fides 
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vlesia, et omnibus qui fidem veram 


antiquam uniceque ‘salvificam profi- 
tentur et sedem romanam exosculan- 
tur. 

Sed ne quis existimet, me ipsum 
fecisse hunc librum, testor, detestor, 
obtestor, et conte-tor per S. Francis- 
cum Assisium, me talem facere non 
sacris incumbere cogor 
nec profanis possum. Circumstantia 
enim rarissime patiuntur, regularem 
aliquid extra reguiam facere, et styl- 
um suuin exert animi oblectandi 
causa. Preterea crece lingua, et 
insunt libro greca, lia igharus sum, 
ut ne quidem unam litteram legere 
possin. Nam qui possit nostrorum 
unus greca discere! quamquam qui 
ad altiores gradus ascendunt, inter- 
dum grecari discunt. Grecas autem 
litteras, quantum potui, depinxi. Ita- 
que procul a me sit ista suspicio. 
Vale, L. B., et fave. 


posse, gui 





r 











We shall present our readers 
with a sample or two of those 
passages, which demonstrate the 
antiquity of the Catholic faith, 
as the Editor observes. We have 
inp. il. 


Quare hoc erit principium religionis, 
im Us acguiescere, atque ca probare 
disque se conformeare, qué semper, et 
wbhigue, ab omnibus, salltim plurinis, 
credita sunt atgue probata et exercita. 

Again in p. 13. 

Quorum religio primum est antiguis- 
sma; Guis eniin umaquain ejyus origt- 
nes mvestigavit? aut cul innotuit 2- 
qua gentes nondum deorum 
opinionem et culiuin susceperint? 
deinde cadem est universalis, per to- 
tum orbem terrarum spursa, et, ut 
Greci dicunt, #04), quia ommes 
omnium gentium hominues, preter 
paucissimos insaios atit scelestos et 
nefarios, in deorum religione consen- 


tas, 





serunt. Unde appuret, hanc esse 
ccram, unicam, ltaimque necessariam, 
quam sujficientem. ec euim est, 


que danmatis erroribus profanis et 
impils, id firmiter tenei atque tuetur, 
quod semper et ubique omnibus 
Visum est, ut verum, et salutare, et 
factu necessarium, et cifectibus max- 
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ime prosperum; hac est, que in di- 
versas partes discedentes in re ligioni- 
bus gentes conciliat, et disjecta quasi 
membra generis humani in unum 
corpus redigit ; hae est, que errantes 
revocat, quz illis, quos vesanie poni- 
tet, et errorum male applicate ratio- 
nis suw, ignoscit, quae ut pia mater 
omnes suos liberos convocat et in 
sinum recipit, atque ita facit, ut gen- 
tes altissima fruantur pace, sitque in 
orbe terrarum ubique pax beatissima. 

Agaix in p. 38. 

Quare semper providendum erit, 
ne per hos res publica sacra aliquid 
detrimenti capiat, idque sacrosancte 
rerum sacrarum couservatori injun- 
gendum, curare; eandemque ob cau- 
sam, ut, quz non sint admittenda 
nec fide tenenda, quz vero suscipien- 
da et credenda, statuat atque declaret, 
librisque inutilibus et perniciosis uta 
vetet, libros autem ex parte tantum 
irrcligiosos aut erroneos purgari cu- 
ret. 

Again in p. 41. 


Ex communi omnium sententia 
pontifea maximus: romanus imperium 
rerum sacrarum rite tenet, ita quidem, 
ut nilil valeat contra antiquitatem et 
communem omnium sententiam, con- 
tra quam vel concilii omnium sacer- 
dotum decreta, si qua existerent, nul- 
lius essent #stimanda, sed vana et 
invita, tamen ut ipse, quamquam fimi- 
tatum, suwnmum nihilo secius in re- 
bus, que ad religionem pertinent, 
unperium haubcat atque jus coercendi. 

Quare ex illius ore pendent omnes, 
et, quantum quidem numquam pro 
lubitu et arbitrio decernit, neque de 
rebus obscuris et dubiis, in quibus 
magna obtinet opinionum diversitas, 
nec in scripturis sacris nec in tra- 
ditionibus quidquam certi est consti- 
tutuin, queque adeo unius cujusque 
arbitrio permittenda suut, pronunciat, 
sed antiquis, ab omnibus receptis, et 
ubique probatis inheret, fulli ct errare 
in causa redigionis nequit. Quis enim 
vellet aut posset erroris arguere eum, 
qui ex communi omnium sententia 
pronunciat ? 


sefore the reader has proceeded 
far in the book, he will meet with 
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expressions, for which he will bunt 
in vain in his Clavis Ciceroniana 
or in his Nizolius ; and yet he will 
not think his time ill-employed. 
It is certainly a curiosity. 
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Composed by two Clergymen for 
the use, chiefly, of their re- 
spective Parishes ; 
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Perity or Docrrixneé anv Scriptrve 
Rab Simpriciry oF LancuaGe 
HAVE 
Been principally consulted. 


~ In every thing, 
with Thanksgiving, 
known unto God.” 


by Prayer and Supplication, 
let your requests be made 
Philippians, iv. 5. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the parishioners of Uffington 
aud Shellingford, the following Pray- 
ers were prepared, with brotherly 
love and anxiety for their = 
ral and eternal happiness: they ure 
presented to them by their Ministers. 
That they may be found acceptable 


and useful, is the humble, yet devout 


wish of a eh 
2 oe 
Such is the advertisement by 


which this little volume is prefaced ; 
and which with its title so clearly 
denotes its contents, that we need 
do scarce any thing more than 


transcribe them for the perusal of 


our readers. There are several 
morning and evening prayers, 
with additional petitions and 
thanksgivings suited to various 
times, circumstances, and feelings. 


Of its execution, our duty compels 


Praye rs.—Galton’s Chart. 


us to be silent—but to the motive 
which alone could induce so hum- 
ble and unostentatious an attempt 
to enkindle the sacred flame of de- 
votion we would gladly offer the 
tribute of our approbation. But 
we are aware that this expression 
of our pleasure would be as un- 
necessary as inadequate to the 
reward of efforts so unaspiring. 
They are beneath all flattery—but 
they are above all praise. 








A CHART 
EXIIBITING THE RELATION 
BETWEEN THE 
AMOUNT OF 
BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES 
IN CIRCULATION ; 

The Rate of Foreign Exchanges, 
AND THE 
Prices of Gold and Silver Bullion 
and of Wheat ; 
ACCOMPANIED WITH 


Explanatory Observations. 


BY 
TERTIUS GALTON. 


The chief object of this little 
Pamphlet is to exhibit by means of 
a copper-plate engraving, which ac- 
companies it, the relation subsist- 
ing between the market prices of 
Gold and Silver Pullion and of 
Wheat, the state of our foreign ex- 
changes and the amount of Bank of 
England Notes in circulation, With 
this view, the author has reduced 
Mr. Mushet’s Tables, with the 
addition of the prices of wheat, to 
the form of a chart. The chart is 
tirst of all ruled into a number of 
vertical columns, each of which 
represents a year—it begins at the 
year 1760 and is continued up to 














Galton’s 


the present time. 


the exchange with Hamburgh, and 
the amount of Bank of England 
Notes in circulation during that 
period of time are each expressed 
by an undulatiag line passing across 
the several vertical columns repre- 
senting the several years above-men- 
tioned. In the margin, 
figures have been attixed to measure 
the variations as they occur, and 
faint horizontal lines have been 
drawn from these scales across the 
whole so as to enable a person, on 
inspection, to ascertain with accura- 
cy the exact state of any of these 
variations at any particular date. 
The principal advantage, however, 
to be derived from this Chart is 
that of enabling the reader to per- 
ceive, at a glance of the eye, the 
relation which these different quan- 
tities have borne to each other 
during the whole interval comprised 
in the present reign, and more parti- 
cularly since the Bank Restriction 
Bill of 1797. The pamphlet does 
not profess to contain any original 
information on the subject of our 
currency, butis written, as the author 
observes, merely to apply the theory 
of the Bullion Committee to the ap- 
pearances exhibited in the chart, all 
of which he considers as being recon- 
cilable with it. Heaccordingly gives 
a very brief outline of that theory 
and then applies it to the facts indi- 
cated by the chart. He notices the 
great undulations of the line deno- 
ting the price of gold during the 
early part of this reign, whilst the 
gold coins were in an imperfect con- 
dition. From the time that 
preparations were making for a ge- 
neral re-coinage up to a date a little 
subsequent to that of the Bank 
Restriction Bill, he observes that the 
same line, with the exception of two 
or three very trifling undulations, 
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The prices of 
Gold, Silver, and Wheat, the rate of 


scales of 


Churt. G68i 
cortinues perfectly horizontal and 
almost coincides with the mint 
price of Gold. From the year 
1800, however, i. e. three years sub- 
sequent to the Bank Restriction 
Bill, and when, as the chart indi- 
cates, a large increase had been made 
to the issues of Bank of England 
Notes, the Gold line rises very much, 
aud with it all the other lines, so as 
to prove, in the Author's opinion, 
that the same cause has given the 
direction to the whole. We tran- 
scribe the following passage : 


It will be perceived that there is 
a degree of parallelism between the 
several irregular lines denoting the 
prices of Gold and Silver Bullion and 
of Wheat, the rate of the exchanges 
and the amount of Bank of England 
Notes in circulation, and to suck an 
extent that it is almost impossible to 
resist the inference that the same cause 
has operated upon them all. This 
tendency towards parallelism is parti- 
cularly observable in those instances 
where any one of the lines has under- 
gone any great deviation. In such 
cases all the rest have been similarly 
affected. Thus, from the year 1760 to 
1765 inclusive, there is a striking ac- 
cordance in the variations of the lines 
representing Silver, Gold,and the Ex- 
changes Aithough the variations do 
hot correspond in that degree, there 
has seldom been any alteration in any 
one, that has not been accompanied by 
a similar change in the rest: the same 
sort of coincidence may be observed in 
the Gold and Silver lines, from the 
year 1765 to 1774. In 1783, which 
was in some measure a year of scarcity, 
the prices of Silver, Gold, and Wheat, 
were enhanced, and the exchange be- 
came less favorable. In this instance, 
the demand tor Gold, which was legally 
exportable, raised its market somewhat 
above its mint price.—After the year 
1797,in which the Bank Restriction 
Bill passed, it will be observed that a 
considerable addition was gradually 
made to the amount of Bank of Eng- 
land Notes in circulation, and the prices 
of Silver, Gold, and Wheat gradualty 
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advanced, the Exchange at the same 
time becoming more unfavorable, till, 
in the years 1800 and 1801, these 
effects exhibit themselves in a degree 
entirely unprecedented. No reason of 
scarcity, even during a war, antecedent 
to the Bank Restriction Bill,and while 
the Gold currency was in a perfect 
state, ever occasioned such vivlent 
changes. The same = toon but 
i) a more exaggerated degree, are ob- 
servalle in 1809, and again more Stri- 
kingly in 1811. 

lt appears from the Chart that 
the Exchange with Hamburgh had 
never deviated from the Real Par 
more than 10 per ceut, previous to 
the suspension of cash payments. 
Mr. Galton observes that, as the 
same parallelism, that has been mani- 
fested by the difierent lines when 
any great deviation has occurred in 
some one of them, has not always 
taken place on ordinary occasions, 
some persons may consider that the 
contexion between these changes 
may be accidental. He therefore 
explains why the coincidence is not 
more perfect. He accounts for the 
great and frequent undulations in 
the line representing the price of 
Silver, at times when the price of 
Gold has remained unchanged, by 
stating that Gold has long been with 
us the standard metal of currency, 
and therefore being measured by 
itself, i.e. Gold Bullion with Gold 
Coin, its money price must be uni- 
form, however disproportioned the 
supplies of it may be to the demand. 
As silver is also purchased with 
Gold Coin, or a currency referable 
to it as a standard, any change in the 
relative value of those metals must 
be indicated by a ehange in the 
price of Silver and not of Gold 
Bullion. Even if the supply of 
silver continued exactly proportion- 
ed to the demand for it, and a scar- 
city or redundancy occurred in the 
supplies of Gold, that change would 


Galton’s Chart. 


be manifested by an alteration iu 
the market price of Silver, and Gold 
Bullion weuld still continue to be 
sold at one uniform price. 

While Geld, therefore, is the stand- 
ard metal of currency, the market and 
mint prices of Gold will be steadily 
uniform, and the market price of 
silver will exhibit not only all the irre- 
gularities belonging to that metal, but 
those also which belong to the Gold. 
These appearances will be reversed in 
those countries whose standard curren- 
cy is silver. 

The Author has adopted Mr. 
Blake’s Theory of Exchange, and 
has accordingly separated the com- 
puted exchange into its constituent 
parts ; the ‘ real” and the “ nominal” 
exchange. As these may act either 
in the same or an opposite direction 
in forming the computed exchange, 
it would be in vain to expect the 
unfavorableness of the exchange to 
keep exact pace with the deprecia- 
tion of the Currency—but when it 
is unfavorable to a degree exceeding 
the expense of transporting the 
precious metals, he considers it a 
sure sign that the currency is depre- 
ciated at least to the extent of that 
excess. ‘The price of Wheat, he 
admits, cannot be looked upon as a 
very accurate test of the degree of 
depreciation, but when its price has 
continued for many. years perma- 
nently higher than it used to be, he 
thinks it amounts to a proof that an 
unfavorable alteration must have 
affected tne currency. He ze- 
marks that the utmost variation 
in the price of Wheat, on an ave- 
rage of seven years, during the 
period comprised between the re- 
coinage and the suspension of cash 
payments (with the exception only 
of the famine of 1795 aud 1796, 
which raised it a few shillings high- 
er) did not exceed seven shillings 
aud six-pence the quarter, 
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The pamphlet concludes with the 
following paragraph. 


After making the utmost allowance 
that can reasonably be required for 
such part of the several variations 
exhibited in the Chart as may have 
arisen from other causes, much willstill 
remain that can be ascribed only to the 
depreciated state of the currency. As 
Gold has long been the standard mea- 
sure of value inthis country, the degree 
of depreciation can be best estimated by 
referring to the price of Geld Bullion. 
Ali the other tests, though different in 
their degrees of accuracy, atiord corro- 
borative proofs of the debased condi- 
tion of ourcirculating medium. Even 
the price of silver is much advanced, 
notwithstanding the incre: sed supplies 
of that metal from New Spain. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon 
all the disadvantages that must 
attend such an uncertain currency as 
ours,—they have already been pointed 
out in a variety of publications. Our 
case is by no means a new one—it has 
occurred in many foreign countries and 
has invariably been followed by most 
disastrous consequences. The high and 
honorable character of the Bank Di- 
recturs is no security against the evil. 
It is one that necessarily attaches to 
the- system of an incony vertible paper 
circulating medium, since it does not 
possess within itself those correctives 
to an excessive issue which are sure to 
operate when the Currency is resolva- 
ble into coin. This inconvenience is 
increasing daily and cannot fail ere long 
to work a practical conviction upon 
the minds of those who may still 
doubt its existence, 
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Variety of subject calls particular- 
hs for our approbation, and forces us 
to give a decided preference of the 
compilation, at least, of the Pam- 
phlets under our notice, to that 
exhibited in those, of which we 
have already given some slight no- 
tice in this Publication of May 
last. The design of the conductors, 
in this second number of the Pam- 
phleteer, seems evidently to be, as is 
stated in a note at the end of 
the contents, to diversify its sub- 
jects, without neglecting those al- 
ready commenced, and subsequent- 
ly continued. Accordingly, we 
find no less than six new topics in- 
troduced, at the same time that the 
elucidation of those of the previous 
number is attended to. The first 
Pamphlet is original, and written 
by Henry Hawkins, Esq. ‘The 
title is curious.—It is, “ Rerorm 
OF PARLIAMENT THE RUIN OF 
PARLIAMENT.” The nature and 
intention of Parliaments is explored 
by this author, and substantiated 
by apparent research. He looks 
ito the abuses alledged to exist; in 
most cases disputes not the fact 
of their existence, but rather ad- 
mits the point in question, only to 
try his address in refuting his anta- 
gonists. Speaking of the fury of 
those who are called ‘ Reform- 
ists,” he says (p. 293) “ that by 
discontent among the people, by 
unfair statements and sophistical 
arguments, their purpose is to over- 


awe the government into the adop- 
tion of those measures which would 
bring with them the subversion of 
the constitution.” He sets forth 
how, by extending the right of 
voting, are constituted a number 
of voters still less competent to 
judge of the merits of a candidate 
than the major part of the people 
show themselves to be, even as the 
law stands at present; and he infers 
how reasonable it is to expect that 
those who would be returned to 
Parliament by such voters would 
be neither wise nor virtuous. In 
fine, he argues that the evils com- 
plained of in our representation, in 
no instance, produce any practical 
inconvenience; but, on the contrary, 
solid and substantial good, by af- 
fording means for able men to come 
into Parliament, who would other- 
wise be precluded. He shows 
that it is necessary for the purposes 
of justice, that the officers of govern- 
mentshould be eligible, in order that 
the merits of public men should be 
investicated with more candor; 
that those men who have risen to 
great political eminence by humor- 
ing the people, have, when in 
power, shown themselves devoid 
of consistency, and the first to vio- 
late those principles, by the pro- 
fession of which they became pow- 
erful. On the whole, Mr. Hawkins 
is an earnest advocate for the estab- 
lished order of things. 


The Bishop of Lincoln's charge 
to his Clergy forms a prominent ar- 
ticle in this number, not merely on 
account of the dignity of its vene- 
rable author, or the important 
question on which it dilates, but 
more particularly as it serves as an 
invitation to other eminent divines, 
who have the welfare of those un- 
der them at heart, to adopt the 
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same means of diffusing that pre- 
cautionary, energetic spirit, which 
alone can save the established 
church from the numerous enemies 
by which it is surrounded. 


The question touching the pro- 
priety of delivering bibles, with or 
without the bock of Common 
Prayer, has, it is well known, excit- 
ed the attention, and stimulated the 
abilities of some of the most respect- 
able characters in the country. 
The controversy, as far as it went, 
between the Right Hon. Nicholas 
Vansittart, and the Reverend Dr, 
Marsh, is concluded in this num- 
ber. Mr. Gandolphy, a catholic 
priesi of considerable eminence, has 
now entered the lists with Dr. 
Marsh, and he carries on his attack 
in a style of insidious irony. But 
Mr. Gandolphy has condescended 
to attempt to bribe the affections 
of Dr. Marsh. How else can we 
account for the picture of Pope 
Pius VII. dedicated to him, at the 
beginning of the pamphlet? 


When we consider the vast sums 
of money, remitted annually to 
foreign countries for the supply of 
bread corn, any means of pro- 
curing a cheap and wholesome food 
from sources hitherto unimproved, 
but vet of ready access, namely, by 
increasing our fisheries, and by 
enlarging the accommodation of 
our markets, must be a matter of 
considerable, (we had almost said 
incalculable) importance. Sir Tho- 
mas Bernard, who has taken this 
subject into mature investigation, 
tells us (p. 438) that 

“In the year 1800 and 1801, 
the money remitted to other coun- 
tries for the purchase of corn, for 
our home consumption, amounted to 
18,905,093 pounds, and about forty- 
two millionsof money have been sent 
out of Evgland for the purchase of 


foreign corn, in the period between 
1800 and 1810, inclusive.” 

The clear-sighted expositions of 
the Baronet are followed by a 
draft of an outline of a Report for 
the consideration of the Fish As- 
sociation Committee. We have no 
time to analyse the important to- 
pics on which this Report treats, 
but it is deserving of the attentive 
perusal of every one who is the 
friend of the poor, and who wishes 
well to his country. We should 
not, indeed, be surprised, were its 
suggestionsto lead speedily to some 
legislative enactment. 


The next author who makes his 
appearance in this work, is Mr. 
Charles Butler, a gentleman who, 
if not successful in religious con- 
troversy, yet deserves commenda- 
tion for his clear and comprehen- 
sive manner of stating facts. His 
address to the Protestants of Great 
Britain and Ireland, is as plain in 
its exposition, asa good title-deed 
to an estate, and every man may 
himself be judge of the pro and con 
as satisfactorily, as though the case 
had been argued by counsel. 


There is something novel and 
striking in the Pamphlet on our 
American Policy. The writer 
shows a decided hostility to the 
measures stated in the decla- 
ration of government, on the 
9th of January, 1813; and, in or- 
der to appear more in earnest in his 
attack, he, whimsically enough, 
fancies himself the editor of the 
American newspaper, called the 
National Intelligencer, and thus 
thinks himself sufficiently qualified 
by the nature of his situation, to 
deal out his opprobrium in quan- 
tities, that certainly would not have 
been equally acceptable under 
other circumstances. The declara- 
tion ofthe government consists, it will 
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he remembered, of 47 paragraphs, 
each of which the writer considers 
with the minutest atiention, and 
against which he ingeniously raises 
all the objections in his power. His 
discussions are not without much 
interest, since they frequently in- 
volve the names, and quote the 
authorities, of Mr. Whitbread, Mr. 
G. H. Rose, and several other par- 
liamentary characters; add to this, 
his arguinents throw frequently a 
steady light upon the separate or 
reciprocal interests of England, 
France, and America. 


The number concludes with three 
letters on the Indie Quesiion. Vhet 
of Fabius, the firsi in order, goes 
to show the impclicy of net renew- 
ing the Charter. “‘Vhe Letters of 
Gracchus deprecate the idea that 
the erown should be degraded “ by 
an alliance with a company of its 
own subjects, which owes its recent 
existence to the Charters of the 
crown, and the cnactnents of par- 
liament, and yet aspires to seat it- 
self for ever, side by side, by its 
own supreme goverument.” But 
we must resign the hope, within our 
circumscribed limits, of rendering 
justice to any of the contending 
writers who have treated on a sub- 
ject, of sufficies:t intricacy to exer- 
cise the talents of the political ceco- 
noinist, and of such importance as 
to excite that general attention, 
which may enabie the reader to 
draw his own conclusions respect- 
ing ihe merit of individual authors. 
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use of appointed means, as 
the ground of national, 
individual, temporal, 
and spiritual, 
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2nd. Christ’s testimony to Petecs’s con- 
fession as to the rock on which 
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Srd. On the giitt of the keys to that 
Apostle, and their true use 
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THESE sermons are the produc- 
tion of a Clergyman, who, anxiously 
desirous to support the Church and 
government of his country against 
the Catholics and Buonaparte, has 
coutibuated the assistance of his 
pen with laudable anxiety. 





The first sermon having been ori- 
ginally preached about the time when 
the boasts of our enemy, which it no- 
tices, were sent out against this coun- 
try, It was judged that the publication 
of it would not be unseasonable at a 
time when the vanity ef them, and of 
others that have succeeded them, has 
been so clearly manifested te the 
world. Pref. pp. ui. iv. 


The text is from 1 Kings xx. 11. 
—The sermon sets out with a com- 
parison between Benhadad King of 
Syria, and Napoleon Emperor of 
France — and undoubtedly he bas 
succeeded in making out a family 
resemblance beiween these mighty 
plunderers, and devastators of na- 
tions. He then states the similarity 
of their views, by recording what 
Benhadad did in Judea, and what 
Napoleon would have done in Bri- 
tain. ‘* Resistance,” he observes, 
** would wave been immediate death, 
nor could suhinission have obtained 
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for us any other favor, than that 
vranted to Ulysses in the cave of 
Polyphemus to be devoured last.” 

Our author then pursues his pa- 
rallel, instancing in particular, the 
pride and vain-glory of the two 
warriors, and in se doing, he adds 
another accusation to the long ca- 
talogue of the crimes of the mocern 
despot:—he has issued his edicts 
with 


Thus saith Buonaparte, which is a 
treasonuble usurpation of the divine 
prerogative of Jehovah, to whom alone 
at belongs tu issue out his determi- 
nations with thus saith the Lord. 
-. 3. 


He exults ia the everthrow of 
these proud devices, and sarcasti- 
cally observes that the French 
** have never yet fulfilled their pre- 
mise of taking a breakfast er a din- 
ner in London, as it appears their 
Eniperor promised them.” p. 15. 
Other instances from Scripture of 
vain-glory, with its defeat, are intro- 
duced, in order at once to inspint aud 
warnus. We then pass on to the doc- 
trine of original sin, as the founda- 
tion of our woes, and faith in Christ, 
as the means of national and perso- 
nal safety; which the author sub- 
stantiates by the ninth article of the 
church, therice digresses to the ar- 
ticles themselves, and defends 
* those who believe what they sub- 
scribe, and preach what they be- 
lieve,” from the ‘ invective” of 
those who subscribe without be- 
lieving. Does the reverend author 
mean to assert that there are any such 
in the church he is upholding? 
He then advises “ all denomina- 
tions of Christians” to beware of 
struggles after political power or 
worldly greatness, and above all, 
to avoid joining in struggles for 
Catholic Emancipation, trusting that 
the Protestant Disseuter will not 


“rebel” against the constitution. We 
are sure, however, the worthy divine 
never meat to insinuate any appre- 
hensions of dissenting rebellion ia 
the nineteeuth century. 

The remainder of the sermon is 
occupied in considering the text as 
relating to a spiritual warfare, and 
abounds in cautions against the pre- 
sumptuous boastings and impetent 
confidence of those, whe rely on 
their own shill for defence against 
their iuvisible adversaries, or on 
their own merits for acceptance 
with their Almighty Father. 

The other discourses are designed 
to expose the errors of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and are founded 
on the declaration of Christ te 
Peter, and his language to the same 
apostie, relative to the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. It is strenu- 
ously contended by the preacher, 
that these texts give no support te 
the pretensions assumed by that 
communion in the darker ages of 
ignorance and superstition, and 
which he conceives them still to ad 
vance, if not with the same bold- 
ness, yet with the saine bitterness of 
feeling. His opinion ts, that it was 
uot Peter himself, but the confes- 
sion made by that distinguished 
Apostle, which was the unperishing 
rock on which the church of Christ 
was to be eternally founded. He 
proves from the sacred writings, 
that Christ, and none other, is the 
true foundation and glorious head 
of his people, and that against this 
mighty and sacred edifice, the gates 
of Hell shall never prevail. The 
gift of the keys to St. Peter, it is 
contended, implied merely an au- 
thority to “ declare and pronounce” 
the remission of sins to the peni- 
tent, to deliver them from ceremo- 
nial bondage, and to introduce the 
enraptured believer into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, He 
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thinks that all true ministers of 
Jesus, illuminated by the Holy Spi- 
rit, and regularly introduced into the 
ministry, derive from their charter 
the glorious and solemn privilege 
of wiping the tear from the eye of 
the contrite, and opening to the 
expiring soul the gates of unfading 
felicity. Tremblingly alive to what 
he cansiders the interests of his 
Church, he concludes with recom- 
wending the continuation of Catholic 
restraints, with an exhortation to all 
clergymen who indulge “ rancor” 
towards those who adhere to their 
subscriptions, and a declaration of 
his conviction of the harmlessness 
of the Bible Society to the cause of 
the Church of England. 

To the wishes that he indulges in 
his first discourse for the deliverance 
of Europe, every Briton will say a 
hearty Amen. Most anxiously do 
we await the result of that mighty 
contest, on which the repose and 
liberty of the continent is now sus- 


pended. 
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Two of these letters first ap- 
peared in the Military Magazine, 
a publication of which Captain 
Fairman was the proprietor, and 
they have again issued from the 
press under his auspices, in conse- 
quence of the discussion then pend- 
ing in the House of Lords, rela- 
tive to an Inquiry into the state of 
our Navy employed on the Ameri- 
can station. 

The author, whom the editor 
calls “a Trans-atlantie Correspon- 
dent,” is a decided enemy to the 
Orders in Council, and congratu- 
lates the nation on their repeal. 
The American government is in lis 
opinion hostile to this country, and 
favorable to the cause of France: 
he does not spare his censures on 
their ill-fated declaration of war 
against the only power that could 
injure them, and concludes his first 
epistle by an exhortation to Mr. 
Madison to give up the “ suicidal 
contest,” and throw America and 
her fortunes into the arms of Great 
Britain. 

He is no friend to the measures 
that have already been pursued by 
our Government, but would have 
this country to put forth all her 
resources, and inflict summary 
vengeance on the insolence of her 
antagonist. 

Another letter, never before pub- 
lished, and a long train of “ edito- 
rial remarks” succeed, for which 
we must refer to the pamphlet. 


* Author of “ A Letter to the Right Hon. W. Windham, on the Expediency of 
allowing wine to the army ;” “ The Insufficiency of Military Pay ;” and various 
political Tracts. 
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Defence of Mr THELWALL on the Criticisms against his three Publica- 
tions: ‘ A Letter to Mr. Cline ;’ ‘ The Vestibule of Eloquence ;’ and ‘ Il- 
lustralions of Rhythmus,’ inthe MONTULY Review. 


Tue marked reprehension with which I have been in the habit, for 
some years, of noticing, on every public occasion, the ignorant and nefa- 
rious criticisms of the Monthly Review, and the specimen of bombastic 
and dogmatic nonsense which [ have quoted from their pages in the last 
of the above-mentioned publications, mht naturally be expected to pro- 
duce some retaliation ; and if the writer of the article upon which I am 
about to ani:nadvert, has fairly analysed and fairly quoted the publications 
under his review, I have no right to complain of any severity he may have 
exercised against me. Let us see, however, by an-instance or two, whether 
this be the case. 

The writer, with great affectation of candor, commences his review by 
admitting that I possess “ an active and ingenious mind ;” talks of “ the in- 
crease of my success,” and “ augmented reputation,” and admits that “the first 
of these volumes contains useful and important information foall those, who 
are afflicted with vocal impediments, or who labor under any defective con- 
struction of the organs of speech ;” aud that “ much additional discussion 
occurs, which is calculated to excite the best attention of the philosophic 
moralist.” Having stated that “ the considerate part of mankind must 
ever feel a strong sense of obligation to those useful beings, who may strictly 
be said to supply the deficiencies of nature, in giving instruction to the 
deaf, the dumb, and the blind ;” he proceeds to admit that I “ may as- 
suredly claim a gratefu! attention to my efforts towards relieving 
sufferers under similar constitutional imperfections.” 

“* At present, however,” says the reviewer, in a subsequent passage, in 
which he animadverts upon a still more important object,—the prevention 
of idiotism and derangement, “ in examining so curious and so il!-under- 
stood a class of phanomena in our constitution, as those, which are pro- 
duced by the varying influence of bodily defects on the mind,” [the re- 
viewer takes no notice of those which are produced by the varying influ- 
ence of the mind upon the bodily faculties, though this isa point certainly 
much more particularly insisted uponin the publication under his review] 
** we cannot greatly esteem Mr. Thelwall’s brief and unconnected specu- 
lations ; especially as he does not seem to be fully aware of those wild ab- 
surdities, into which several physiologists have been led, by their perpetual 
tendency to materialise the operations of the human understanding.” 

That my observations upon this subject, in the letter to Mr. Cline, 
should have been not only brief but, in some degree, unconaected. was inevit- 
able from the nature of the publication; for it was not a metho’ :cal treatise 
but a hasty letter, whose avowed object it was, not to discuss at large the 
nature and treatment of these particular cases, but merely to advertise an 
Institution, then in its infancy, and to point out what it was that the Pro- 
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fessor of that Institution undertook to do: and if the hints that are scattered 
through itwere sufhcient to show that description of persons to whom it was 
more particularly addressed, that tlie inquiries and observations of the 
author had been so directed as to be likely to render that Institution 
practically useful to Society, it effected all that was designed ; but who 
could suspect the latter part of these observations to be directed 
against a publication whose pervading principle (obvious in almost every 
page) is, that the action and re-action of mind upon the bodily aud constitu- 
tional faculties, is at least as frequent and operative as that of the corporeal 
and constitutional organisation upou the mind ?—that not ouly maintains 
but lays particular stress upon the influence of moral, intellectual, and 
educational habits in the production and in the remedy of many of those 
debilities and apparent defects, usually attributed to mere organic disease? 
and which, in p. 44. i particular, emphatically insists upon “ the compli- 
cation of Moral and Mental causes, in many of those cases of non-develope- 
ment both of the Organic and the Intellectual faculties, which have been 
generally regarded as purely Physical or Constitutional.” As for the 
metaphysical subtilties of maierialists and immaterialists, | have not entered 
into them; they had nothing to do with my subject ; nor would, I 
believe, either the theoretical reasonirg or the practical inferences of my 
system be at all affected, by the complete establishment, or the absolute 
overthrow, of either hypothesis ; bat I may safely refer it to the plain 
sense of every reader, whether this be the language of a physiological 
theorist likely to fail into wild and mischievous absurdities by a per- 
petual tendency to materialise the operations of the kuman understand- 
tire. Had I been accused, on the contrary, of carrying to enthu- 
siasm my ideas of the sovercignty of mind over matter, the accusation 
would have been less extraordinary. 

In answer to the suspicion of the reviewer, that I am but “ imperfectly 
acquainted both with the earlier and later state of the inductive science of 
mind,” I shall ouiv say that, with respect to that real science, which 
traces the phawnomena and cevelopes the causes of the earlier 
dawnings, and the later progress ef the human faculties, and 
which comprehends, by just induction, the circumstances which may 
retard, or assist, that progress ; whatever kuowledge T may possess, has been 
acquired, not merely in the speculations of the closet, but from the 
eradle and the nursery; among the studies and the sports of chil- 
dren; the humors and passions of youth, and the struggles and 
intercourses of the active world. I have observed, and I have 
compared : and when the sublime reviewer shall reveal himself to the 
world, it will then be competent for the public to decide whether 
he or I have had the better opportunities, and given the more sub- 
stantial proofs, of being practically acquainted with the inductive science 
of mind, 

The abuse (for criticism it cannot be called) directed against the poet- 
ry in the Vestibule of Eloquence, &c. is, in itself, of little importance. I 
write not for those whose taste can be regulated by the dogmas of the 
Monthly Review: nor am Tt much disconcerted that my versification is 
not acceptable to those who gabble about “ the laborious strugglings 
of blank verse to raise its language on the stilts of poetry,” and who in 

much of the divine Paradise Lost,” can find nothing but “ the merest 
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mortal prose.” Such critics it were infamy to please. But, as the evi- 
dent object of this abuse is to discredit the system of the Essay on 
Rhythmus, one single principle of which the reviewer has not ventured 
to controvert or examine, nay, which, in the course of this abuse, he has 
taken the pains to demonstrate either that he has never read, or that he 
only read with a determination to falsify and misrepresent; and, as the 
principles of that Essay are connected with consequences to which the 
reviewer himself has justly assigned an impertauce far beyond every thing 
that can relate to mere poetic numbers and effusions of imagination, it 
must not be passed over in silence: especially as this abuse is inter- 
woven throughout with such a tissue of false assertions, as upon detec- 
tion, might render any being who had a local habitation and a name, for 
ever after ashamed to show his fuce in society. 1. The ** Little Ode” in 
which the reviewer pretends to have discovered ‘ coarseness of thought,” 
&c. is not printed, as the reviewer asserts, “to illustrate my distinct 
enunciation of the open vowels ;” but expressly to exemplify the delicate 
clid'nz of the voice from consonant to consonant by an appogiatura note 
(or syilable that speaks to the ear without disturbing the proportions of 
the measure) instead of cluttering from consonant to consonant by the 
barbarous practice of elision; and in the J’ssay, and the Illustrations 
of Rhythmus, instances are given in abundance, (and thousands more 
might be produced) of beautiful lines, not only from Milton, but from 
Dryden, Gray, Denham, Pope, &c. which, if deprived of this appogiatura 
or redundant syllable, would not only cease to be harmonious, but, in 
some instances, would even cease to be intelligible. 2. What is vulgarly 
called the short accent is not merely placed, in the instances quoted, 
as a mark of short quantity over a new syllable,” but, as it is distinctly 
stated, ‘‘ for want of better notation,” to indicate this appogiatura effect, 
by which, in such instances, in the customary utterance of every elegant 
speaker, a syllable is generally added to the enunciation, without adding 
any thing to the quextity, of the cadence. Every person, who knows any 
thing of music, will understand this distinction without further comment, 
and he who knows nothing of this, (1 do not mean who is not a practical 
musician) is no more qualified to criticise poetic numbers, than a blind 
mau is to decide on prismatic colors. 3. The single line, quoted as a speci- 
men of one of my experiments in Rhythmus, from the ‘ Ode from the 
land of Mountains” is not marked by me as the reviewer has the assu- 
rance to assert it to be, in “ the ludicrous manuer” in which he has 
cited it. If it were (according to my principles) it would be no line at all, 
** | Voice of songs | ” would be indeed, according to my system and con- 
ceptions, the most dudicrous cadence that could be imagined, 4. Neither 
are the marks used in this instance (as is expressly stated) to indicate the 
proportions of quantity, but to designate the accidental accelerations and 
protractions of particular syllables from emphasis and association. 5. The 
lines from the speech of Aneas on discovering himself to Dido, are not 
marked, as the reviewer has again the essuraace to assert, “according 
to Mr. T’s own rules,” but in direct opposition to those rules; and so 
marked, that if they were to be read according to thet marking, they 
would indeed be as “doleful doggrel,” as the reviewer represents thein, 
Doleful doggrel also would be the finest passages of Milton, Denham, 
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Dryden, and even of Pope himself, if they were to be read upon the bell- 
man-like principle which that marking seems to indicate. The audacity of 
this last misrepresentation is such as, one would have imagined, even an 
anouymous reviewer would not have hazarded : for whatever difficulties 
may have been thrown in the way of other parts of the system, by the 
acknowledged confusion in the language of former prosodists, in what 
relates to the notation of poise (thesis and arsis, or heavy and light) and 
of long and short quantities, every child who has the least knowledge of 
the common denominations of the parts of speech, of the difference be- 
tween a crotchet and a quaver in musical notation, or even of the simple 
notation of the Latin Gradus, will see in an instant by looking into pp. 
40 and 41. of the essay, and by turning thence to any of the passages that 
are noted either in the exemplifications of the essay, or in the succeeding 
selections, that I should read not “ ‘Troja@a /Eneas,” but “ Trajan Anéas ; 
* not snateh'd frém the Lybian flood,” but “ sadtch’d frém thé L7bitin" 
fliod!”” for it is expressly said in p. 40. that ‘every substantive syllable, 
whether compounded or uncompounded with other syllables is heavy, 
by the laws of all rational, and, generally, of established, usage,” and in 
p. 41. that “all particles, prepositions, &e.” are light. But perhaps, 
in the reviewer's grammar, Jaz is the substantive syllable, not Troy, in 
this compound, and from is not a preposition but a substantive. It hap- 
pens also, that the syllable from occurs several times in the selections 
with its notation of quantity, and in every instance (though in point of mere 
quantity itis undoubtedly common—t. e. long or short from accidental 
association) ithappens to be marked as short. Nay, inthe veryline which the 
reviewer has in other respects misquoted from the “ Ode from the Land 
of Mountains,” he has himself preserved the mark of short quantity over the 
syllable from—* | echoing from thé | Land of | Mountains! | ” There is 
a description of people, of whom Abp. ‘Tillotson has said that they “ ought 
to have good memories, lest they contradict at one time what they have 
said at another.” ‘The reviewer's intellects do not, 
seem to have answered the exigencies of his morals. 
After these exemplifications of the veracity of my critic, can it be 
necessary for me to enter into any examination of the candor of his 
other quotations ; or to remark that instead of presenting at least some 
entire article from the smaller poems, (and there is one of them that con- 
sists only of sixteen lines,) some entire passage from the longer, or an 
entire stanza,at any rate, from the experimental odes, even the industrious 
nialice that sticks at no expedients from which morality would shrink, 
has only been enabled, or has only condescended, from upwards of two 
thousand verses, to pick and cull, in single lines, fragments of sentences, and 
mutilated stanzas, the beggarly account of about forty lines, in justifica- 
tion of his general and indiscriminate censure. Even admitting for 
argument-sake, that all he has thus quoted are as bad as he has repre- 
sented them, (and assuredly, after the evidence he has given of the man- 
ner in which he would read them, some portion of the defect may be 


in this instance, 


* Lybian, (for Libyan). So by mistake it has been printed in the volume, and so 


quoted by the reviewer. If he meant to exult over a typographical error, I will 
not rob him of his triumph. 
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suspected to lie in the jargonising indocility of his own organs)—who 
does not know that from a single poem of Mr. Pope's (the hissing ode for 
music) at least an equal number might be selected of as wretched lines 
as criticism would wish to exult over: and yet perhaps even the re- 
viewer himself would be a little startled, if the reputation of a poet were 
therefore denied to the author of the Rape of the Lock, and the Epistle 
Jrom Eloisa, 

As for the two instances of grammatical construction, I shall not vindi- 
cate the use of the active instead of the passive verb for the sake of the 
rhyme, by appealing to parallel instances in Pope and other writers of 
reputed accuracy. I huow it to be wrong: and to justify an error by 
the plea of precedent, is worse than the inadvertency of having fallen 
into it. The other (referring to the context) I shall leave to be disputed 
between the etymologists who judge by strict analysis and the pedents 
who decide by indivested dogmas. Let the tao dines pass with all their 
imputed sins upon their heads. Scarcely any writer is entirely free from 
occasional slips and inaccuracies ; and certainly the Critic prefessed who 
can talk about “a volume containing information to those who are 
atiicted,” &c. [1 suppose he would give information for them!) and 
who, in so plain and simple a sentence as the following, cannot discern 
whether fame or lyre be the nominative of the verb, has no great right 
to be very fastidious about gramniatical construction. 


“ Minstrel, the fame of whose romantic lyre, 
“ Capricious swelling now, may soon be lost ; 


“ Like the light flickering of a cottage fire.”— 


See the Review of Scott's Don Roderic ; where, and in the article upon 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama, may be found some as complete jargon 
as ever issued from the press. I shall not stop to inquire—what there 
is so very humorous in affixing the technical names strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, to the stanzas of a Pindaric ode.—* Some ‘ strophes and anti- 
strophes’ as they ave humorously called.” Certainly, if there be any 
humer in the practice, I can lay no claim to originality in it. One 
would suppose that the reviewer must have met with the joke so often, 
that it could no longer excite his risibility. Equally contemptible is the 
quibbling about the two translations, from neither of which the reviewer 
has ventured to make any fair quotation. ‘To abuse them for being li 
teral is palpably absurd. It will be obvious to every one who refers to 
them, that they are not presented as specimens of any meditated or re- 
commended version, but simply as experiments to ascertain that the 
English language, whether in blank verse or rhyme, is capable of as 
much compression as the Latin: a question which, without literal transla- 
tion, could not have been brought to the test. If the whole thought 
of the original, without obscurity or mutilation, be preserved, and the 
laws of rhythmus be not violated, common enumeration will decide the 
rest; and criticism, in this instance, is no more concerned in any other 
points of comp2risou, than with the color or chemical properties of an 
object, whose altitude ulone was the subject of disputation. 

But the parenthetical remark, in the sentence that introduces one of 
the falsified quotatioas already mentioned, will perhaps be admited to 
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be the very master-piece of critical audacity.—* We are, if possible, still 
niore out of patience with Mr. Thelwall and his imagined discoveries, 
(which in fact are the tritest and most frequently refuted of poetical er- 
rors,’ &c. Now what are the discoveries to the reputation of which! have 
laid claim? They consist in the detection of a very simple principle in 
the anatomical structure, and ceconomy of the primary organ of vocal 
intonation, by means of which the inherent rhythmus of all languages, 
and even the metrical cadences (for such there be) of singing birds, and 
‘all the tribes of voice,” may he satisfactorily iccounted for; and in a mode 
of application of that principle, tothe delivery both of written and of spon- 
taneous language, by means of which, I have been enabled to mitigate 
every impediment that has fallen under my management; and with only 
one or two exceptions, actually to eradicate that calamity, wherever there 
has been any tolerable application and perseverance on the part of the 
pupil. Is this, Task, the tritest and most frequently refuted of poetical 
errors? Where is the poet who has heretofore asserted it? Where is 
the book to be niet with, of what age, and in what language, in which 
the slightest hint of it is to be met with? If it be au error, (or that 
can be erroneous, which has stocd the test of reiterated practical demon- 
stration,) it must be a physiological, not a poetical, error. Yet where is 
the physiologist that has called it in question? Several of the most cele- 
brated physiologists, on the contrary, have given the best test of their 
confidence in its solidity, by their recommendations of my system and 
my institution. This is the leading principle alluded to in the Leffer to 
Mr. Cline, and partly explnined in the appendix to that publication ; and 
which, inthe Fssay and introductory matter to the “ J/lustrations of 
TKhythmus,” will, 1 believe, be found as clearly laid down and explained, 
as any thing connected with vocal phwnomenen can well be, without the 
accompaniment of oral demonstration. This is the principle to the iu- 
stinctive adaptation of their language, -to which (however unconsciously) 
we are indebted fer much of the exquisite and perfect versification of 
Denham and Dryden, of Milton and of Shakspeare; and by the jargon- 
ised violation of which, and of every principle of harmonic utterance 
and English pronunciation, many of the finest passages of those writers 
are frequent!y perverted, not into “ the merest mortal prose,” but inte 
the ‘ laborious strugelings” of barbarous dissonance. Out of this 
principle, the whole of my system of rhythmus has ramified ; and by the 
practical application of that system, most assuredly, it has been (together 
with such attention, in particular cases, as was requisite to the deve- 
lopement of ihe intellectual, and the regulation of the moral, faculties of 
the pupil;) that IT have effected all that I have done in removing the im- 
pediments, and improving the utterance of several hundred pupils, who, 
under various circumstances, have appealed to my assistance. Nav, by 
this principle, and the system of physiologieal and harmonic rhythmus, 
deducible in demonstrative series from that common root, I have been 
epibled to elicct more than I ever promised, either to the world or to 
myself: for detecting the powers and energies of this neglected primary 
syllabicator, or cadential metrometer of tune and speech, and perceiving 
net ouly what are its ordinary functions, but its latent capabilities also, 
Lhave been enibled therehy to teach persons to speak with a distinct, im- 
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telligible, natural, and even agreeable enunciation, to whom nature had 
denied some of the apparently most essential organs—the roof of the 
mouth, the uvula and velum palati. Is this, 1 demand again, nothing 
more thon the tritest and most frequently refuted of pectical errors ?— 
Have poetical errors, in reality, any thing more to do with the invalida- 
tion of these discoveries, than the false quantities, and barbarous metres of 
Sir Philip Sidney, with the eternal truths of Euclid? If consequences 
have resulted by inevitable induction, from these discoveries, that are hos- 
tile to pedantic and impracticable systems of rhythmus and prosody— 
if it be found, accordingly, that mere quantity is the secondary only, not 
the primary, still less the only basis of genuine rlythuius; and that efli- 
cient harmony must necessarily depend, not upon the number of the sylla- 
bles, but upon the integral proportions of the cadences; will the truth of 
those physiological principles (thus practically demonstrated in a point of 
view so much more important,) be overthrowa, or shaken, because Sid- 
ney, and Dr. Watts, Herries, and even Southey, (who had no idea or con- 
ception of such a principle) have given the denomination of Sapphics to 
compositions, which are certainly no more Sapphics than they are English 
heroics. One line only of English Sapphics of my own, and one stanza 
(1 will venture to call it a stanza of transcendant beauty,) from the pen 
of one of my pupils, Ihave given in the Essay on Phythmus,—(1 will give 
more if I can find leisure to complete the pamphlet I have already ad- 
vertised,) and whoscever shall read these specimens, not according to 
the customary dogmas of English prosodists, but according to the cus- 
tomary pronunciation of the respeciive syllables, will at least disco- 
ver that they bear no resemblance, in principle or effect, to those elder 
specimens, which, being composed upon a false theory, could possibly ex- 
hibit nothing bat absurdity and error. 

That pamphlet, indeed, will have a much higher object than mere 
rhythmical criticism. it will be principally devoted to those facts of 
practice, which, being counected with the treatment of organic defects, 
and the developement of apparently defective faculties, may perliaps con- 
found, though not convince (for determined malignity aud inveterate 
falsehood are incapable cf conviction,) the deliberate scepticism of the re- 
viewer, relative to what he yet considers as my “ theoretical remarks :” 
but other topics will 2!so“be handled in it, if time and professional en- 
gagements will permit. ‘Till when, I must forego the further castiaa- 
tion of this pretended critic ; and conclude the present article, by apolo- 
gising for having engrossed so many of the pages of the only Journal, 
entitled, from its plan and execution, to the denomination of a Re- 
VIEW. 


JOUN THELWALL, 


57, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, May, 1813 
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Defence of Mr. Barker aguinst the “ Svrictrures or J. H. M.” 
on his Ev ition of “ Ciceno’s. Two Tracts,” and the “ Letrer 
> GRECULUS,” in the “GENTLE *s Maca; <" 

OF GRECULUS, in the ENTLEMANS MAGAZINE. 


a Ga 


As much inquiry has been made, and much misrepresentation prevails, 
about the Correspondence, which has appeared in the Gentleman's Muga 
zine relative to the Review of the Edition of Cicero’s Jiro Tracts on Old 
Age and Friendship, which was inserted in the No. jor May, 1812, I beg 
leave to lay the whole Correspondence, except the Review itself, (which is 
too long for insertion) before your readers, that they may see the history 
of it at asingle glance. ‘Che Review appeared under the signature of 
J. Uf. M., the initials of the names of the Greek Professor of Cambridge, 
I shall seon speak on this point. The very day I received the No. of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, containing the Review of my Work, when I was 
staying at the house of my friend, the printer of it, | began and finished 
the following Reply, which was inserted in the No. for June, addressed to 
the Editor: 


* I shall fecl nyself much obliged to you, if you will please to convey my sin- 
cere thanks to the gentleman who did me the honor of entering into a critical 
examination of the edition of Cicero’s two Tracts on Old Age und Friendship, 
which T ventured to submit to the perusal of the literary world. I have often, 
since the publication of this little volume, condemned myself for the youthful 
rapidity with which the original notes were written: they were really dispatched 
to the press as they were finished, with all their imperfections on their head. 
Had T taken a sufficient time to re-peruse what I have written, I might have 
contirmed some interpretations, and have given a greater degree of probability 
to some conjectures; I should possibly have qualified some assertions which are 
too general; I should have made very considerable additions to the critical 
and the explanatory notes; I should have adopted a different arrangement of 
the work, and have endeavoured to adapt it better to the use of the Student, and 
to render it more worthy of the attention of the Scholar. Your Correspondent 
has weil observed, that “ the Latin language has not the attention paid to it 
which it so justly deserves:” I have long observed the fact; and it has heen, 
and will continue to be, my humble endeavour to rouse the attention of the 
learned to this department of classical education. While they will find, on this very 
account, that the consideration of this tongue presents a greater field for the dis- 
play of originality, and a wider scope for the exercise of ingenuity, they may be 
assured that it will also enable them to open ampler stores of erudition ; for I 
will venture to say that the Greek tongue is much better known than the Latin, 
and that the Greek authors are much better understood than the Latin. If my 
publication arrive at a second edition, I shall most gladiy avail mysclf of some 
of the hints which your Correspondent has thrown out for my consideration ; 
and, inthe mean time, I beg his leave to make some remarks upon a few of his 
strictures, in the same spirit of freedom with which he has written them. In 
the 441st pave he asks, whyI did not give some quotations from other authors, 
ro prove the truth of my assertion, about onus gravius tna? I really should 
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have been cbliged to him to point out the sources, whence I might have derived 
them: none occurred to me at the time, and I have met with none since: it is 
to no purpose to cite instances of the piicase (Llave, however, cited the only one 
which [ have ever seen); wiiat 1 wanted to discover was the origin of the 
phrase: [ am net aware that I have been anticipated in my conjecture; Lut 
every commentator knows how unconscicusly he oficn talls into the conjec- 
tures, the interpretations, and the discoveries of others. ‘The liberal Reviewer 
would, | th ink, de well to remember this rem; irk, whica has been made by the 
immortal Dr. Bentley, before he ventures to biiag against any critic a charge of 
plagiarism. I thought that ( had taken every precaution to escape so serious a 
charge; and ithas becn, and will be, my constant practice in every publication 
to specity the author, from whom I may lave derived a quotativn, when I have 
net met with it in the work itself: hence it is with great surprise that | find 
myself charged with a “little plagiarism ” by your Correspondent in p. 444; and 
I really do not knew in what the plagiarism, which he hus not explained, con- 
sists: such a charge is more easily made than it can be refuted by one who 
may be perfectly innocent; for, uiless it 1s accompanied with some circumstan- 
tial evidence, some prob ibility of his having seen the work from which the 
supposed plagiarism has Leen made, a mere coimcidence in the idea, or in the 
quotation, which may be adduced, is not sutlicient to establish the poet. In 
p. 442, your C orrespondent rallies me, perhaps jus stly, tor styling the Piay of 
Sophocles not by the vulgar name ot the Gdipus Tyrannus, but by the tule of 
the Theban (Edipus: if he is satisfied with the interpretation of the Scholia 
which, if | remember rightiy (tur I have here not a single book to which I can 
refer) is, that it was culled the & tdipus Tyrannus , because it is the Prince of 
Sophocles’s Plays, I must contess that 1 um not satisfied with it: I am not 
awure that any passage, from any classical writer, can be produced, where it is 
called by the name ot the @dipus Tyrannus: CL appeal to any impartial person 
whether the title of the Theban Gkdipus would not be much better opposed to the 
title of the other play, the Coloncan CEdipus? The argument, which is drawn 
from the aatiquity of the other ticle, is, { must coniess. specious; but surely no 
man would attempt to justify, on such a ground, the ancient mode of pronouncing 
the word academia, of which the penult is now discove red to be long. 

The instances cited in page 442, against my assertion, that scar ndere cannot 
govern an accusative case of itself, which is supporied by examples, where the 
preposition is added, no more prove the opposite poiut, than che citation of 
examples of this phrase—he departed this lige—woeuld prove that the preposition 
_Jvom is not here understood, 

Your Correspondent, in the same page, smiles at my remark that paniéet is 
one of the verbs absurdly called impersonals, .- says that “ he sees not the 
least absurdity in its being called impersonal :” he will, however, please to re- 
collect that penitere is used with a nominative in the older writers, as [could 
abundantly prove, if I had the proper books; and the same may be said of many 
other, or rather all the supposed tmpersonals: I am prepared cto conteud that in 
the phrases tonat, pluit, &c. there is a nominative understood ; and it is weil 
known that Zs da sometimes occurs in the Greek writers; but [ shall, upon 
this subject, say much at another opportunity. Your Correspondent says, in 
page 442, that P alairet’s name he. much too often in my notes: as Lintend 
my little work to lay the foundation fur a new anda phil »sophical method of 
teaching a more radical knowledge of the Latin language than is tavght at pre- 
sent, I wish to direct the attention of the Student to the ellipses of the Latin 
language, which I have myself diligently studied, and in which the great diffi- 
culty of learning the dead languages appears, to me at least, to consist: a pro- 
found knowled ive of ellipses will render superfluous to the memory a thousand 

rules, which are e delivered to his pupils by every master of a school: fortunately, 
at least in some respects, 1 was not, as your Correspondent seems to know 
(page 442), educated at one of our great public schools; und hence I have had 
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the fewer grammatical prejudices to combat upon such points, and my mind has 
been more open to admit the most satisfactory hypotheses, for which I have 
myself been obliged to search on ugh a great diversity of publications, and 
which I have been sometimes obliged to invent for myself. With respect to 
Alli te ration, I cone eived that I ha 4 adduced a sufficient number of instances: 
your Correspondent has, in page 443, greatly swelled the list, and the Reviewer 
of my beok in the British C ritic for April, 1812, has cited many additional ex- 
amples. I beg leave to refer both these Reviewers to a long and curious chap- 
ter upon this subject in Harris’s Philological Enquiries. 1t will be seen, by a 
perusal of that chapter, that the Welsh Bards have been imimemorially addicted 
to it; and 1 conceive that the poet Gray was well acquainted with the fact, as it 
is remarkable that he has particularly affected it in his “ Bard.” If mistake 
not, Dr. Johnson has improperly censured the poem on this very account, 
Gray, however, seems to have been very partial to the figure: thus he has, in 
his Elegy “ one lonzing, lingering, look behind.” There is a very copious list of 
alliterattions, in various languages, in a long note tothe Translation of Lucretius 
- Mr. Mason Gaod. Mr. Gaistord, in one of the notes to his edition of Mark- 
ind’s Plays, has collected numerous examples of the alliteration of the sigma. 
in the 144th page your Correspondent quotes this passage, refrigcratio estate, 
et vicissim sol, aut ignis hybernus, and | adde: : © Mr, B. here accuses Melmoth of 
an error, without endeavouring in the least degree to correct it : so much easiei 
is it to find a fault than to correct one!” Now, as I am well aware that the 
very elegant Translation of Mr. Melmoth is deservedly much read, I conceived 
that it was my duty to point out the errors into which Mr. Melmoth has fallen : 
the passage cited above is understood by Mr. M. as alluding to the method of 
cooling wines in th summer, which [ still maintain to be an error; but what wiil 
your Corre oom lent say, when I assert that, notwithstanding his severe remark 
upon me, I really have, if I remember rightly, not only pointed out, but cor- 
rected, by th e subjvined quotation from another chi apter, the error of Mr. M.? 
Iu the 4434 page | am charged with “ perpetually carping at Melmoth’s excel- 
leat trans! a n of these two Tre atise ;” and your Correspondent adds—“ Little 
does it become Mr. B. or any other young man, unjustly to attack his —— 
both in age and learning.” 1 nvust first observe, that the criticism upon Mr. 3 
has not been shown to be unjust, and, if it is not unjust, it is quite agreeable . 
the nature of my plan to notice the error; tur I always wish to enumcrate the 
different interpretations of a passage, and, whenever I am able, to point out the 








errors which I mé iy discover in them; though I am well aware of the respect 
which is due to the aged, and though I have written a long essay upon the sub- 
ject in the Classical Journal, yet upon points of criticism, | “certainly never mean 


to consider whe th the commentator is young or old, alive or dead: argument 
is the only thing to which I ever attend. With respect to the general merits 
of Mr. Melmoth’s Trans —- there cannot, [ think, be two options ; and I 
beg leave to transcribe the following passage trom the Pursuits of Literature, 7th 
edition, p. 418.: “ W. Melmoth, esq. a most e legant and distinguishe d writer, 


22 
S neurh 7 an “ge with every good slants praise ’ his translation of C irero and 
Pliny will speak for him, while Roman and E 4 eloquence can be united : 
Mr. See y example of the mild it ntluc nee of learning on a cultivated 
min 21 of that learning which is declared to be the aliment of youth, 
and and consolation of declining years: who would not envy this 
fort van his most finished translation and comment ou Tully’s Cato ? 





Ur rather, who would not rejoice in the refined and mellowed pleasures of so 
accomplished a gentieman, and so liberal a scholar?” 

With respect to the conjecture of pi/wm for pilam, which your Correspondent, 
in p. 445, has anointed with the vials oF his wrath, I still maintain that, as the 
exercises, which are mentioned both before this ill-fated pilum, and after it, are 
military, (which I will more fully prove on another occasion) it is at the least 


probable that it means some military exercise. . A writer in the British 
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Neptune, who has assailed the propriety of this conjecture in more decorous lin- 
guage, has been well answered, by the person who has reviewed my publication, 
im the Ninth Number of the Classical Journal, to which I refer your Correspond- 
ent, as these remarks have been already protracted to too great a length. As 
to the passage cited in p. 446, from the 7th chapter of the Essay on Friendship, 
your Correspondent facetious!y speaks of “ my usual mania for innovation,” 
which is, I believe, so excessive, that, in the course of the whole of my notes, 
I have attempted it about six times, but on my return I will count the exact 
number: if your Correspondent will take the trouble of re-perusing what [ have 
written upon this chapter, I do not think that he will find himself justified in 
applying to it the word nonsense: if it is nonsense, | must confess that 1 prefer 
it to his own: etiam is even, but how does your Correspondent get at his nay ? 

I once more thank your Correspondent for the honorable mention, which he 
has been pleased to make of my little work in many of his notes, and assure 
him that I have written these remarks upon his strictures with the most perfect 
good-humor, and in the same manly spirit of freedom, with which he him- 


self wrote. 
( Signed ) EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 


In No. x1. p. 156. of the Classical Journal, appeared the following 
passage, which I transcribe from an article written by me, intitled Sup- 
plementary Noles to Mr. Barker’s Edition of Cicero's Two Tracts. 

The scholar, who has so elaborately reviewed my edition of these tracts in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1812, and to whom I have replied in the 
subsequent number, at the 444th page, writes thus: 

“We strongly recommend to the perusal of every scholar Mr. Barker’s ex- 
cellent remarks upon this passage: we trace in them, however, (and where do 
we not in modern writing?) a little plagiarism.” 

I should feel myself greatly obliged to the author for the honorable mention 
of this note, had he not qualified his praise by charging me in it with pla- 
siarism, of which he has given no proof. I must here beg his leave to give to 
him a flat denial of the supposed fact ; and, if he is disposed to quarrel with me 
for this freedom, he wi!l no doubt be pleased to pardon it on the account of 
youth, which, notwithstanding the celebrated speech of the late Lord Chatham, 
seems to be still considered in the eyes of some people, not to say some scho- 
lars, who belong to the ancient order of the Ba@utwywres covicras, as an atrocious 
crime. I wish scholars to consider, not my youth, or my insignificance, but my 
arguments. Those, who are in the habit of reading my articles in the Classical 
Journal, will best know how to appreciate the charge of youthful arrogance, of 
which he complains in that review. No scholar can be more unjustly charged 
with plagiarism than myself; for I invariably cite the observations of critics, 
whom I quote, at full length, and in their own words, and I challenge the 
Reviewer to show a single instance, where I have taken any quotation, or idea, 
without acknowledgment. 


This passage provoked the publication of the following extraordinary 
letter in the Gent's. Mag. for November, 1812, p. 444, 5. The Author of 
it, by some strange blunder of his intellect, seems to have thought it a 
satisfactory rejoinder to my reply : 

« Mr. Urban, “ Cambridge, Nov. 1. 
Rectum est autem ettam in illis contentionibus, que cum inimicissimis fiunt, eliam si 
nobes indigna audiamus, t@nen gravitatem retinere, tracundiam pe llere. 

Cicero De Officiis, L. 1. c. 38. 

“In your Magazine for Muay last, I ventured to submit to the public eye a 

review on Mr. Barker’s Edition of Cicero's Tie Tracts. Some of my renarks 
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roused the indignation of Mr. Barker, and induced him to publish a severe * 
reply in the subsequent number. Perhaps he would have acted more wisely, 
if he had tellowed Johnson's advice, 1 ype ul ups and say nothing about it. In 
casting my eyes a few days since over the pages of the last number of the 
Classical Journal, l was not a litle surprised to find a second scourge inflicted 
on me, for laying a charge of plagiarism against Mr. Barker in one of his notes. 
I determined to remain in silence no longer: for I began to fear thet Mr. 
Barker would think that L had chanced iny sentiments en this point, and I 


felt assured of the truth of the words, which [ had met with im Euripides, 





. 
yA danyeOurts, Corl & 
V/V ; 7) 





The charge of plagiarism is not the only cause of Mr. Barker's anger against 
me; for, wherever [have not dealt out praise on his notes, he appears to thmk 
himself unjustly used. I am accused of charging him with insignificance and 
youthful arrogance. Of the former charge I plead innocent, and of the latter 
T can only generally say that I am an admirer of learning in youth, as well as 
in old age; nor do I regard ‘youth as an atrocious crime. It Mr. Barker che- 
rishes a different opinion of me, let him repeat his insinuations, and it shall be 
my best endeavour to repel them. The chief purport of this letter, however, 
is to draw the attention of my readers to the charge of plagiarism, which lL 
formerly raised, and new aguin raise, against Mr. Barker. In his answer to 
my strictures on his Cicero, Mr. B. condescends to acknowledge that every 
commentator knows how unconsciously he often falls into the conjectures, the inter- 
pretations, and the discoveries of others. I grant it! Why, then, let me ask, 
does the tollowing quotation convey such a different sentiment, and teem with 
such vanity and youthful arrogance? ‘ No scholar,’ says Mr. Barker, in 
pP- 156. of the last number of the Classical Journal, ‘can be more unjustly 
charged with plagiarism than myself; for I invariably cite the observations of 
critics, whom I quote, at full length, and in their own words, and I challenge 
the Reviewer to show a single instance, where I have taken any quotation, or 
idea without acknowledgment.’ Euge! let any candid reader vudge for him- 
self whether the above quotation does not contain a small portion of that 
youthful arrogance, against which Mr. Barker so loudly declaims. When I 
accused Mr. Barker of plagiarism (the wise convey it call) I did not mean to 
say that his note was copied word for word from the sentiments, or quotation 
ot another; but it savoured strongly «f ideas, which I had met with else- 
where; and it confirmed in my mind the ——n the following sentence 
from Sheridan; ‘ Faded ideas tloat on the surtic of the memory, and the 
imagination in mid exercise, at its highest per od of enjoyment, becomes sus- 
picious of its own offspring, and doubts whether it has ‘created or adopted.’ 
Willingly, and with the greatest pleasure, would [ have exculpated Mr. Barker 
from any intention of plagiarism, since he pleads perfect ignorance of it, were 
it not for the pert flippancy, which he has displayed in the quotation, which I 
have just given from the C/assical Journal. Yn taking my leave of Mr. Barker 
for the present, I have to assure him that his lofty and arrogant tone will not awe 
me to a retraction of those sentiments, which sober reason has taught me to 
adopt ; but I shall endeavour to persevere, undismayed by his severe attacks, 
in defending g myself from every charge, which Mr. Barker may he pleased to 
urge a: oainst me. What other people think of me, I neither know, nor am 
much accustomed to care; but thus much 1 know, that, if we once begin to be 
unreasonably alarmed at what men — ofus, we shall soon deserve that they 
should think the worst. In a word, Jet Mr. Barker know, and I speak it with 
much truth, that, while I respect every one, I fear none: of ya; &9upcotivres cevepes 
euTore Thon Teeioy iF T17RVTO, Yours s, xc. 
(Signed ) J. H. M. 

P.S. Mr. Barker’s Classical Recreations have but lately made their appear- 

ance ; but, when I have had sufficient leisure to examine them, it is my intens 
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tion, Deo wolente, to publish a critique on them through the medium of the 
Geutis man’s Magazine. In the mean time, let me recommend to Mr. Barker's 
consideration, the werds of Lord B arrington: £ I cannot,’ says he, £ buve but 
a very incan opinion of writers, who will put on the appearance of assurance and 
certainty, the ut they may carry the guise of perfect knowledge and judginent to 
the bulk ‘of their readers, when they are fur from be ing at that certainty, which 
they ailect.’ ” 

Thad resolved to reply to this rejoinder immediately, but, as the face- 
tious gentleman had been so kind as to inform me of his intention to 
review my Classical Recreations in the Gentleman's Megazine, 1 deemed 
it better to wait till the threatened review had made its appearance, that 
i might give an answer to both together; for I mean to suffer no man to at- 

tack me ‘unjustly with impunity. The first part of the review has appeared, 
and I shall soon proceed to enter into an examination of it. But I must 
now attend to the letter of the said J. H. M., which I have just been tran- 
scribing. The first remark, which I have to make on it, is that the writer 
has had the good sense not to attempt any vindication at all of any part of 
the review itself, upon which I have animadverted in my reply, except 
the point of plagiarism; and, as we shall soon see, I do not say 
“ perhaps,” but [ say, certainly, he would have acted more wisely, if he 
had followed Johnson's advice, “Wipe it up, and say nothing about it.” 
The next remark is that, as he is quite silent as to every other part of my 
letter, I have his own authority for saying that he admits the truth of all/, 
which I have advanced ; for he says in the above letter, “1 felt assured 
of the truth of the words, which [ had met with in Euripides, 

airs bb rd oryay Guodoyodvrts eors wou.” 

In the above letter the writer says, ‘‘ Wherever I have not dealt out 
praise on his notes, he appears to think himself unjustly used.” As an 
author, I feel myself as much injured by indiscriminate censure, as I am 
by unmixed praise: Pessimum genus inimicorum, laudantes, says a great 
observer of human nature, and so I have found it in the history of my 
authorship. If 1 cannot have ample justice done to any production of 
my pen, let me have either indiscriminate censure, or unmixed praise ; for 
a book, which is neither censured, nor praised, will soon be forgotten. If 
I were c ompelled to choose between the two, I should prefer the former 
alternative, partly on the principle of our nature, to which Tacitus alludes 
in the words, which | have just quoted, and partly because an author 
may so contrive to reply to indiscriminate censure, as to make it an 
instrument of his fame, where any comments are made upon particular 
passages to justify the bad opinion, w'jich the writer wishes his readers to 
have of the work before him. I am sure that I feel myself gre reatly obliged 
to the persons, who reviewed my Classical Recreations, in the Critical 
Review, and my Edition of Cicero’s Two Tracts in the Scotch Review, for 
having enabled me, in my reply to their strictures, to display so much 
learning upon some points, to deliver my opinions more fully upon other 
points, upon which | had not sufficiently touched, to rectify some pas- 
sages in my works, which a writer, who was mousing for faults (as Peter 
Pindar facetiously says), might find some amusement in nibbling, and 
to afford some useful exercise to my mind, and some serviceable employ- 
ment for my pen. As to the passage in the letter of J. H. M., which we 
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are discussing, I leave it to the public to decide whether it can be con- 
cluded from my letter of reply, that ‘* I appear to think myself unjustly 
used, wherever he has not dealt out praise on my notes,” and I call upon 
him to give me something better than Lis mere word for saying so. [e- 
viewers seem to think that 2 bare assertion of a supposed fact is in such 
cases sufficient, whereas I am one of those scber-minded people, who 
require from them either positive proof, or fair inference; and one of 
these sagacious men, who look with 2x eye of suspicion on every remark, 
which has noi iis own support ready at command, and at hand. 

When I take on myself the task of a reviewer, | feel that I am morally 
bound to support whatever [ advance agaiust the book, which I am dis- 
cussing, by producing a satisfactory insiauce immediately after the charge 
itself. ‘This writer will never find me deal in these vague gene ralities, 
like himself, because I am more sure of my ground, before I take my 
aim. J. 11. M. says, that “ m my answer to his strictures on my Cicero, 
I condescend to acknowledge ‘ that every commentator knows how 
unconsciously he often falls into the conjectures, the interpretations, aud 
the discoveries of others :’ I grant it,” adds he, “ why, then, let me ask, 
does the following quotation coavey such a different sentiment, and teem 
with such vanity and youthful arrogance !? if J. li. M. “ grants” the 
truth of ny proposition, he is morally bound to take partic ular care in 
making a charge of plag iarism, as he has made agziust me, and the neg- 
lect is more criminal in “him than in another, who has uever considered 
the probability of coincidence as to conjectures and interpretations, nor 
experienced in his ewn person the importance of the remark. But the 
reader must be in haste to see what “ the quotation” is, which “ teems,’ 
as J. H. M. unblushing!y affirms, “ with such vanity and youthful arro- 
gauee!” “ * No scholar,’ savs Mr. Barker, in p. 156. of the last number 
of the Class. Journ., ‘can be more unjustly charged with plagiarism than 
myself; for I invariabiy cite the observations of critics, whom 1 quote, at 
full Iength, and in their own words; and I challenge the reviewer to show 
a single instance, whore I have taken any quotation, or idea, without 
ucknowledement:’ enge! let any candid reader judge for himself 
whether the above quotation does not contain a small portion of that 
youtbful arrogance, ocainst which My. Barker so loudly declaims.” 
" Now, I challenge ‘ any candid reader to judge for himself whether the 
above quotation dors” “‘ contain” even “a small portion of that youth- 
ful arrogance, against which I so loudly declaim ;” (and here let me 
observe that the lenguage of J. H. M. is illogical and incorrect ; for, he 
did not mean to say that ‘TI deckam against youthful arrogance,’ but he 
meant to suy that ‘I deelaim against’ [the charge of |] “ youthful arro- 
vance”). T beg leave to dissent from what J. H. M. here says; for there 
is no “ youthful arrogance,” and no “vanity” whatever in “ the above 
quotation.” But it is, as it seeins, “ youthful arrogance” in me to meet 
im direct and positive terms of ‘denial the charge, which this controversial 

vteran, weciTpinua ay*ooc, has brought against me, and it is, as it seems, 
. <* vanity” in me to procizim my own innocence, when I am arraigned 
with a charge of plagiarivm, ond unpardonable presumption in me to de- 
rund the proofs, apor which the charge rests. O what a lucky escape 
the nations, where despotisur prevails, have bad in not having this man 
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for their master! He would have been indeed pzya 7 yeyn% ovis, OF, as 
we say in correspondent English, a devil of a fellow, or even more lite- 
rally, a devil of a BORE. ‘The Crificel Reviewer had the boldness to say 
that my Classical Recreations was one series of plagiarisms, or, in his 
own elegaut words, ‘ an ol/a-prodrida of quotations Englished from 
Valckenaer, Hemsterhuis, and other ponderous «. :imentators,” and he 
too (par nobile fratrum, which is what he would call, “a very opposite 
quotation,”) hke J. H. M., thought proper not to give a single proof of 
the fact. J. 11. M. says that “ he traces in one of my Notes a little pla- 
giarism,” of which he gives no preof; I challenge him to the proof, and 
he says in reply that ‘ the chief purport of his Letter is to draw the at- 
tention of his readers to the charge of plagiarism, which he formerly 
raised, and now again raises against Mr. Barker.” He proceeds to say 
that, when ‘he accused Mr. Barker of plagiarism (the wise convey it 
call) [Shakes. Merry Wives of Wind. Act 1. Scene ut.}, he did not 
mean to say that his Note was copied werd for word from the sentiments, 
or quotation of another, but it savoured strongly of ideas, which he had 
met with elsewhere.” But I niust first observe that, if it did “ savour 
strongly of ideas, which he had met wth eisewhere,” it did not therefore 
follow that there was any plagiarism in it at ail, because, as we have 
already seen, J. H. M. has granted, that “ every commentator kuows how 
unconsciously he often falls into the conjectures, the interpretations, and 
the discoveries of others.” ‘To substantiate a charge of plagiarism, as I 
have remarked in my Letter of Reply to the Review itself, a person must 
be able not merely to produce identity of words, or identity of ideas, but 
to show tliat the work, from which the supposed plagiarism is said to be 
taken, is familiar to the supposed plagiarist. All, then, which I demand 
from J. H. M. is, that he would tell me where he met with the simila 
ideas, of which my Note  savours” so “ strorgly,” aud what these similar 
ideas are. He subjoins the following words, which furnish me with an 
excellent apolovy, even if it were possible for him to produce these simi- 
lar ideas; for the plagiavisin, as | have intimated above, consists not in a 
similarity, which may be accidental, but in a similarity, which appears 
to be studied. * It confirmed,” says J. H.M., “ in my mind the justice 
of the following seutence from Slieridan: ‘ Faded ideas float on the sur- 
face of the memory, and the imagination in mid exercise, at its highest 
period of enjoyment, becomes suspicious of its own effspring, and doubts 
whether it has created, or adopted”” But the subsequent sentence, 
which immediately follows the above words, is perliaps the most ex 

traordinary confession, which the annals of controversy present: *‘* Wil- 
lingly, and with the greatest pleasure would I have exculpated Mr. Bar- 
ker from any intention of plagiarism, since he pleads perfect ignorance of 
it, were it not for the pert fippancy, which he has displayed in the quo- 
tation, which | have just given from the Classical Journal.” Io triumphe, 
blow the trumpet in Zion! my opponent here gives up the point of dis- 
pute, because he says that, if it were not for my ‘* pert Dippancy,” ‘he 
would willingly, and with the greatest pleasure exculpate me from any 
intention of plagiarism.”—And so because I am, as he says, “ flippant,” 
he is to be what is a thousand times worse, i mean unjust? But I will not, 
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* Pleas’d let my little bark attendant sail, 
** Pursue the triumph, or partake the gale.” 


Ta the Magazine for January 1813, p. 33. appeared the following 
Letter addressed to tie Editor : 


“ Mr. Urban, * Jun, 6th. 

“In Vol. cxximt Pt. rr. pp. 444, 5. you have inserted a Letter 
dated from Cambridge, aud signed J. H. M.: the same initials are subscribed to 
the om view of Mr, Barker’s Edition of Cicero’s two ‘Tracts, inserted in Pt. 1. 
p. 441. and referred to in the Letter in quéstion. It is evidently the inteatiou 
of he writer of these papers to pass for the Rev. Jaimes Henry Monk, the 
present Greek-Professor in the University of Cambridge: allow me, therefore, 
to inform your readers, that Mr. Munk has assured several of his friends, who 
have spoken to him on this subject, that he is not the author either uf the 
Review, or of the Letter," and some of Mr. Monk’s friends, including the 
correspondent, who now addresses you, strongly suspect that the J. H. M. of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, who threatens you with a C ritique on Barker's 
Classicai Recreations, is nv other persun than Mr. Barker himself.” 


(Signed) *‘GR-ECULUS.” 


Now in reply to this Letter, I beg leave to observe that, notwithstand- 
ing the signature of J. H. 40, I never once for a moment entertained 
the idea that the Review was written by the Greek Professor, and, as 
some proof of it, I may remark, that in my answer to the Review there is 
not a single syllable, which by any possibility of construction, can be 
tortured inte an allusion to such an idea. It is true that sume of my 
friends suggested the probability of it to me, and I always refused to 
listen to it, partly from the interaal evidence of the review itself, partly 
from my couviction that this kind of readiag was not within the line of 
his studies, and partly from my belief that his exclusive attention was 
required by, and devoted to, his own LZippodytus, aud at this moment I 
do not think that he has, even now, read my Notes. When the Professor 
was in town, he cailed with Mr. Mawiman, (as Mr. Nichols assured a 
friend) on Mr. Nichols, seemingly with two ehierts iu bis view, of which 
one was to deny himself to be the author of the Review, and the other 
was to ascertain from Mr. Nichols whether both the Review, and the 
Reply to it were not written in the same hand. Mr. Nichols assured him 
that this was not the case, and whether the Professor was satisfied with 
the assurance of Mr. Nichols, or not, { neither know, nor care, but cer- 
tain it is that, after the Professor's return to the University, such an idea 
generally prevailed there, and when some worthy men, who were little 
disposed to enter into such ungenerous teclings, or to thiuk ill of any 
person, who was vot knewn to them, as well as my own friends, resisted 
such aa imputation, they were silenced by the answer which was imme- 
diately yiven to these virtuous scruples—* that Mr. Nichols himself had 
said so.’ Itis plain, then, that this supposition derived, if not its origin, 
at least its support, froy: the Proiessor’s own account of his interview 


1 “ We have Professor Mouk's own authority for stating that they were not writ- 
ten by him.” Epit. 
+ We have no reason to suppose this to be the case.” Epirt. 
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with Mr. Nichols, who has given me full authority to contradict it posi- 
tively as from himself. I beg leave to tell Mr. Greeculus that, whenever 
I make any charge against, or insinuate any suspicien about my person, 
} both shall not be ashamed to put my name to the bill of indictment, 
and shall consider it as a violation of moral propriety not to do it. But I 
have never written, or done as an author any thing, which I should be 
afraid to own, and I wish that others could say the same with equal 
honesty. The sun looks not on a more independent man than I am, and 
as an author none can be more honest than Lam. It is this honesty, 
which inspires me with that boldness, which these Reviewers strangely 
mistake for arrogance, and it is this honesty, which they want; for they 
dare not put their names to what they write as I do, lest they should be 
made to’ fel, with ; 


“The might that slumbers in a scholar’s arm,” 


the indignation of the public. I may, or may not, just as I am disposed 
to do, reply to anonymous scurrility, but | shall always attend te what- 
ever is signed with a real name. Before I conclude, I will just remark, 
that Mr. Greculus has published a libel upon his own sagacity, as he has 
written a satire upon his own heart, in charging me, without being able 
to produce a sufficient proof, with having written both the Review, and 
the Reply, and with this impression on my miud, I leave him to his own 
reflections, and to his own conscience, if he can afford to keep one. 


E. H. BARKER. 


London, 
May 16th, 1813. 
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Tue tour of which the result is 
displayed in the present volumes, 
took place in the year 1802. In 
the Preface, our author professes 
himself of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion; and the Preliminary Dis- 
course is intended for the advan- 
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tage and direction of those young 
men of fortune, who may be in- 
clined to enlarge their pursuits, by 
the observation of foreign countries. 
The dispositions requisite for the 
permanent improvement of the tra- 
veller, are pointed out thus: 


All the dispositions alluded to, are 
included in one short but comprehen- 
sive expression, an unprejudiced mind. 
This excellent quality is the result of 
time and observation, of docility and 
benevolence. It does not require that 
we should be indificrent to the pros- 
perity of our own country, or blind to 
its pre-eminence ; but, that we should 
show some indulgence to the errors, 
and some compassion for the suffer- 
ings of less favored nations. Far be 
it from me, to wish to repress that 
spirit of patriotism which forms one 
ot the noblest features of the national 
character, and still farther every idea 
of encouraging the unteelitig sect, who 
conceal general indifference, under 
the affectation of philanthropy, and 
sacrifice the feelings of the patriot, to 
the pretended benevolence of the phi- 
losopher. 

But attachment to our own country, 
aud partiality to its reputation, neither 
dispose nor authorize us to despise 
those nations, which having been 


once tumbled from the pinnacle of 


glory, are held by a series of disastrous 
revolutions and irresistible circum- 
stances in a state of dependence and 
of consequent degradation. On the 
contrary, the numberless evils and 
abuses which result from slavery and 
oppression, cannot but excite senti- 
ments of compassion and of sympathy. 
Scipio, when he beheld the flames of 
Carthage ascending to the skies, ex- 
claimed with @ prophetic application 
to iiome then triumphant, 


5 , . . 4 ‘ 
Ev pty yap toce ode nate Ppivty Ma, mute 
Ujsoy, 


“Bowers hyscep Ot” ay mar’ Griddn PPrudy fph, 
fliad V1. 447—8. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by 


Fates,— tongue relates ! 
ifow my heart trembles, while my 
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The day when Thou, imperial Troy! 

must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
Iliad vt. 


Empire, like the sun, has hitherto 
rolled westward: when we contem- 
plate the dominions of Great Britain, 
aid its wide extended power, we may, 
without presumption, imagine that it 
now hovers over Great Britain; but it 
is still on the wing; and whether it 
be destined to retrace its steps to the 
east, or to continue its flight to trans- 
atlantic regions, the days of England’s 
glory have their number, and the pe- 
riod of her decline will at length ar- 
rive. The inhabitants of these islands 
may, like the sons of Greece and 
Italy, lie prostrate at the feet of a 
victorious enemy, and claim his com- 
passion as a tribute due to the great- 
ness of their ancestors. Let us, there- 
fore extend our sympathy to the now 
enslaved offspring of our predecessors 
in the career of glory, of the former 
LORDS OF HUMAN KIND—terre@ domi- 
nantis alumni. 

In fine, let us contemplate the dif- 
ferent forms of worship which prevail 
in different parts of Christendom, not 
with the acrimonious contempt of 
a narrow-minded sectary, but with 
the compassionate indulgence of a 
mild and humble Christian. Let it 
be remembered that Englishmen are 
reproached by foreigners with intole- 
rance, and that it becomes them to 
keep up the national reputation of 
candor and of good sense, by concilia~ 
tory and forbearing conduct. I do not 
mean to recommend either compliance 
with practices which they condemn, 
or nlidlicence for that form of Chris- 
tianity which they have adopted; but 
surely every caudid and consistent 
Protestant will admit, that Christi- 
anity is excellent in all her forms; 
that all Christian Establishments re- 
ceive the same primitive creeds, be- 
lieve the same mysteries, and admit 
the same moral obligations; that it 
becomes a benevolent and charitable 
mind to consider rather in what they 
agree, than in what they differ; espe- 
cially as the former is so much, and 
the latter comparatively sv little; that 
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while the spirit of Christianity is like 
its divine author, immutable, its ex- 
ternal form may change with the age 
and the climate, and, 4s public opi- 
nion and authority shail direct, as- 
sume or resign the pomp and circum- 
stance of worship; that ceremonies, 
in themselves unmeaning, signity Just 
as much as those who employ them 
attach to them, and that Catholic as 
well as Protestant nations may be al- 
lowed to adopt in religion as well as 
in civil life, such forms and rites as 
may seem calculated to ensure order 
and respect ; that whether the service 
be read in the language and accord- 
ing to the simple forms of the Church 
of England, under the Gothic vaults 
of York or of Canterbury ; or whether 
it be chanted in Greek and Latin, 
with all the splendor of the Roman 
ritual under the golden dome of the 
Vatican; it is always and every-where, 
the same voice of truth, the same 
gospel of salvation: in fine, that all 
Christians are marked on their en- 


trance into life, with the same seal of 


salvation; that all hope to receive at 
the eucharistic table the same pledge 
of redemption, and that all resign 
their souls in death to the same mer- 
cifui Father, with humble hopes of 
forgiveness through the same gracious 
Redeemer. That there should be 
such an universal agreement in these 
great and interesting articles must be 
a subject of consolation, and of pious 
acknowledgment to every benevolent 
mind. 

But I fear that Charity itself can 
scarce look for a greater unanimity. 
An agreement in all the details and 
consequences drawn by arguments 
from first principles, is not to be ex- 
pected in our present state, so chequer- 
ed with light and shade, where know- 
ledge is dealt out so unequally, and 
where the opinions of even good and 
wise men are so biassed by education, 
by habit, and by prejudice. But if we 
have not knowledge enough to coin- 
cide in speculation, we may at least 
have charity enough to agree in prac- 
tice, by treating each other*s opinions 
with tenderness; and, in all our dif- 
ferences and discussions, keeping in 
view that beautiful maxim inculcated 
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by avery learned, avery zealous, and 
a very benevolent Father, In necessa- 
riis Unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omni- 
bus Caritas. pp. XXx—xXxxiv. 


The route of travel is also indi- 
cated < 


We are now to speak of the time 
requisite to make a full and com- 
plete Tour of Italy, as well as of the 
season best adapted to the commence- 
ment of suchatour. A year, I think, 
is the shortest space that ought to be 
allotted, and a year and a half or 
even two years might be well devoted 
to this useful and amusing part of our 
travels. The want of leisure is the 
only objection that can be made 
to this arrangement, but it is an 
objecticn seldom well grounded, as 
youth in general from nineteen to 
three or four-and-twenty, have more 
time than business, and seem much 
more frequently at a loss for occupa- 
tion than for leisure. Occupation, 
necessary at all seasons, but particu- 
larly in youth, should be furnished, 
and no occupation can suit that age 
when the mind is restless and the 
body active, better than travelling. 
Moreover, every man of observation, 
who has merely made a cursory visit 
to Italy, will find that a first view of 
that country has merely qualified him 
to make a second visit with more ad- 
vantage, and will perhaps feel the 
cravings of uisatisfied curiosity, the 
visend studium, at a time when tra- 
velling may be inconsistent with the 
cares and the duties of life. It is more 
prudent, therefore, to profit of the 
first opportunity, and by then allot- 
ting a sufficient portion of time to the 
tour, gratify himself with a full and 
perfect view for ever. Supposing, 
therefore, that a year and a half is to 
be devoted to this part of the journey, 
I advise the traveller jo pass the Alps 
early in the autumn, ate to avoid 
the inconvenience of travelling in 
winter or cold weather, an inconve- 
nience always felt on the Continent, 
where ready fires, warm rooms, doors 
and windows that exclude the air, are 
seldom found. His route to the Alps 
may be as follows: He may first pro- 
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ceed to Brussels, thence to Liege, 
Spa, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Bonne, 
and along the banks of the Rhine to 
Coblentz, Mentz, and Strasburg; 
there cross the Rhine to Manheim, 
traverse the Palatinate, the territories 
of Wittenberg, Bavaria, and Saltz- 
burg, enter the defiles of the Tyroi or 
Rhetian Alps, and passing through 
Tnspruck and Trent turn to Bassano 
and to Maestre, whence he may send 
his carriage by land to Padua, and 
embark for Venice. From Venice he 
may go by waterup the Brenta to 
Padua, where he may establish his 
head quarters, and visit Arequa, the 
Mouti Euganei, and thence pass on- 
wards to Ferrara and Bologna; then 
follow the Via Emilia to Forli, thence 
proceed to Ravenna and Rimini, make 
an excursion to San Marino, and ad- 
vance forward to Ancona, whence he 
may visit Osimo. He will then con- 
tinue his journey by Loretto ayd Ma- 
cerata to Tolentino; thence over the 
Apennines to Foligno, Spoleto, and 
Terni, and so follow the direct road 
through Civita Castellana to Rome. 

I suppose that a traveller passes the 
Alps in September; of course he 
should reach Rome by the end of 
November. I calculate ten or fifteen 
nod delay on account of the autum- 
nal rains; for it is advisable by all 
means to stop at some large town du- 
ring that period of inundation. These 
autumnal rains take place sometimes 
in September, though they frequently 
fall at a later period. At all events, 
I would by no means advise a travel- 
Jer to pass the Apennines, or visit any 
territory supposed to lie under ‘the 
influence of the malaria, till these sa- 
lubrious showers have purified the air 
and allayed the noxious vapors that 
hover over the Pontine marshes, the 
Campagna di Roma, and some other 
low tracts, during the latter weeks of 
summer and the beginning of autumn: 
the air of Venice itself is supposed by 
many persons not to be quite exempt 
from this inconvenience. 

The traveller will devote the month 
of December to the first contempla- 
tion of Rome, and the consideration 
of its most striking beauties. He will 
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then do well to proceed to Naples, 
where the months of January, Fe- 
bruary, and (if Easter be in April) of 
March, will be delightfully employed 
in visiting the numberless beauties 
that lie in that neighbourhood, and 
along the storied shores of Magna 
Grecia. At all events, the traveller 
must so time his return as to be at 
Rome the week before Easter, in 
order to be present at the ceremonies 
that are performed in the Sixtine 
Chapel, and in St. Peter’s, before and 
during that festival. 

The months of April, May, and 
June, will not appear long when pass- 
ed in a leisurely survey of the remains 
of ancient magnificence and the study 
of the great models of modern art, 
and when enlivened by frequent ex- 
cursions to Tibur, Ostia, Antium, 
Mount Soracte, Preneste, and the 
Sabine mountains. The Alban Mount, 
with all its tumuli and luci, may be 
reserved for the hot months of July 
and August; there he may easily 
establish himself in some villa, whose 
cool retreats will afford him shade, 
and refreshment during the oppres- 
sive heats of the season. 

In the course of September, or ra- 
ther when the autumnal rains have 
fallen, it will be time to turn towards 
Florence. The first object which 
should claim the attention of the tra- 
veller in the neighbourhood of this 
city is Vallambrosa, because its ele- 
vated situation renders it difficult of 
access at an early period of autumn, 
The first opportunity therefore must 
be embraced, and the excursion, if 
the weather be favorable, continued 
to Camaldoli and La Vernia, two 
other celebrated and highly romantic 
solitudes. The winter may be divided 
very agreeably between Florence and 
the other Tuscan cities. 

In the beginning of February, the 
traveller may pass the Apennines to 
Modena, Parma, Placentia, Lodi, 
Cremona, Mantua, and Verona, al- 
lowing four days or a week to each 
town and its neighbourhood. From 
Verona he will visit Peschiera and the 
Lago di Garda (Benacus); thence di- 
rect his course by Brescia and Berga- 
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mo to Milan. From Milan he will 
make the celebrated lakes Como and 
Maggiore cbiects of attention, and 
thence shape his course by Vercelli, 

and Tortona, to Genoa. He will then 
take the road of the maritime Alps 
by Savona to Nice, after which he 
will turn inland to ‘turin. Mount 
Cenis, the termination of his Italian 
Tour, then rises before him in distant 
perspective. 

If, while at Naples, he find it safe or 
practicable to penetrate into the south- 
ern provinces of Calabria and Apulia, he 
will not neglect the opportunity ; and, 
with the addition of that excursion, by 
following the road which I have traced 


out, he will have seen every town of 


note, and indeed every remarkable 

lain, hill, or mountain in Italy, and 

ecome intimately acquainted with 
the numberless beauties and curiosi- 
ties of that most interesting country. 
But if he should not have so much 
time at his disposal, he may retrench 
the first part of the tour, proceed di- 
rect to Switzerland, pass the Alps by 
Mount St. Gothard or Sempione, and 
descending directly to Domo D’Ossola, 

visit the lakes, and proceed from Como 


to Milan, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, 
Padua, Venice, and returning again 


by Padua and Vicenza, turn to Man- 
tua, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bo- 
logna, along the Adriatic as above. 
He will moreover abridge the time 
devoted to Naples and Rome, pass the 
summer in Tuscany, go by sea from 
Leghorn or Carrara to Genoa, and 
pass thence by the Bocchetta direct 
to Turin. The visit to thé lakes ought 
to be so timed as to avoid the equi- 
noctial winds, extremely dangerous, 
because very sudden and very boiste- 
rous; so that it is not uncommon in 
these seasons to see the lakes pass, in 
the short space of half an hour, from 
a state of perfect culm to the most 
Ne oe agitation. pp. xxxvili— 
xiii 


The autumnal floods and summer 
heats are among the most unplea- 
sant occurrences that a traveller 
must learn to encounter. In July 
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and Aucust, Mr. Eustace recom- 
mends the following plan: 


But to return to the principal ob- 
ject of this paragraph. Though the 
sun in Italy have, even in the “cooler 
seasons, a sufficient degree of warmth 
to incommode a foreigner, yet the 
heat can scarcely be considered as an 
obstacle to travelling, except in the 
months of July and Augus st; then in- 
deed it is intense, and it is considered 
imprudent to expose oneself to the 
beams of the sun for any time; 
though Englishmen frequently seem 
insensible of the danger, and brave 
alike the rigors of a Russian winter, 
and the heats of an [talian or even of 
an Egyptian summer. Fevers and 
untimely deaths are sometimes the 
consequences of this rashness, and 
more than one traveller has had rea- 
son to regret his imprudence. To 
avoid these dangers, persons who are 
obliged to travel ‘during the hot 
months generally proceed by night, 
and repose during the sultry hours of 
the day. By this method, without 
doubt, they guard sufliciently against 
the imconveniences and dangers of 
the weather, but at the same time 
they sacrifice one of the principal ob- 
jects, the scenery of the county; and 
‘this sacrifice in Italy can, in my opi- 
nion, be compensated by no advan- 
tages. The best method, therefore, 
is to set out a full hour before sun- 
rise, to stop at ten, and repose till 


four, then travel till eight at the 
latest: by this arrangement of time, 


the traveller will enjoy the prospect 
of the country, the treshness of the 
morning, and the coolness of the 
evening, and devote to rest those 
hours only which heat renders unfit 
for any purpose of excursion er of en- 
joyment. pp. xlv, xlvi. 


Mr. Eustace considers an intima- 
cy with musical circles, whether of 
amateurs or professors, as likely to 
be productive, if cultivated with- 
out caution, of illicit and degrading 
connexions, I[iis Preliminary Dis- 
course is concluded with a 
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CAUTION. 

But one final observation I wish to 
linpress strongly on the mind of the 
youthful traveller, as its object is in- 
umately connected with his preseut 
repose and with his future happiness. 
Moral ismprovement is or ought to be 
the end of all our pursuits and of all 
our exertions. Knowledge, without 
it, isthe amusement of an idle mo 
ment, and the great and splendid ex- 
hibitions which 


nature and genitis 
present to our contemplation are 
merely the shifting scenery of an 


evening drama—detightful but mo- 
mentary. Let him therefore look con- 
tinua!ly to this most importam attain- 
ment, and while he endeavours every 
day to increase his store of knowledze, 
let him exert himse!f with still greater 
assiduity to add to the number of his 
virtue 3. 

Nations, like individuals, have their 
characteristic qualities, and present to 
the eve of a candid observer, each in 
ats turn, much to be imitated, and 
something to be avoided. These 
qualities of the » the features 
of the face, are more prominent and 
conspicuous in southern countries, 
and in these countries perhaps the 
traveller may star vl in more need of 
vigilance and cir umspection to guard 
him against the ireachery of his own 
passions, and the snares of externa! 
seduction. Miserable indeed will he 
be, if he shall use the liberty of a tra- 
veller as the means of vicious indul- 
rence, abandon himself to the de/i- 
croms wnmorality (for so it has been 
te anol some luxuriouscapital; and, 
sorgetful of what he owes to himseif, 
frientis, and to his country, 
drop one by one, as he advances, the 
of hts education and of his na- 
tive land, and pick up in their stead 
the fullies and vices of every climate 
may traverse. When such 
«a wanderer has leit his innocence and 
perliaps his health at Naples; when 
he bas resigned his faith and his prin- 
ciples at Paris; he will find the loss 


ef such inestimable Liessings poorly 


mind, like 


Lae) his 


virtues 


. « 
which he 
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repaid, by the languages whicli he 
ray have learned, the antiques which 
he may have purchased, and the ac- 
complishments which he may have 
acquired in his journev. Such ac- 
quirements may furnish a pleasing 
pastime; they may fill the vacant in- 
tervals of an useful life; they may 
even set otf to advantage nobler en- 
cowmenis and higher qualifications : 
but they can never give the credit and 
the confidence that accompany sound 
principles, nor can they bestow, or 
replace the mind’s calm sunshine end 
the hecrifeli joy, at once the effect 
and the rewird of virtue. These are 
the real, the permanent, I might al- 
most add, the only blessing xs of life, 
Ie who possesses them can want but 
little more, and he whe has forfeited 

hatever his fortune may be, 


them, wh 
is peor indeed. pp. lix—Ixi. 














We cannot undertake to give a 
general notion of the many topics 
either explored or lightly touched 
in these copious volumes; but we 
shall extract some articles, of which 
the subjects at least are interesting; 
and leave our readers to decide on 
the merits and intelligence of the 
author. 


Cicrro’s Formran Vita. 


We continued to roll over the broad 
flaes of the Via Appia, and descend- 
ing a steep from Castellone entered 
Mola (Formia') in the evening. The 
town Is in itself little and insignifi- 
cant, but it derives interest, if not 
crandenur, from its beautiful site, pe- 
etical y, and classic recollec- 
tions. It consists of one street, formed 
by the Via Appia on the sea side, at 
the foot o f a range of broken pictu- 
resque hills and mountains, covered 
with corn, vines, and olive-trees, and 
topped with rocks, churches, and 
towers. The waters that stream from 


scener 


these hills unite and gush forth ina 
fountain close to the town. This 


founta‘n is said to be the fuir fowing 


' Close to the read en both sides were scattered the ruins of the Formian villa, 


and of the mausoleum of Cicero. 
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Artacia described by Homer; if so, 
we may conclude that the town of the 
Lestrvgons lay a little higher on the 
hills, as the daughter ot Antiphates 
is described as coming dewn from it.' 
fhe most conspicuous and striking 
object from the town of Mola is the 
fortress of Gaieta, crowning the rocky 
promontory of the same name with 
its white ramparts, and prescating to 
the eye, one above the other, its 
stages of angles and batterics. ‘The 
town itself is spread along the shore, 


and extends nearly from the centre of 


the bay to the point of tie promon- 
tory. The harbour so well described 
by Ifomer is that of Gaieta, and who- 
ever ranges over it will find all the 
features painted by the poet—the 
towering rocks, the prominent shores, 
the narrow entrance, and the hollow 
port. Itis about four miles by land 
and two by water from Mula. ‘The: 
is some difticulty in procuring ad- 
mittance, as it is a fortress, amd not 
aware of this circumstance we pre- 
sented ourselves at the gate without 
our passports; but after a few obser- 
vations, we were as Englislimen al- 
lowed to enter, conducted to the yo- 
vernor then at church, received very 
politely, and permitted to visit every 
part of the fortress withvut further 
ceremony. ‘The cathedral, though 
not large nor hiylily decorated, is well 
proportioned, well lighted, and by 
the elevation of the choir admirably 
calculated for public worship. ‘The 
font is a fine antique vase of white 
marble, with basso relievos, represent- 
ing Athamas, Ino with a child in her 
arms, and a groupe of Bacchantes. 
The sculptor was an Athenian; but 
such a vase is better calculated for a 
gallery of antiques than for the place 
where it now stands. Opposite the 
great portal of the cathedral rises an 
antique column, marked with the 
names of the winds in Greek and 
Latin. The streets of the town are 
neatly built and well paved, its gene- 
ral appearance is lively within and 
without and extremely picturesque. 
i have already said that the fortress 
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crowns the point or* head of the pro- 
montory, or rather peninsula of Gaieta. 
On the narrow neck that unites it to 
the main-land, but on a bold emi- 
nence, stands the tomb of Munatius 
Plancus. It is round like that of 
Adrian, like it stripped of its marble 
casing, and turned into a battlement- 
ed tower, called, ene might suppose 
from the romantic hero of Arioste, 
Torre d' Orlando. 

But neither the mausoleum of 
Piancus, nor the towers of Gaicta, 
neither the wondrous tales of Homer, 
nor the majestic verses of Virgil, shed 
so much glory and interest on these 
coasts as the Formian villa and tomb 
of Cicero. That Cicero had a vilia 
here, and that it lay about a mile 
trom the shore, history informs us; 
and at that very distance on the left 
of the road the attentive traveller will 
observe the remains of ancient walls 
scattered over the fields, and half 

overed with vines, olives, and hedges 
These shapeless heaps tradition points 
to, as the ruins of Cicero’s Formian 
villa. Again, history assures us, that 
he was overtaken and beheaded in 
the walks of a grove that lay between 
his villa and the sea. On the oppo- 
site side of the road rises, stripped of 
its decorations, and indeed of its very 
shape, a sort of obelisk in two stories, 
and this disfigured pile the same tra- 
dition reveres as his mausoleum, raised 
on the very spot where he was butch- 
ered, and where his faithful attend- 
ants immediately interred his headless 
trunk. Lower down and near the sea, 
or rather hanging over its waves, are 
shown several vaults and galleries 
which are supposed to have been part 
of the Villa Inferior, as that which L 
have described above was called Villa 
Superior. It is a pity that excavations 
are not made (and with what success 
might they not be made all along this 
interesting coast!) to give curiosity 
some chance of acquiring greater evi- 
dence. Of the fate of Cicero’s re- 
mains we know nothing, as history is 
silent with rezard to his obsequies and 
sepulchre. It does not seem probable 


* Odyss. x. 107. 
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that during Antony's life, the most 
zealous friend would have dared to 
erect a monument to the memory of 
his most active and deadly enemy ; 
and after that Triumvir’s death, Au- 
gustus seems to have concealed his 
Sentiments, if favorable to Cicero, 
with sa much care and success that 
his very nephews did not venture to 
read that illustriaus Roman's Works in 
his presence. Before the death of 
Augustus, the personal and affectionate 
intcrest inspired by affinity or friend- 
ship had probably subsided, and few 
survived that Emperor who could pos- 
sibly have enjoyed the happiness of 
an intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with Cicero, and fewer still could 
have had any particular and urzent 
motive to step forward trom the crowd, 
and pay the long neglected honors to 
his memory. But notwithstanding 
these reasons and the silence of his- 
torv on the subject, yet as his son 
escaped the proscription, and when 
the rage of civ!] war had given way 
to the tranquil domination of Augus- 
tus, he was restored to his country 
and his rank, it is possible that he 
may have raised a monument to the 
memory of a father so wffectionate to 
him, and so illustrious in the eyes of 
the public. As long therefore as po- 
pular belief or tradition, however un- 
certain, attaches the name of Cicero 
to these ruins, and as jong as even 
credulity can believe that the one has 
been his residence and the other his 
tomb, so long will every traveller who 
values liberty and reveres genius, visit 
them with interest, and hang over 
them, though nearly reduced to a 
heap of rubbish, with delight. I can- 
not turn from this subject without 
observing, that many authors have 
related, but that Plutarch alone has 
painted, the last tragical scene of 
Cicero’s life. pp. 474—475. 

When Mr. Eustace was at Na- 
ples, he visited the tomb of Virgil, 
and his pages furnish us with these 
remarks: 


Proceeding westward along the 
Chiaia and keeping towards the beach, 


we came to the quarter called Mérgyl- 
lina. To ascend the hill of Posilipo 
ever whose sides this quarter spreads, 
we turned to the right, and followed 
a street winding as a staircase up the 
steep, and terminating at a garden 
gate. Having entered, we pursued a 
path through a vineyard, and descend- 
ing a little, came to a small square 
building, flat-roofed, placed on a sort 
of piatform on the brow of a ay es 
on one side, and on the other shel- 
tered by a super-incumbent rock. An 
aged ilex, spreading from the sides of 
the rock, and bending over the edifice, 
covers the roof with its ever verdant 
foliage. Numberless shrubs spring 
around, and interwoven with ivy 
clothe the walls and hang in festoons 
over the precipice. The edifice before 
us Was an ancient tomb—the tomb of 
Virgil! We entered; a vaulted cell 
and two modern windows alone pre- 
sent themselves to view: the poet’s 
name is the only ornament of the 
place. No sarcophagus, no urn, and 
even no inscription to feed the devo- 
tion of the classical pilgrim. The 
epitaph which, theugh not genuine, is 
yet ancient, was inscribed by the 
order of the Duke of Pescolangiano, 
then proprictor of the place, on a 
marble slab placed in the side of the 
rock opposite ihe entrance of the 
tomb, where it still remains. Every 
body is acquainted with it— 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, te- 
net nunc 
Parthenope,. cecini pascua, rura, duces. 


An Italian author, I think Pietro de. 
Steffano, assures us that he himselt 
had seen about the year 1526, the urn 
supposed to contain the poet’s ashes, 
standing in the middle of the sepul- 
chre supported by nine little marble 
pillars, with the inscription just quo- 
ied, on the frieze. He adds, that 
Robert of Anjou, apprehensive lest 
such a precious relic should be carried 
off or destroyed during the wars then 
raging in the kingdom, took the urn 
and pillars from the tomb and depo- 
sited them in the Castel Nuovo. This 
extreme precaution had an effect very 
difierent from that intended, and ec- 
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easioned the loss it was cant to pre- 
vent; for notwithstanding the most 
laborious search and frequent inqui- 
ries made by the orders of Alpho 
of Arragon, they were never more 
discovered. t 

The story is related in a difierent 
manner by Alphonsus Heredia, bishup 
of Ariane. According to this a uthor, 
the urn, the pillars, and some little 
Statues that adorned the sepulchre, 
were presented by the pen 
government to the Cardinal « Man- 
tua, who proceeding homewards by 
sea, was taken ill and died at Genoa. 
Of the urn and pillars no further men- 
tion is made. Perhaps indeed they 
never existed; their number and their 
size seem inconsistent with the plain 
and simple style prevalent in the time 
of Augustus; besides, if they had 
been the ori; ginal ornaments of the 
place they could scarce have sur- 
vived so many centuries of war and 
devastation, or escaped the rage of so 
many barbarous invaders, indifferent 
to the glory, and frequently unac- 


quainted even with the very name of 


Virgil. pp. 513—15. 

The se pulchre of Virgil, it may be 
imagined, must have long remained 
an object. of interest and veneration, 
especially as his works had excited 
universa! admiration even in his lile- 
time, and were very soon after his 
death put into the hands of children, 


and made a part of the rudiments of 


early education. Yet Martial declares 

that it hau been neglected in his time, 

and that Silius Italicus alone restored 

its long furzotten honors, 

Jam prope, desertos cineres, et sancta 
Maronis 


Namina qui coleret, pauper et unus 
erat. 
Silius Andino tandem succurrit agello, 
Silius et vatem, non minor ipse, colit.? 
Lib. ix. 49. 
This negligence in an age of so 
much refinement cannot but appear 
astonishing, even though we recollect 
that the same age had been terrified 
by the crue!ties of four successive ty- 
rants, and distracted by two most de- 
structive wars raging in the very heart 
of Italy. Our surprise, however, may 
cease when we recollect, that in the 
present most polished and enlightened 
century, in jess than sixty years after 
Pope’s death, at a time when his 
works were in the hands of every 
child, and had been translated into 
every language, his house was levelled 
with the “ground, his grotto defaced, 
the trees planted by his own hand 
rooted up, and his whole retreat, the 
seat of genius and the British muse, 
ravaged and stript of the very orna- 
ments which endeared them to the 
public, because they were the creation 
of the poet’s fancy, and still seemed 
to bear the empoonion of his mind. 
Houses and gardens, grottoes and se- 
pulchres, are, it is true, the most pe- 
rishable of monuments, and the hero 
and the poet must finally rest their 
hopes of fame on their virtues and their 
talents, the sole memorial are peren- 
nius, Superior to time and barbarism. 
Yet the longer even such frail monu- 
ments as the former are preserved, the 
better ; the attention paid to their con- 
servation is a tribute to genius, and an 
honorable proof of the prevalence ot 
taste and information in a country.* 
The reader will learn with regret 


* One Engenio, an author of 1695, informs us, upon what authority I know not, 
that a stone was found in a neighbouring villa, inscribed with these words ; 


Siste viator pauca legito, 
Hie Maro situs est. 


> Quint. i. 5. 


3 This honorable testimony to the judgment and taste of Silius is confirmed by 


Pliny, “ Virgilii (imaginem venerabatur) 


ante omnes, cujus natalem religiosius quam 


suam celebrabat Neapoli maxime, ubi monumentum ejus adire, ut templum solebat.” 
Lib. iii. Ep. 7.—The custom of honoring Virgil's birih-day does not seem to have 
beea peculiar to this poet, as Martial alludes to it more than once, if I do not mistake, 


* Ab! si dans vos travaux est toujours respecté 
Le lieu par un grand homme autrefois habité, 
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that Virgil’s tomb, consecrated as it 
ought to be to genius and meditation, 
is sometimes converted into the re- 
treat of assassins, or the lurking place 
of Sbirri. Such at least it was the last 
time we visited it, when wandering 
that way about sun-set, we found it 
filled with armed men. We were sur- 
prised on both sides, and on our’s not 
very agreeably at the unexpected ren- 
counter; so lonely the place and so 
threatening the aspects of these stran- 
gers. Their manners, however, were 
courteous; and on inquiry we were 
informed that they were Sbirri, and 
then lying in wait for a murderer, who 
was supposed to make that spot his 
nightly asylum. It would be unjust 
to accuse the Neapolitans of culpable 
indifference towards this or any other 
monument of antiquity; but it is in- 
cumbent on the proprietor or the pub- 
lic, to secure them against such pro- 
fanation. On the whole, few places 
are in themselves more picturesque, 
and from the recollection inseparably 
interwoven with it, no spot is more 

interesting than the tomb of Virgil. 
Tune sacrum felix aluisti, Terra, Maro- 

nem? 
Tane pio celas ossa beata sinu ? 
Anne etiam, ut fama est, Vatis placi- 
dissima sepe 

Inter odoratum cernitur umbra nemus? 
Flaminius. 


In truth, the hill or mountain of 
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Posilipo,t on which the sepulchre 
stands, is beautiful in the extreme, 
and is justly honored with its appella- 
tion, for no scene is better calculated 
to banish melancholy and exhilarate 
the mind. pp. 519—521. 


Every scholar, who has perused 
Mr. Hayter’s account of the trans- 
actions at Herculaneum,” will join 
with him and with us, in deploring 
the fatal event of that supineness, 
or rather infatuation, which could 
abandon such precious relics to the 
enemy. At the time of our author's 
visit, Mr. Hayter was yet employed 
in his researches : 


Emerging from this gloomy cavern 
we turned to the palace, and proceed- 
ed directly to the repository of the 
numberless articles collected in Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. Unfortunate- 
ly, the furniture of these apartments, 
which had all been packed up and 
carried to Palermo on the approach 
of the French, either had not arrived, 
or had not been unpackeds we had, 
therefore, the mortification to find the 
numerous cases empty, and were 
obliged to content ourselves with the 
inspection of some pictures in the 
rooms below, and some pavements in 
those above. Of the former, the sub- 
jects are generally taken from mytho- 


Combien doit l'étre un sol embelli par lui-méme ! 
Dans ses sites fameux c’est leur maitre qu'on aime +++ 
Loin done l’audacieux, qui pour le corriger, 

Profane un lieu célébre en voulant le changer : 

Le grand homme au tombeau se plaint de cet outrage, 
Et les ans seuls ont droit d’embellir son ouvrage : 
Gardez donc d'attenter a ces lieux révérés; 

Leurs débris sont divins, leurs défauts sont sacrés. 





Conservez leurs enclos, leurs jardins, leurs murailles ;+ +++ 
Tel jai vuce Twickenham, dont Pope est créateur: 
Le gout le defendit dun art profanateur 
it ses maitres nouveaux, révérant sa memoire, 
Dans oeuvre de ses mains ont respecté sa gloire. 
Ciel! avee quel transport jai visité ce lieu 
Dont Mendip est le maitre, et dont Pope est le dieu! 
Abbé De Lille, Jardins, 11. 

This passage will, I suppose, be expunged in the next edition. 

1 It took its name from a villa of Vedius Pollio, erected in the time of Augustus, 
and called Fausilypum, from the effect which its beauty was, supposed to produce 
in suspending sorrow and anxiety. 

2 For this account sce Classical Journal, No. X11. 
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logy; some, however, are fantastic 
landscapes, and others arabesque de- 
corations; the design is bold and 
graceful, but the execution oftentimes 
indifferent; hence they are supposed 
to be copies of celebrated pictures 
taken by ordinary painters. ‘Ine pave- 
ments uf the upper rooms are an- 
cient, and some of uncommon beauty 
formed of marble of the most bril- 
liant colors, and arranged with ex- 
quisite taste and effect. 

But ofall the articles of this collec- 
tion, however curious, and of all the 
treasures drawn from Herculaneum, 
however valuable, the most curious 
and most valuable are, without doubt, 
the manuscripts there discovered. Of 
these a considerable number dissolved 
into dust as scon as exposed to the 
air, while others, though scorched or 
rather burnt, resist the action of that 
element. The number of the latter 
may, I believe, he about eighteen 
hundred. As a very small part of 
Herculaneum has hitherto been ex- 
plored, it is highly probable, that ifa 
general excavation were made, ten 
times the number of manuscripts 
above-mentioned might be discovered, 
and among them perhaps, or rather 
very probably, some of the first works 
of antiquity, the loss of which has 
been so long lamented. The destruc- 
tion of the palace of Portici, and of 
the village of Resina, would without 
doubt be abundantly compensated by 
the recovery of the Decads of Livy, 
and books wanting in Tacitus, or of 
the treatise of Cicero De Gloria, or 
his dialogues De Republica, that 
grand repository of all the politica 
wisdom of the ancients. The first 
manuscripts unfolded were Greek, and 
as Herculancum was known to bea 
Greek city, it was presumed that the 
whole collection might be in that lan- 
guage ; but several Latin works have 
been found since, and there is every 
reason to believe, that in a city so 
rich, and inhabited by so many 
wealthy Romans, there must have 
been considerable libraries both pub- 
lic and private, and of course, com- 
plete — tions of Roman authors. 

The mode of unrolling these manu- 
scripts was invented by a priest of the 
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congregation of the Somaschi (a body 
of clergy who devote themselves en- 
tirely to the education of youth), but 
as the government of Naples, though 
it employed him and an assistant 
whom he instructed in the process, 
did not, however, give much encou- 
ragement to the undertaking, the 
work languished, and the manuscripts 
long remained a neglected treasure. 
At length, the Prince of Wales, with 
a munificence that does equal honor 
to his taste and his public spirit, un- 
dertook to defray the expenses, and 
selected a person, not only qualified 
fur the task by his deep and extensive 
information, but peculiarly adapted 
to it by his zeal and perseverance. 
The gentleman alluded to is Mr. 
Hayter, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who is now established at 
Portici, and superintends the process 
of unfolding the papyri with indefati- 
gable assiduity. Never, indeed, were 
vigilance and patience more neces- 
sary, as the method employed requires 
the most delicate touch, and the most 
unremitting attention. One hasty 
gesture may spoil a whole volume, 
and the most important and most la- 
borious task of the superintendent is 
to-prevent such accidents by repress- 
ing the eagerness of the workmen. 
To this tediousness, inseparable from 
the very nature of the operatiun itself, 
and to the difficulty of procuring 
steady workmen in a country where 
ardor and impetuosity are the predo- 
minant features of the national cha- 
racter, must be attributed the slow 
and almost imperceptible progress of 
this undertaking. It is, indeed, me- 
lancholy to retlect, that supposing the 
work to be carried on with the same 
zeal, and on the same principles as at 
present, centuries must elapse before 
the manuscripts now in hand can be 
unrolled, and their contents given to 
the public. To which we may add, 
that sueh is the extreme frailty of the 
pepyri themselves, that with all the 
care, and precaution, imaginable, not 
one probably can escape mutilation, 
and pass through the process without 
some detriment, or rather without 
materia! defalcation. 

The fate of Herculaneum natu. 
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was destined to perish by the sam 
disastrous catastrephe in the first cen- 
tury, and to arise again trom iis t 

in the eighteenth. We according 
made an excursion to this town on 
Monday the 7th of June. It is about 
fourteen miles from Naples, on the 
road to Nocera. From Naples to 
Torre del Greco the high way is al- 
most a street; so close are the viilas, 
villages, and towns to each other. As 
the road runs along the coast, and at 
the fuot of Vesuvius, every break 
gives on one side a view of the bay, 
on the other of the mountain. pp 


584—5387. 


rally reminds us of Pompeii, which 


i 
t.- 
ay 
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CuHaAp. 1. Departure from Vienna, 
Munich, Saltzburg, Salt Mines, Defile 
of the Alps, Inspruck, Ascent of the 
Brenner, Summit of the Alps, Descent, 
Brixen, Bolsano, Trent.—Cnap. 11. 
Trent, Council of Trent, Castello Della 
Pictra, Roveredo, Slavini di Marco, 
Ala, Chiusa, Verona, its Antiquities and 
History.—Cuap. ur. Viceniia, Build- 
ings, Olympic Academy and Theatre, 
Style of Palladio, Church of Monte Be- 
rico, Cimbri, Sette Communi, Padua, 
its Antiquity, History, Literature, and 
University.—Cuap. iv. The Brenta, 
Venice, its Magnificence, Power, De- 
generacy, and Fall, Return to Padua, 
the envirous of that City, the Fons Apo- 
nus, Colles Euganei, Arquato, Villa and 
Tomb of Petrarcha, Observations on 
his Character.—Cuap. v. Visit to tlic 
Lago di Garda, or Benacus, the River 
Mincius, the Promontory of Sirmio, 
Desensano, Storm on the Lake, Para- 
disino, Banks of the Mincius, Mantua, 
Pietole, Excursion to the Po, Honors 
paid to Virgil, Virgiliano.—CiAp. v1. 
Cremona, River Addua, Placentia, the 
Trebia, Parma, Reggio, Modena, its 
Library, and celebrated Librarians, Mu- 
ratori, ‘Tiraboschii—Cuap. vil. Bo- 
logna, its University, Academies, Imola, 
Faventia, Forli, Forlimpopoli, Cesena, 
Rubicon, St. Marino, Rimini.—Ciap. 
vit.* Cattolica, Pesaro, Fano, the Me- 
taurus and Monte Asdrubale, Senegaglia, 
Ancona, its Harbor and triumphal Arch, 
Lorctio, and the Santa Casa, 'Tollentine, 
Ponte della Trave.—Cuap, yvirt. Pas- 
sage of the Apennines, Feltigno, Lupro- 
visatore, the Clitumnus, its Temple and 
Vale, Spoleto, Monte Somma, ‘Terni, 


Falls of the Velino, Addison's Opinion 
refuied, the Nar, Narni, the Tiber, 
Otricoli, Civita Castellana, Montes Ci- 
mini, Nepi Campagna, Baccano, First 
View of Rome.—Cuap. ix. Reflections, 
Rome, St. Peter's, the Capitol.—Cuap. 
x. The Roman Fornm, Coliseum, Pala- 
tine Mount, Aventinc, Tomb of C. 
Cestius, Coclian, Saburra, Esquiline, 
Baths of Titus, Minerva Medica, Pa- 
lace of Mecenas, Vimina', Quirinal, 
Baths of Dioclesian.—Caap. x1. Cam- 
pus Martius, its Edifices, Mausoleum of 
Augustus, Pantheon, Columna Trajana, 
sridges, Circus, Causes of the Destruc- 
tion of ancient Edifices.—Cnap. xt. 
Modern Rome. Its Population, Streets, 
Squares, Fountains, Tombs, Palaces.— 
Cuar. xu. Pontifical Palaces, the 
Lateran, the Quirinal, the Vatican.— 
Cup. xiv. Churches, General Obser- 
vations, St. Clement’s, St. Peter in Vin- 
culis, St. Martin and St. Sylvester, St. 
Laurence, St. John Lateran, with St. 
Paul and other Patriarchal Ghurches.— 
Cuap. xv. The Basilica Vaticana, or St. 
Peter’s.—Caap. xvi. Original Form of 
Churches, Pontifical Service, Papal Be- 
nediction, Ceremonies in the Holy 
Week, Observations.— CHAP. XVII. 
Villas, the Tiber, the Mausoleum of 
Cecilia Metella, Egerian Grotto and 
Fountain, Church of St. Constantia, 
Mons Sacer.—Cuap. xvi. Tibur, 
Horace’s Villaa—Cuap. xix. The Alban 
Mount and Lake, Tusculum and Cicero’s 
Villa, Aricia, and the Grove and Tem- 
ple of Diana, the Lake of Nemé, and 
Palace of Trajau, Antium, Forests and 
Plains of Lanventum, Ostia, Mouth of 
the Tiber.—Cuap. xx. Journey to Na- 
ples, Valletri, Pomptine Marshes, Fe- 
ronia, Terracina, Anxur, Fondi and its 
Lake, Mount Cacubus, Gaieta, Cice- 
ro’s Villaand Tomb, Liris, Mount Mas- 
sicus, Falernus Ager, Naples.—Cuap. 
xxt. Naples, its History, Public Build- 
ings, Churches, Hospitals, State of 
Literature at Naples——CuaAp. XXII. 
Virgil’s Tomb, Grotto of Posilypo, La- 
go I) Agnano, Grotto del Cane, Astroni, 
Nisida, Pozzuolo, Cicero's Academia 
and Cuman Villa.a—CuaAp. xx, Portus 
Jniius, Lacus Lucrinus, Avernus, Obser- 
vations on its original State, Bay and 
Castle of Baia, Port of Misenus, Mare 
Morto, Elysian Fields, Promontory and 
‘Town of Misenus, Solfatara, Liternum, 
Scipio’s Retreat, Cuma, Grotto of the 
Sy bil.—Cuap. xxiv. Bay and Castle of 
Frocida, Evening Wymn, Beautiful View, 
Observations, the Island of Vivara, 
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Ischia, 3s, Eruptions, Ap- They are English, and of course my 
pearanc ation, Nisida, Vesu- riends; I am very x i to sce them 
vius.—f Herculaneum, Pa all, and bid th welcome to Naples. 
pyri, Torre del Greco, Pompeii, its After some conversation, pe reelving 
Theatres, Temple, Porticos, aud Vila, the Prench Minister, who stood shen 
q . Teattie re “Wace at ! 
nera pearance ¢ iba ae ccur- »* , . 
Gen ral Ay p wance ant Moe I -- by him, visibly mortified at such a 
s c gucauct, at Zalace Oo ~ . : 
ae ve a ange ~om cee NS marked preference, he seemed to re- 


Serta. 

Eustace, in the second vol. 
presents us with s« 
the sovereigns of Naples : 





On the twenty-seventh of June 
(Sunday), early in the m¢ a the 
King’s ships appeared off Caprie, ac- 
companied by the Medusa, Captain 
Gore, and a few English  sloops. 
About ten, the royal tamily landed at 
Portici, and between five and six the 
King set out on horseback to make 
his public entry into Naples. The 
multitudes that crowded the road, 
and their frantic demonstrations of 


joy, impeded the procession, so that 


it was nearly sunset before it entered 
the palace, when he immediately 
hastened to the chapel, and attended 
at the Te Deum. Thence he proceed- 
ed to the hall of audience, where a 
numerous and brilliant assembly, 
composed of all the nobility of the 
country, and of all the foreign minis- 
ters, were waiting to receive him. On 
his entrance the ladies rushed for- 
ward, and kissing his hands with 
tears and exclamations of joy, pre- 
vented him for some time from ad- 
vancing. The king received these 
effusions of loyalty and personal at- 
tachment, not with kindness only, 
but with emotion, and returned them 
with ‘many affectionate expressions 
and inquiries. 

As he passed towards the upper 
end of the hall, he spoke to his old 
ccurticrs with great affability and 
ease, and taking his usual place in 
the circle instantly addressed himself, 
with visible satisfaction, to Mr. Drum- 
mond, the English minister; asked 
him several questions with that ra- 
pidity of utterance which great joy 
occasions, and, without waiting to 
hear the ranes of the persons pre- 
sented, exclaimed, with great conde- 
scension, politely at the same time 
directing his looks to each person— 


ine anecdotes of 


collect himself, ‘and turning to him, 
asked the u ual « stions, with com- 
mon politen About half past nine, 
his majesty re tired. 

Ferdinand LV. is now in the fifty- 
first year of his age; im his person he 
is tall and strait, rather thin than cor- 
pulent; his face is very long, his hair 
and eye-brows wl ite, and his counte- 
nance on the whole tar from comely, 
but lighted up by am expression of 
good nature and ‘benignity that 
pleases more and lasts longer than 
symmetry of features. His manners 
are easy, his conversation affable, and 
his whole deportment (princes will 
pardon me if I presume to mention it 
as a compliment) that of a thorough 
gentleman. With regard to mental 
endowments, nature seems to have 
placed him on a level with the great 
majority of mankind, that is, m a 
state of mediocrity, and without 
either defect or excellency; a state the 
best adapted to sovereign power, be- 
cause least likely to abuse it. If one 
degrce below it, a monarch becomes 
the tool of every designing knave 
near his person, whether valet . or 
minister; if only one degree above it, 
he becomes restless and unintention- 
ally mischievous, like the Emperor 
Jose ph; and if cursed with genius, he 
turns out like Frederic, a conqueror 
and a despot. But the good sense 
which Ferdinand derived from nature, 
required the advantages of cultivation 
to develop and direct it; and of these 
advantages he was unfortunately de- 
prived, in part perhaps by the early 
ubsence of his father, and in part by 
the negligence or design, first of his 
tutors, and afterwards of his courtiers. 
Being raised to the throne in the 
eighth year of. his age, and shortly 
after leit by his father wader the 
direction of a regency, he cannot be 
suppose d to be inclined, nor they ca- 
pable of compelling him, to applica- 
tion. The result has been as usual, a 
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great Prog pensity to active exercises, 
and an aversion to studious pursuits. 
The rhe teecnan which follows from 
these habits is such as to extend to 
articles, known among us to every 
person above daily labor, and it not 
unfrequenily shows itself in cony ersa- 
tion, and betrays his maje 
mistakes that sometimes sturtle e 
well-trained courtiers. Thus, men- 
tion being accidentally made in his 
presence of the great power of the 
Turks some centuries ago, he ob- 
served, that it was no wonder, as a/ 
the world were Turks befor e the birth of 
Upon another occasion, 

when the crucl execution of Louis 
XVI. then recent, happening to he 
the subject of conversation, one of the 
courtiers remarked, that it was the 
second crime of that kind that stained 
the annals of modern Europe: the 
King asked with surprise, where such 
a deed had been perpetrated before ; 
the courtier replying in England, Fer- 
dinand asked, with a look of disbelief, 
what king of England was ever put 
to death by his people? the other of 
course answerine Charles I. his ma- 
jesty exclaimed, with some degrce of 
warmth and indiznation—“ No, Sir, 
it is impossible, you are misinformed ; 
the English are too Joyal and‘ brave a 
people to be guilty of such an atro- 
cious crime.” He added: “ Deper nd 
upon it, Sir, it is a mere tale trumped 
up by the Jacobins at Paris to excuse 
their own guilt by the example of so 
great a nation; it may do very well 
to deceive their own people, but wiil 
not, I hope, dupe us!” 

On this occasion, my readers may 
sed to excuse the Kine’s in- 
it the 
ignorance it supposes, arose from a 
yment to the glory and 
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our Saviour. 


be dist oO 


dulity, which, however gre 





eencrous attu 
credit of his allies. The tollowing 
ecdute may, in some degree, palii- 
ate the a ntable defect of which I 
wm spe sing, by showing that it is to 
be as scribed rather to the arts of others, 
than to any natural indiflerence or 
levity in the monarch himseif. A 
French: minister, being secretly com- 
missioned by his court, in a ver ry early 
period of the King’s reign to ca! 1] his 
attention, if possible, to serious and 
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becoming occupations, took an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging upon the pleasures 
of reading in his presence, and did it 
with so much effect, that the young 
Kine some days after told him that he 

is determined to try the experiment, 
and asked him what book he weuld 
recommend as at once useful and 
amusing. The minister ventured to 
n the life of Henry IV. as a 
< well calculated for the purpose, 
heezed leave to present it to his 
Majesty. A month passed, during 
which the minister was waiting with 
impatience tur the result, and expect- 
ing at every levee to hear the royal 
opinion of the book he had recom- 
mended. In vain; the book and sub- 


menti 
we rk 


1d 


ject seeme “d utterly forgotten. At 


lengt th, | ing admitted into his ma- 
jesty’s seein nt, he saw the life of 


Henry lying on the table, and fixed 


his eye upon it, which the King per- 
ceiving, said, with a simile—* There is 
your book untouched ; they don’t wish 
me to read, so I have given it up.” 
So fay the royal mind appears to dis- 
advantage; we will now place it in a 
more fuvoreble light, and point out 
some features that never fail to de- 
light even in the absence of intel- 
lectual accomplishments. Though 
nursed in the beasom of majesty, and 
almost cradled in the throne,of course 
fluttered and idolized, that is, hard- 
ened against every feeling but that of 
self-interest, he is yet re ported fo have 
shown upon all occasions a te onder 
anid « — assionate disposition. The 
fullov -instance would do credit to 
ie fee lings of a private citizen, and 
when it is considered how seidom 
public distress panctentes the palace, 
and is felt withia the circle of royalty, 
must be ack sane dzed to be doubly 
honorable and praise-worthy in a 





r 








prince. 

In the year 1764, when a great 
scarcity prevailed at Naples, and the 
misery among the lower classes was 
extreme, some of the courtiers agreed 
toe vether to give a i» 8 and. ball at 
Posilypo. ‘The king heard of this ill- 
timed project of amusement, and, 
though then in his thirteenth year 
only, observed, with some i!! humor, 
that parties of pleasure were unsea. 
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sonable in such circumstances, and 
that it would be more becoming those 
who were engaged in it, to share, than 
insult, public distress. The hint was 
of course taken, and the arrange- 
ment given up. Upon another occe- 
sion, while almost 2 child, he is said 
to have been prevailed upon by one 
of his attendants to beg the Council 
of Regency to set a certain criminal 
at liberty: the Council very properly 
rejected the King’s request; upon 
which he went to his apartment, an d, 
with a sort of boyish resentment, 
threw open a cage of canary birds, 
saying—* At least I will give liberty 
to these prisoners, since I cannot free 
any others.” These instances of bene- 
volence, strengthened and developed 
by an affability and good-humor 
that seemed to increase as he ad- 
vanced in life, added considerably to 
the partiality and attachment which 
the Neapolitans had conceived for 
him, from the circumstance of his 
being destined to remain with them, 
to govern them in person, and -de- 
liver them from all the evils of de- 
fegated authority. This popularity, 
though founded at first ratlier upon 
the hopes and wishes than the experi- 

ence of the people, be has had the good 
fortune never to furteit; and, alter a 
reign of more than furty years, the 
latter part of which has been marked 
by reverses and disaster, he still con- 
tinues to enjoy the affection and reve- 
rence of his subjects, 


The Queen is an archduchess of 


the imperial family, sister to the late 
Queen of France, and to the archduch- 
ess Christina, who once governed the 
Low Countries. In countenance and 
manner she resembles the latter; in 
spirit, [ believe, the former, and has 
always been supposed to have a very 
considerabie share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. That queens 
should have influence, is natural, and 
howsoever mischievous, perhaps un- 
avoidable; but that they should be 
admitted into the privy council, and 
take their place at the board, is a 
phenomenon first witnessed I believe 
at Naples, at the marriage of the pre- 
sent queen. As the sex is very gene- 
tally, without doubt unjustly, sup- 


posed to be influenced by personal 
considerations, and guided rather by 
the feelings of the heart, than by the 
dictates of the understandin: g, every 
obnoxious and unsuccesstul meusure 
is invariably attributed to queens, 
where their influence is visible and 
acknowledged. Thus hasit happened 
at Naples; every amelioration in the 
laws, every indulcence in govern- 
iment, are supposed to tlow from the 
natural and unbiassed goodness of 
the monarch, while every unwise re- 
gulation or oppressive measure is con- 
stantly ascribed to the predominance 
of the queen. But th e Neapolitans 
are by no means an ill-humored or 
Ciscontented race, and, till the late 
French invasion, they seem to have 
been strangers to complaint and fac- 
tion. Nor indeed was there much 
room for either. pp. 32-7. 


On the Jiterature of Italy, and 
the universality of the French lan- 
guage, we find some observations, 
which may not be undeserving of 
regard ; 


Ifere indeed, as upon another oc- 
casicn, I must observe that Italian 
literature has been traduced, because 
its treasures aré unknown; and that 
the language itself has been deemed 
unfit for research and argument, be- 
cause too often employed us the vehi- 
cle of amorous ditties and of effe- 
minate melody. This prejudice is 
owing amongst us in some degree to 
the influence of French iashions and 
opirions, which commenced at the 
Restoration, was increased by the Re- 
volution, and was strengthened and 
extended in such a manuer by the ex- 
ample of court sycophants, and by the 
writings of courtly authors, that 
French became a constituent part of 
genteel education, and some tincture 
of its literature was deemed a neces- 
sary accomplishinent. ‘lence, French 
criticism acquired weight, and the 
opinions ot Boileau, Bouhours, Du- 
bos, &c. became axioms in the lite- 
rary world. Either from jealousy or 
from ignorance, or from a mixture of 
both, these critics speak of Italian 
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literature with cont empt, and take 
every occasion of vilitying the best 
and noblest compositions of its aus 
thors. Hence the contemptuous ap- 
pellation of tiase/, given by the French 


Satirist to the strains (.lurea dicta ) of 


Tasso; an appellatiou as inapplicable 
as it is insolent, which must have 
been dictated by envy, and can be re- 
peated by ignorance only. 

The flippant petulancy of these cri- 
ticisms might perhaps recommend 
them to the French public, especially 
as they flattered the national vanity, 
by depreciating the glory of a rival, or 
rather a superiur country; but it is 
diflicult to conceive how they came to 
be so generally circulated and acupt- 
ed in England; and it is not without 
some degree of patriot indignation, 
that we see Dryden bend his own 
stronger judgment, and Pope submit 
his finer taste, to the dictates of 
French essayists, and to the usseriions 
of Parisian poets. Addison, though 
in other respects an Anti-Gallican, 
and strongly milucenced by those laud- 
able prejudices, to wt his own « xpres- 
sion, which nelurally cleave to the 
heart of « truc-bory Briton, here con- 
descended to follow the crowd, and, 
resigning his own better lights and 
superior information, adupted, with- 
out examination, the oplnons of the 
French scheo!. This tame, servile 
spirit of imitation became in a short 
time ceneral, and net only ce ntribut - 
ed fe give the language of Our eae ies 
that curre i of whin fney Cre NOW 80 
proud, but resives fi the flteht cf Bri- 
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How detrimental, iu fact, this imi- 
tative spirit has beeu to our national 
literature will appear evident, if we 


compare the aut!ors, who were formed 
in the itahan — with tose who 
fashioned their productions on French 


mode!s. ‘To say nothing of Chaucer, 
who borrowed beth his 1 


his subject from Italy; or of Shak- 


~ 





speare, whose genius, like that of 


Homer, was fed, as the luminaries 
of heaven, by sources secret and in- 
exhaustible; I need only mention the 
names of Spenser and of Milton, 


two towering spirits, who soar far 
above competition, and from their 
higher spheres look down upon the 
humbler range of Pope and of Dry- 
den. Yet Spenser and Milton are 
disciples of the Tuscan sages, and 
look up with grateful acknowledgment 
to their Ausonian masters. Waller 
and Cowley pursued the same path 
though at a respectful distance, and 
certainly not, passibus @quis; espe- 
cially as in the time of the latter, 
Irench fashion began to spread its 
Laneful influence over English litera- 
ture. Then came the gossamer breed 
of courtly poetasters, who forgetting, 
or perhaps not knowing, that 


The sterling bullion of one British line, 
Drawn to Frencl wire, would through 
whole pages shine ; 


derived their pretty thoughts from 
Frerch madrigals, and medelled their 
little minds, as they borrowed their 
dress from French puppets. I mean 
not to say that [twalian was uiterly 
neglected during this long period, be- 
cause Lam aware that at all times it 
was considered asan accomplishment 
ornamental to all, and indispensably 
wag te to those, who visit Italy. 
But though the language of Italy was 
known, its literature was neglected 
so that not its historians only wer 
forgetten, but of ali the treasures of 
its divine poesy, little was ever cited 
or admired excepting a few airs from 
the opera, or some love- sick and effe- 
tiinate sonnets selected from the 
minor poets. Trench literature was 
the sole object of the attention of our 
writers, and from it they derived that 
cold correctness, which seems to be 
the prevailing feature of most of the 
authors of the first part of the eight- 
eenth century. pp. 489-92. 
‘Yo return to my first observation. 
We have just reason to lament, that 
a language so inferior in every respect 
as French, should have been allowed 
to acquire such an ascendancy as to 
be deemed even in England a necese 
sary accomplishment, and made in 
some degree an integral part of youth- 
ful education. If a common medium 
of communication between nations be 
necessary, as it undoubtedly is, it 
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would have been prudent to have re- 
tained the language most gencrally 
known in civilized nations, which is 
Latin; especially as this language is 
the mother of all the polished dialects 
now used in Europe, has the advan- 
tage of being the clearest, the most 
regular, and the easiest, and more- 
over, was actually in possession at the 
very time when it pleased various 
courts to adopt, with the dress and 
other fopperies of France, its language 
also, Reason might reclaim against 
the absurdity of preferring a semi- 
barbareus jargon, to a must ancient, 
a most beautiful, and a most perfect 
language; but the voice of reason is 
seldom heard, and yet more scldom 
listened to at courts, where fashion, 
that is the whim of the monarch or 
of the favorite, is alone consulted and 
followed even in all its deformities 
and all its extravagances. 

But that which escaped the obser- 
vation of the courtier, ought to have 
attracted the attention of the minis- 
ter, who might have discovered by 
reflection, or by experience, the ad- 
vantages which a negociator derives 
from the perfect knowledge of the 
Janguage which he employs, and the 
extreme impolicy of conceding these 
advantages to our enemies. In order 
to form a just idea of the importance 
of this concession, we need only to 
observe the superiority which a 
Frenchman assumes in Capitals where 
his language ts suppesed to be that of 
good company, such as Vienna, and 
particularly Petersburg, and contrast 
with that superiority, his humble ap- 
pearance in London, or in Rome, 
where he cannot pretend to such a 
distinction. In the former cities he 
feels himself at home, and considers 
himself as the first in rank, because 
the first in language; in the latter, 
the consciousness ot being a foreigner 
checks his natural confidence, and 
imposes upon him, however reluc- 
tant, the reserved demeanor insepar- 
able from that character. 

Now, in all diplomatic meetings, 
French is the language of discussion, 
and consequently, the French negociutor 
displays his faculiies with the same ease, 
and with the same certainty of applause, 
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as in his own saloon, surrounded with a 
circle of friends at Paris. The English 
envoy, on the contrary, finds his uatural 
reserve increased, and all his powers 
paralysed by a sensation of inferiorily iz 
the use of the weapons which he is 
obliged ta employ, and by a conviction 
that the eloquence of his adversary must 
triumph over his plain, unadarned, and 
probably ill-delivered sentiments. ‘To 
this disadvantage we may, perhaps, 
attribute the observation so oftea re- 
peated, that France recovers in the 
cabinet all she loses in the field: an 
observation, which, if it does not 
wound our pride, ought at least to 
awaken our caution. 

But this diplomatic evil is not the 
ouly, nor the greatest, mischief that 
results from this absurd preference: 
it moreover enables our enemies to 
disseminate their political principles, 
tu carry on intrigues, to multiply the 
means of seduction, and to insure, by 
the agency of numberless scribblers, 
pamphileteers, poetasters, &c. the suc- 
cess of their dark and deep-laid »ro- 
jects. ‘They are already endowed 
with too many means of mischief, 
and possess all the skill and activity 
requisite to give them effect. Why 
should we voluntarily increase their 
powers of attack, and by propagating 
their language, open a wider field of 
activn to their baneful influence? 
Such conduct surely borders upon in- 
fatuation. pp. 508-10. 

But, it may be asked, where is the 
remedy? ‘The remedy is at Hand. 
We have our choice of two languages, 
either of which may be adopied as a 
general medium of communication, 
not only without inconvenience, but 
even with advantage—Latin and Ita- 
lian. Latin is the parent of all the 
refined languages in Europe; the in- 
terpreter of the great principles of 
law and of justice, or, in other words, 
of jurisprudence in all its forms, and 
with all its applications; it is the de- 
pository of wisdom and of science, 
which every age, from the fall ot Car- 
thage down to the present period, has 
continued w enrich with its produc- 
tions, its inventions, its experience ; 
jt still continues the necessary and 
indispensable accomplishment of the 
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wee an and of the scholar, and is 

the sole introduction to ail the honor- 
able and liberal professions. It still 
remains the most widely spread, of all 
languages, and its grammar is justly 
regarded for its clearness, its facility, 
and-its consistency, as the General 
grammar. Why then should we not 
adopt as an universal medium of in- 
tercourse this language universaliy 
understood; and why not restore té it 
the privilege which it had ever en- 
joyed, till the fatal conquests of 
Lewis XIV. spread the language and 
the vices of France over halt the sub- 
jugated Continent? 

I need not enlarge upon the advan- 
tages that would result from the adop- 
tion of Latin, or show hew much it 
would disencumber and facilitate the 
progress of education; this much, 
however, I will observe, that the 
energy and the magnanimity of the 
Rowan authors, in this supposition, 
made common, might kindle once 
more the flame of liberty in Europe, 
and again man the rising generation 
now dissolved in luxury and in elfe- 
minacy. But, if in spite of taste and 
of reason, this noble language must 
be confiaed to our closets, and a mo- 
dern dialect must be preferred to it, 
Italian, without doubt, is the must 
eligible, because it possesses the most 
advantages, and is free from every ob- 
jection, Of its advantages, | have 
already spoken: of its exemption from 
evils to which French is liable, I need 
to say but a few words. It can have 
no political inconvenience; it is not 
the leenues of a rival nation. Italy 
pretends not to universal dominion, 
either by sea or by land; it adminis- 
ters to the pleasures, without alarm- 
ing the fears of other nations. Its 
Janguace is that of poetry and of 
music; it is spread over all the wide 


extended coasts, and through all the 
innumerable islands, of the Mediter- 
ranean, and has, at Jeast, a classic 
universality to recommend it to the 
traveller who wishes to visit the re- 
gions ennobled by the genius, and by 
the virtues of autiquity. ‘The general 
tenor of Italian is pure and holy. 
None of its great authors were infect- 
ed with impiety, and not one of its 
celebrated works is tinctured, even in 


“the slightest degree, with that poi- 


sonous ingredieut. I have already 
mentioned the ease with’ which it 
may be acquired: all its sounds may 
be found in every language; and if it 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
foreigners to acquire all the graces of 
its modulation, they may, with very 
little labor, make themselves masters 
of its essential parts, so as to express 
themselves with facility and with per- 
spicuity, 

But it may perhaps be objected, 
that a change of diplomatic language 
might at present be difficult, if not 
impossible. The difficulty is not so 
great as may be imagined.’ Let any 
one of the greater courts declare its 
intention of communicating with 
foreign ministers only in its own lane 
guage, or in Latin or Italian, and a 
revolution in this respect will be 
brought about without delay or oppo- 
sition, That this change 1s desirable, 
and that it would bring with it many 
political, literary, and even moral ad- 
vantages, can scarcely be disputed; and 
that it may take place at some future 
period is by no means inprobable. 
pp. 513-15. 

The author endeavours to re- 
move some prejudices of opinion 
afiecting the character of the Ita, 
lians : 

After having thus taken a cursory 


* This revolution might have been effected in Vienna, in the year 1794, that is, 
shortly after the commencement of the revolutionary war, if the court had sup- 
ported the Anti-Gallican spirit of the gentry and people A similar disposition was 
manifested in the year 1806 in Petersburg, in a much higher quarter, as the Em- 
peror is said to have publicly declared, that he never expected to be addressed in 
any langnage but English and Russian, but in neither case was this patriotic reso- 
lution supported ; the burghers of Vienna resumed their French grammars, and the 
Emperor Alexander submitted to French influence, 
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view of the Climate, of the History, of 
the Literature, and of the Religion of 
Italy, we shall proceed to make some 
observations on the National Charac- 
ter of its inhabitants; observations 
the more necessary, as the subject 
has been much distorted by prejudice 
and by misrepresertation. National, 
like individual character, is, | am 
aware, a wonderful texture, composed 
of threads oftentimes so fine, and tre- 
quently so interwoven, as to escape 
the notice of the most penctrating 
observer. But this obscurity affects 
only the more delicate tints, and 
leaves the principal and constituent 
colors their full strength and efiect. 
The latter part of this observation be- 
comes more applicable to such indivi- 
duals and nations as are placed in 
trying circumstances, which neces- 
sarily call forth all the passions, and 
oblige nature to exert without con- 
trol all her latent energies. On such 
occasions the character throws off 
every disguise, and displays all its pe- 
culiar and distinctive features. Now, 
if ever any nation has been placed in 
stich circumstances it certainly is the 
Italian, and consequently we should 
he led to conclude, that no national 
character could be more open to ob- 
servation, aud more capable of being 
drawn with strict accuracy and preci- 
sion, Yet, the very contrary has 
happened, and never surely were avy 
portraits inere overcharged, and more 
totally unlike the original, than the 
pictures which some travellers have 
drawn (at leisure apparently), and 
given to the public as characters of 
the Italians. If we may credit these 
impartial gentlemen, the Italians 
coimbine in their hearts almost every 
vice that can defile and degrade hu- 
man nature. They are ignorant and 
vain, effeminate and cruel, cowardly 
and treacherous, false in their pro- 
fessions, knavish in their dealings, 
and hypocritical in their religion; so 
debauched as to live in promiscuous 
adultery, yet so jealous as to murder 
their rivals ; so impious as scarcely to 
believe in God, yet so bigoted as to 
burn all who reject their supersti- 
tions; void of all patriotism, yet proud 
of the glory of their ancestors: in 
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short, wallowing in sensual indul- 
gence, and utterly lost to all sense of 
virtue, honor, and improvement. 
Hence, is a scene of lewdness or de- 
bauchery tobe introduced into a Ro- 
mance? It is placed in an Italian 
convent. Is an assassin wanted to 
frighten ladies im the country, or to 
terrify a London mob on the stage? 
An Italian appears; a monk or a 
friar probably, with a dose of poison 
in one hand and a dagger i the 
other. Is a crime tco great for uttér- 
ance to be presented dimly to the 
imagination? It is half disclosed in 
an Italian confessiona/. In short, is 
some inhuman plot to be executed, 
or is religion to be employed as the 
means or instrument of lust or re- 
venge? ‘The scene is iaid in Italy; 
the contrivers and the perpetrators 
ure Italians; and to give it more dia- 
bolical ettect, a convent or a church 
is the staze, and clergymen, of some 
description or other, are the actors of 
the tragedy. These misrepresenta- 
tions, absurd and ill-founded as they 
are, have been inserted in so many 
books of travels, and interwoven with 
so many popular tales, that they have 
at length biassed public opinion, and 
excited a distrust aud an antipathy 
towards the Italian nation. 

The authors of these Tales of Terror 
ought to recollect, that in amusing 
the imagin.tion: they are not allowe 
to pervert the judgment; and that, if 
it be a crime to Gcefame an individual, 
it is aggravated guilt to slander a 
whole people. Yet this class of wri- 
ters, who prefessedly deal in fiction, 
however they may undesignedly in- 
Auence the public mind, appear mmno- 
cent when compared with travellers, 
who, while they pretend to adhere to 
Sirict veracity, relate as eye- witnesses, 
facts which never happened, and give 
as interlocutors, conversations that 
were never uttered, playing upon the 
credulity of the reader on onc side, 
and on the other sacrificing the repu- 
tation of individuais and of nations 
without mercy or remorse. This 
fondness for mischievous and ill-na- 
tured fiction, which some celebrated 
authors have indulged to a great ex- 
cess, has sometimes keen a serious 
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disadvantage to their countrymen, 
and has closed against them the best 


sources both of information and of 
amusement, that*is, the societies of 


Capita's through which they passed, 
m Sicily and in Italy. 

But this evil is trivial in compari- 
son of the greater mischief which such 
works du at home, by infusing pre- 
judices, and exciting rancorous anti- 
pathies against our fellow-creatures, 
sentiments generally ill-founded and 
always unchristian and malevolent. 
If it be difficult to account for the 
malignity of such authors, it is still 


more so to conceive the credulity of 


the readers who vive the traveller full 
credit for whatever he chooses to re- 
late, aud listen to his tales with the 
most unsnspicious confidence. Yer, 
if they reflected upon the propensity 
which travellers in general are sup- 
posed to have to fiction and exugeera- 
tion, and how little English travellers 
in particular, for various reasons, asso- 
ciate with the people of the countrics 
through which they pass, they would 
find more reasons for doubt and diffi- 
dence than for implicit belief in such 
relations. pp. 552-6. 
CONIENTS or Vor. IL 
Cup. 1. Excursion to Beneventum, 
Farce Caudinx, Mount Tabeinus, Bene- 
ventum, its Triumphal Arch, Excursion, 
Pistum, Nucoria, Cava, Salernum, 
Mount Alburnus, Piestum, its History 
and ‘Temples.—Cuap. tt. Return of the 
King to Naples, Rejoicings, Ornamental 
Suildings, Court, Character of that Mo- 
narci, of the Queen, Tluminations, Lazza- 
roni, Character of the Neapolitans, Re- 
turn to Rome.—Cu ap. m1. Magnificence 
of Ancient Rome, its Cloacw, Aqueducts, 
Viw, Forums, Temples, Therma, ‘Thea- 
tres, Instances of private Magniticence, 
Greatness the Characteristic of Roman 
‘Taste at all Times.—Cuap. tv. Obsery- 
ations on Ancient Names, on Roman 
Architecture, Detects of the Modern 
Style, Progress of the Art, Papal Govern- 


ment, its Character, Consequences of 


the French Invasion and Preponderance 
on the present and future State of Rome. 
— Cap. v. Departure from Rome, Cha- 
racter of the Romans Ancient and Mo- 
dern —Cuap. v1. Etruria, the Cremera, 
Veii, Falerium, Mount Soracte, Fescen- 
siium, Mevania, Asisinm, Lake of Trasi- 
menus, Entrance into the Tuscan ‘Terri- 


tory, Cortona, Ancient Etrurians, Arré- 
tium, Val D’Arno.—Cnap. vu. History 
of Florence, its Edifices, Cathedral, 
Tombs, Mausoleum of the Medicean 
Family, Palaces, Gallery.—CHap. vitt. 
Environs of Florence, the Arno, the Vil- 
las of the Grand Duke, Fiwsulz, Vallom- 
brosa.—Cnap. 1x. Excursion te Ca- 
maldoli, Lavernia, and Pietra Mala.— 
Cuap. x. Museum, Academy della 
Crusea, Etruscan Langnage, Ancicnt 
Vialects of Italy, Departure from Flo- 
rence, Prato, Pistoia, Lucca, its His- 
tory, its Baths.—Cuap. x1. Pisa, its 
History, Ldifices, Baths, University, 
Port.—Cuar. xu. Leghorn, Medusa 
Frigate, Portus Veneris, Delphini Por- 
tus, Harbour of Genoa, its Appearance, 
Palaces, Churches, Ramparts, and His- 
tory.—Cnap. xu. Passage of the Boc- 
chetta, Novi, Marengo, Tortona, the 
Po, the Tesino, Pavia, its History, 
Edifices and University, the Abbey.—- 
Car. xiv. Milan, its History, its Ca- 
thedral, Comparison between Roman 
and Gothic Architecture, St. Charles 
Borromeo, his Character, St. Ambrose, 
Basilica aud Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, 
Colleges and Hospitals of Milan, Cha- 
racter of its Inhabitants—Cuap. xv. 
Como, the Larian Lake, Pliniana, the 
intermitting Fountain, Insula Comacena, 





the Lago di Lecco, the Addua, Site of 


Pliny’s Villas, Observations on Colle- 
giate Churches, Lago di Lugano, Varese 
and its Lake.—Cuap. xvi. The Lago 
Maggiore or Verbanus, its Islands, Luke 
of Magotzo, Vale of Ossola, Sempione, 
Arona, Colossal Statue of St. Charles, 
Observations on the Lakes, Comparison 
between the Italian and British Lakes, 
Novara, Vercelli, Plain of ‘Vurin.— 
Cuap, xvi. Turin, its History, Ap- 
pearance, Edifices, Academy, and Uni- 
versity, the Po, the Superga, Conse- 
quences of the French Conquest, pre- 
vious Introduction of the French Lan- 
guage, Manners, and Dress at Court, 
Observations on Dress in general.— 
Cuap. xviit. Susa (Segusium), Nova- 
lese, Passage of Mount Cennes, Convent 
onits Summit, Observations on the Pas- 
sage of Hannibal, the Advantage of lav- 
ing visited Italy in its present State, 
Consequences of the French Invasion, 
Conclusion. — DisserTATION : General 
Observations on the Geography, Cli- 
mate, Scenery, History, Language, Lite- 
rature, and Religion of Italy, and on the 
Character of the Italians.—Arrenpix. 
On the Pope, the Roman Court, Cardi- 
nals, &c. 
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Inquiry into the Causes of the Diver- 
sity of Human Character in various 
Ages, Nations, and Individuals, No. 3. 
[Professor Scott]—Rescarches of the 
German Literati on the subject of An- 
cient Literature and History, No. 4.— 
Latin Poem {1l. li. Soy ]—Observations 
on the “ China of the Classics’ [Dr. 
Vincent]—€ 'ritical Notice of Philemo- 
nis Lexicon—Epigram on Cicero— 
Latin Inseription—Account of Hercu- 
luneum, extracted from Mr. Hiayter’s 
Report upon Hercul. MSS. in a second 
Letter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent 
— Biblical Criticism—Prologus in Eu- 
nuchum ab alumnis Reg. Schol. Westm. 
actam A. 1). 1812.—Epilogus—On the 
Ancient Language of Egypt [Sir W. 
Drummond ]—Observations sur le Cos- 
tume Théatral [A. L. Millin}]—Latin 
Ondk [M. Lawson] — Biblical Criticism 
[W. A. Hailes ]— Explanation of a pas- 
sage in Virgil—Classical Criticism—A 
Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, at St. Mary's, A. D. 
1614. By John Pearson, A. M. Fe/low 
of King’s College, afterwards Lord Bish- 
op of Chester. Never before printed— 
Aristophanis Comardiz er optimis Ex- 
emplaribusemendata studio Rich. Franc. 
Phil. Brunck [R. Porson ]——Reply to 
anarticleon Bentley's Callimachus-—-On 
the Evistence of Tre; —Answer to the 
Defence of Sir W. Drummond concern- 
ing Egyptian Names—On the primary 





Meaning, the Use, and Etymology of 


Nulere {.. H. Barker]|—Biblical Cri- 
ticism—Miscellaneous Observations on 
sume passages in several ancient and 
modern Authors, No. 1. [J. Seager]— 
Specimens of Persizn poetry, No. 3« 


“On the Origin of the 


8 
> 
vr 


[D. G. Wait]—On Reading the Gree k 
Testament in Public Schools—Biblical 
Criticism— Latin Inscription —Classi- 
cal Criticism —On the Language of 
Action [E.H. ee of an 
extraordinary Sect called Yezidis—On 
the Tyrian Inscription found in the 
Tslund of Malta— Notice of St. Quen- 
tin’s English and Frengh Grammars— 
Observations on the * Examination of a 
criticism en Falconer’s Strabo”---Sin 

gular Use of the Word “Ayyao; [EH B.| 
Extract of a Letter from Count Ven 

ceslus de Rzevuski to M. de Hammer— 

On the Composition of the Greck Sup 

phic Ode [J. Tate]—In Tregicorium 
Grecorum Carmina  Monostrophica 
Commentarius—Critical and Exrplana- 
tory Notes on the Prometheus Desnotes 
of sEschylus; with Strictures on tie 
ag and the Notes to Mr. Blom- 
field's Edition, No. 5. Ne I. ——s 

ruids, No, 

[D. G. Wait} Mr. Barker’s Rep!y to 
the Serictures of the Scotish Revies oi 

his Edition of Cicero’s Two Tracts— 
On the Phanician Inscription found in 
the Island of Malta—Observations on 
Dr. Holmes’s preface, relative to the 
Syriac Version—Biblical Synronyma— 
Critical and Explanatory Notes on the 
Hippolytus Stephanephorus, with Sir: 

tures on some Remarks of i or 
Monk, No. 2. [E. H. Barker]—Parti- 
culars relative to the Founders of the 
Druses Religion, collected from Ara- 
bian Authors, by Joseph Bokii—Gram 

matica Greca suis partibus expleta et 
evplicita, ab Augusto Matthia—Where- 


Sore have the Ancients recorded different 


, 


Men under the Name of Zoroaster : 
D. G. Wait ]— /nscriptions Jound at 
Ancient Saguntum, &c. &c. &c. 


iiccehren' cecal 


Museum Criticuin. 
May, No. 1. 


Sapphonis Fragmenta — Tryphonis 
Grammatica Opuscula— Notes on the 
Electra of Sophocles—On certain early 
Greck Historians mentioned by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus—On the Mid- 
dle Voice of the Greek Vero—Biblio- 
graphical Notice of the Editions of 
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«Eschylus—Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria 
— Didrnpeovos Ackixov Teyyeroyixer. Ex 
Bibliotheca Parisiensi. Burney—Cata- 
fogus sive Notitia MSS. qui acel. E. D. 
Clarke comparati in Bibliotheca Bod- 
leiana adservantur. Gaistord —Litere 
Parisienses. Bredow—Euripidis Hera- 
elide. Elmsley—Tucitus. Lrotier. 


el 


jOamphbletecr, 


Muy, No. 2. 


Reform of Parliament the Ruin of 


Purliement. By Wenry Hawkins, Esq. 


—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 


the Diocese of Lincoln at the Triennial 
Risitation of that Diocese, in May, 
June, and July, 1812. By George 


‘Tomline, D.D F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 


Lincoln—A Letler tothe Right Hon. 
N. Fansittart, M. P. being an Answer 
to his Second Letter on the British and 
hore ign Bible Society ; and, at the 
sume time, an Answer to whalever is ar- 
gumentative in other pamphlets which 
dure been luiely writen to the same 
purpose. By Wlerbert Marsh, D. D. 
F.R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity 
mm Cambridge—A Congratulatory Let- 
ter tothe Rev. H. Marsh, D. D. RS. 
on his judicious Inquiry into the conse- 
4 “ENCES of neg cling to xiv: the Prayer- 
Book with the Bible. By the Rev. P. 
Gandolpliyv, 1812—An Account of a 
Sup] ly of I ish : for the Mu nufacturing 
Poor; with Observations. By Sur 
Chomas Bernard, Bart. — Fish Associa- 
tion. The First Report of the Commit- 
fee respecting the Measures to bea to t- 


ed for increasing the Supply and Use of 


Tish in the Metropolis aad its Ne ghe 
tourhood—in Address to the DProlest- 
ants of Great Britain and Ircland. By i. 
Kiutler,Esq.of Lincoln’s Inn—A aticipa- 
tion of Marginal Notes on the Declara- 
fron of Gowernn ent of the 9th of Janu- 
ery, 16)3, tr the American National 
iulelligencer—A Letter to the Right 
lon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
President of the Board of Conmission- 
ers for the iffairs of India on the sub- 
sect of an open trade to India—Tihe 
Letters of Gracchus on the East Indie 
Question—Letters of Probus on the 
Fast Andia Question Leur Letlers 


respecting the Claims of the Eust India 
Company for a Renewal of their exclu- 
sive Privileges, &c. 


I 


Gunals of philesaphn, 
May, No. 5. 
Sir H. Davy’s Elements of Chenical 
Philosophy. 
———<t ee 


Antifacobin Rebicw, 
April, No. 179. 

Judgment on the East India Mono. 
poly - Renewal of the Easi India Com 
pany’s Charter—The Genuine Bool 
Exposition of the Ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome—Kokeby ; a Poem— 
Oiw ay’s” Yorks—Guy's Pocket Cyclo- 
pedia—Summary of Politics —Oppres 
sive Conduct of Landlords in Devon- 
shire — Importance of Encouraging 
Ship-building in Eagland—Selections 
of the unpublished Play of Richard T— 
Religious Instruction for the Foresters 
of Dean—Third part of the Pupisk 
Statcment— Betty Gull; a Tate. 

mel Se 


British Critic. 
April, No. 210. 

Davies's Celtic Researches and Rites 
of the Druids—Christian on the Origin 
of Parliament—Forbes’s Criental Mi 
moirs — Buchanan's Re searches and 
S. Waring’s Remarks—Penn’s Bi 
scope— Crabbe’s VYules—Butler’s 4's 
chylus— The Poetical Register — Th 
British Gallery of Pictures—Drum 
mond’s Giant's Causeway—Stewart’s 
Last Trif eS, tat Verse—Bigce’s G nies 
des Fuus—G loria in excelsis Deo, &ce.— 
Lord G. Grenville’s Portugai —Tie 
Heart and the Fairy, or Valsinore— 
The Curate aud his Daughter, Novels 
—Substance of Sir J. C. Hippisiley’s 
Speech on the Cethelic Questton—ir 
J.J.W. Jervis on the Rise, Progivess, and 
Decline of the Ancient Christian Church 
- Remarks on Lord Sidnu uth's Bill ?e- 
lative to Dissenters—CObservatiwns on 
the projected Bull for precluding Eccle- 
i n Consistorial 








Bhat. ruin presiding 
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Courts—Henderson’s Examination of 


the Tmposture of Ann Moore—Leighi’s 
Vis:tation Sermon—Incas’s Occasional 
Sermons— Holy —Abdy’s 
Sermon on the Anniversary of his Ma- 


Biography 


jesty’s Accession—Rudge’s Sermon ‘ Re- 
fuge for the Destitute’—Lettice’s la- 


bles for the Fire-side—The Village 


School improved on the New System of’ 


Mducation—A Father's Bequest to his 


Sen—Miss Macauley’s Ejfusions of 


Fancy—Murdoch's Dictionary of Dis- 
tinctions—Barwick’s Lives of Marcus 
Valerius, §c.— Memoirs of Princess 
Wilhelmina—Uort’s Miscel/ancous En- 
glish Exercises—Wariley’s Geography 


Jor Youth—Essay on the Principles of 


Translation—Three Letters ou farther 
Concessions to the Roman Catholics. 


ar Foe 


Christian Guardian, 
May, No. 56. 
Biddulph’s Charge of Noaconformity 
repelled. 


a 


Christian Diserver, 
April, No. 136. 
Coleridge’s Tragedy of Remorse— 
suchanan’s Colonial Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishment. 


Critical Review. 
No. 4. Vol. 3. 


Maria Graham’s Journal of a Resi- 
dence in India—Uannah More’s Chris- 
tian Morals—Price’s Memoirs of the 
principal Events of Mahommedan His- 


tory — Philosophical Transactions of 


the Royal Society for 1812, Part I. 

A few Verses, English and Latin—Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare’s History of Wilt- 
shire- Coleridge's Re morse, a lrage dy 
—Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey—- 
Brown’s Intercepted Letters or the 
Two-penny Post Bag—Wardrop’s His- 
tory of James Mitchell, a Boy born 
Blind and Deaf—Retraite des Fran- 
¢ais—Donnoghue on the Duty and In- 
portance of searching the Scriptures— 


Anticipation of Marginal Notes on the 
Declaration of Government—F¥inch’'s 
Essays on the Principles of Political 
Philosophy—Four Letters on the En- 
glish Constitution—A new View of So- 
ciely, &c.—Harvey’s Hours of Loy- 
ality; a Poem—Sie Thinks for Here 
self; a Novel—Yitford’s Sketches to- 
wards a Hertus Botanicus Americanus 
—Bosworth’s Accidents of Human Life 
—Hiuts for the Recovery and Preser- 
vation of Health. 


a oe 
Eclectic Revicw, 
No. 5. Vol. 9. 


The Expedic ucy maintained of cOon- 
tinuing the System, by which the Trade 
and Government of India are regu 
lated. By Robert Grant, Esq.— Me- 
moirs of the Life and Ministry of the 
late Rev. Thomas Spencer. By Thomas 
Raffles — Horace in t.ondon; consist- 
ing of ITwmitatioas of the First Two 
Books of the Odes of Horace. By the 
sluthors of the * Rejected Addresses, or 
the New Theatrum Poetarum’—'the 
Present State of _ Portugal, and of 
the Portuguese Army, &c. By A. Hal- 
liday, M.D.—An Historical Sketch of 
the last Years of the Reign of Gustavus 
the Fourth, Adolphus, late King of 
Sweden, §c. Translated from the Swe- 
dish—Calamities of Authors ; including 
some Inquiries respecting their Moral 
and Litcrary Character. By the Author 
of the * Curiosities of Literature’— 
Muse Caxtabrigienses— Memoirs of 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences—Zollikofer’s Sermons on Pre- 
valent Errors and Vices, from the Ger- 
man. By the Rev. William Tooke— 
Saumarez’s Principles of Physiological 
and Physical Science, &c.—Buchanan’s 
Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishment. 


i 


Evangelical APagasine, 
No. 258. 

Watts’s Sermons—Hall’s Address— 
Loader’s Millenium — Sloper’s Reli- 
gious Instruction—Bible Geography— 
Scripture Biography. 


een, cone 
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European Magazine, 
No. 377. for April. 

Falkner’s Account of Fulham, &¢.— 
The Spirit of the Public Journals—- 
Thornton's Otway [the review of which 
is taken, verbatim, from the 2d No. of 
‘Tur New Review]—Account of the 
finding the Body of King Charles I. 

a 


P . 
Gentleman’s Wagasine, 
April. 

Faung Orcadensis, by the Rev.George 
1.ow—Morier’s Journey through Persia, 
Se.—Bosworth’s Accidents of Human 
Lije—A Word to the Wise, by a By- 

nder— Waltz, an Apostrophic Hymn 
~~Adaims’s Observations on Ectropium 

Barker’s Classical Recreations. 


A 


Literary Panorama. 


No. 83. 

Hawkinson’s Origin of Gothic Archi- 
tecture— Londina Illustrata— Beloe's 
Literary Anecdotes—Aylmer's Intro- 
duction to Practical Arithmetic — 
Grant’s English Grammar—Gamble’s 
Society and Manners of Ireland—Ta- 
bleau de la Litérature Vrancaise—Law- 
son’s Chancery Hand — Grabam’s 
Sketches of Perthshire—The continental 
System and its’ relation to Sweden— 
Lyne’s Letier to Lord Castlereagh on 
the Cotton Trade—Gladstone’s Letters 
tothe Earl of Clancarty on ditto—Del- 
jon’s Account of the Inquisition at Goa, 


—— 


ena . 
QHedical § JOhpsical 
Journal. 

For May, No. 171. 

Examination of the Imposture of Ann 
oore—Observations on the Treatment 
of helluw Ferer—Dr. Uwins on Chorea 
—Dr. Christie on Tetanus—Burroughs 
on the cure of eurved Spine—Wood on 
Suleutaneous Tumor—Dr. Jefireys on 
Purpuva Hamorrhagia—Dr. Little on 
a peculiar Disease of the Testis—Ste- 
venson en Cataract—Dr. Merriman’s 
Sunopsis of difficult Parturition. 
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Mew Apevical §: bpsical 
Journal, 


May, No. 31. 

Dr. Blackall’s Observations on the 
Nature and Cure of Dropsies— Dr. 
Bree’s Case of Splenitis—Bell’s Ace 
count of the Muscles of the Ureters— 
Dr. Phillip’s History of a severe Affec- 
tion of the Organs of Respiration—Dr. 
Marcet’s Account of a new Mode of 
Treatment in Chronic Rheumatism—Dr. 
Curry’s Case of Remitting Ophthalmia, 


Ae 


Monthiy Revietv, 
April. 

Galt’s Life of Wolsey—Walker’s 
Essays on Natural History—Weber’s 
Poenis and Translations—Mrs. More’s 
Christian Morals—Sketches of Irish 
History—Dewar's Observations on the 
Character, &c. of the Trish—Pering’s 
Enquiry into the Decay of our Wooden 
Bulwarks—Manderson’s Twelve Let- 
tert on the Navy—Grant on the expe- 
diency of continuing the System of the 
Trade and Government of Indie—To 
the Fditors of the Portuguese Investi- 
gator in England—Hialloran’s Pro- 
ceedings at the Cape—O' Dedy’s View of 
the Laws of Landed Property in Ireland 
—The Death of Eonuparte, a Poen— 
Battles of Salamanca and Barrosa, ditto 
—Waltz, an Apostrophic Hymn—Select 
Psalms in Verse—Intercepted Letters, 
or the Twopenny Post Bag—Mrs. Bar- 
nard’s Parent's Offering — Angus’s 
New System of English Grammar— 
Chalmers’s History of the Colleges, &e. 
of Oxford—Tyson’s Historical View of 
the Decline of the Commerce of Nations 
—aAlgernon Sidney’s Address to the 
FP eople—TemporaryTaxation productive 
of future Advantages—Anticipation of 
Marginal Notes on the Declaration of 
War against America—Gandolphy’s 
Defence of the ancient Faith—Auntient 
Law—Burdon's Materials for Thinking 
—Trial between the Governess of a 
Lady's School, &c.—Hall’s Ordination 
Sermon—Our daily Bread, a Sermon— 
Greig’s Sermon on Dr. Garthshore— 
Miller's Ditto on Baptism—Young’s 








Correspondence. 


Ditto at the Scottish Hospital—Waite’s 
Ditto Vindicie Ecclesiastice — Falco- 
ner’s Ditto at Oxford. 


eR 


Mew Review, 


No. 5. 

J. Bellamy’s Defence of his ‘ History 
of All Religions,’ against the ‘ Eclectic 
Review’—J. Galt’s ditto, against the 
* Scottish Review’ — More’s Christian 
Morals—A Father's Letters to his Chil- 
dren—Hewlett’s Bible—Nares’s Charge 
—A Defence of Religious Moderation— 
Dealtry’s Sermons on the Bible Society— 
Powlett’s Fast Sermon—Dealtry’s Ex- 
amination of Dr. Marsh's Inquiry rela- 
tive tothe Bible Society—An Exposition 
of the Doctrines, &c. of the Church of 
Rome—Haggitt’s Conduct and Preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholics censidered 
—Tooke’s Translation of Zollikofer’s 
Sermons—W hite and Cochrane’s Edi- 
tion of the Bible, with plates by Westall 
—Grant’s English Grammar—Y eates’s 
Hebrew Grammar—Horace in London 
—Young’s Inguiry into the Progressive 
Value of Money in England—Horn’s 
Seat of Vision determined—Temporary 
Taxation productive of future Advan- 
tages, &c.—Fraser’s Account of the 
Proceedings at the Festival of the Society 
of Freemasons — Jones’s Biographia 
Dramatica—Ganith's Political Econo- 
my—Weld’s Scenery of Killarney— 
Davy’s Elements of Chemical Philoso- 
phy—Pike’s Travels in North America 
+—Flindall’s Amateur’s Pocket Compa. 
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nion—Needham's Reminiscentia Nu- 
meraris—The Lady of Martendyke, a 
Novel—An Epistle to Vetus — The 
Pamphleteer—Brady's Clavis Calenda- 
ria—Green’s Journal from London to 
St. Petersburg—Hooper’s Memoir of 
Mr. John Clement—Pamphlet on the 
East India Question—Millard’s New 
Pocket Cyclopedia—Uenderson’s Exr- 
amination of the Imposture of Ann 
Moore—Blakeway's Atlempt to ascer- 
tain the Author of the Letters of Junius 
—Madame de Stael’s Appealto the Na- 
tions of Europe against the Continental 
System—Index to Articles in all the 
other Reviews, &c. published on the 1st 
of April — Correspondence — Literary 
Intelligence. 


i 


Satirist. 
New Series—No. 10. 
Rokeby—Canning’s Speeches at Lr- 
verpool. 


—_— 


Cown Talk. 


yo. 16— New Series. 
Baldwin on Imprisonment 


Ciniversal MWBagasine, 


No. 113. for April. 
Letiers of Vetus concluded. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


We are sensible of the honor done us by the European Magazine, in extract- 
ing the Review of Thornton’s Otway, verbatim:—It was our wish to advance the 
interest of that publication, by giving an index to its contents, but: we did not 
suppose we should ever have occasion to repeat a review, which had so lately 


appeared in our own pages, 


VOL.I. N, Rev. 


NO. VI. 


4Z 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press and preparing for Publication. 


Classical. 


The CLASSICAL JOURNAL, [No. XIII. of whichis just published,] will 
contain an account of all the CLASSICAL, BIBLICAL, and ORIENTAL 
M + USCRIPTS in the PUBLIC Libraries in ENGLAND, withtheir DATES 
and DONORS. 


Mr. Payne Knight’s PROLEGOMENA IN HOMERUM, (a copy of which 
was lately sold by auction for above He is now reprinting inthe CLASSICAL 
JOURNAL, with many additions and alterations. 


A new edition of Dr. Valpy’s Greek Delectus, corrected and enlarged, is in 
the press. 


A volume of Correspondence between the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, and the 
Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, chiefly on subjects of Greek Criticism, will speedily 
be published. 


In June will be published, by subscription, in two volumes, quarto, under 
the express and immediate auspices of His Royal Highness George Augustus 
Frederic, Prince Regent of the United Kingdoms, and dedicated to the Right 
Honorable Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University of Oxford; A New 
Translation (in Rhyme) of “The Nature of Things,” A Didascalic Poem, 
in six books; by Titus Lucretius Carus, with Preface, Life of the Author, 
Dissertation on His Genius, Philosophy, and Morals; Collateral History and 

y ; and Commentaries, Comparative, Jllustrative, and Scientific, 
Ry Thomas Busby, Mus, Doc. Cantab. 
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The work to be superiorly printed on a beautiful wove royal quarto, hot- 
pressed, with an Entire New Type; to be embellished with the Head of 
Epicurus, Founder of the Poet’s Philosophy; engraved by the late eminent 
artist, Anthony Cardon, Esq. (in Ais best manner,) after a Drawing from the 
Antique, by William Craig, Esq. Painter in Water-Colors io her Majesty, and 
to be presented to the Subscribers in a form resembling that of the criginal 
Edition of Pope’s Homer. Price to Subscribers Four Guineas; (Not to be paid 
till the delivery of the Work.) Price to Non-Subscribers Five Guineas. 

A few copies will be printed on imperial paper,—Price to Subscribers Six 
Guineas, to Non-subscribers, Eight Guineas. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen intending to honor this Work with their patro- 
nage, are requested to’ favor the Translator with their names 2s early as con- 
venient, mentioning which Paper they prefer. The names of the Subscribers 
to be printed with the Work. No. 36, Queca-nne-Sircet-West, Cavendish 
Square, London. 


A 
Biblical. 


Prospectus of @ course of critical and practical Lectures on the Apogalyptical 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia, Revelations, Chap. ii. and in y Sa- 
muel Kittle, Minister of the Gospel. 

*,* These Lectures are nine in number, each of which is complete by itself, 
and may be had separately, and when bound together, they will form a neat 
volume of related lectures. I. The church of Ephesus—Declension of Religi- 
ous Fervor. II. Smyrna—Persecuted Piety. III. Pergamos—Instability. 
IV. Thyatira—Laxity of Church Discipline. V. Sardis—Formality. VI. Phi- 
ladelphia—Christian Diffidence. , VII. Laodicea—Spiritual Pride. (Each of 
the abeve Lectures consists of two parts ;—First, ture on the Epistle at 
large, under the following heads: 1. The emblematical representation of Christ. 
2. The character, &c. of the church. 3. The exhortation. 4. The inducement. 
Secondly, A Discourse on the characteristic feature of the respective church.) 
VIII. Lectures on the first chapter of the Revelation. IX. The Geography, 
&c. of the seven Asiatic churches. The price of each Number, printed on a 
fine wove paper, is 1s. the 8vo. edition; 6d. the 12mo.; and 8d. with extra 
stiff covers. 


That ingenious artist, Mr. Westall, has announced some Ilustrations of 
the Book of Common Prayer, to consist of twelve subjects, engraved from his 
original drawings. 





Driental. 


The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, in the original Persian, are now 
printing under the superintendance of the College at Calcutta, and may be ex- 


pected to arrive in England in the course of this, or early next year. The En- 
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giish edition has been tra.slated into French, and has been returned to London 
M its Parisian dress. - 





poetry. 


An edition of the Select Writings of Henry James Pye, Esq. in 6 volumes, 
8vo, to be published by subscription, price 4 guineas. 

*,* Few authors have distinguished themselves in the many branches of po- 
lite literature, in which Mr. Pye has written successfully ; for it will be found, 
on reading the ‘“* Proposals,” now in circulation, that Poetry, the Drama, Cri- 
ticism, and works of Fiction have issued from his pen. 


The Rev. Dr. Cox, master of Gainsborough School, has a poem in the press, 
entitled, the Wanderings of Woe, 


A self-taught rustic poet, near Spalding, has also in the press, a collection 
of original verses, which will speedily be published, under the title of 
“ Rural Rhymes.” 


A re-print of a poem first published about forty years ago, has recently > 
peared in Lincolnshire, under the title of “ Inundation,” and pe og a 


descriptive of the Fen country in times of flood, and of the life of the Fens 
man. 


The eighth volume of the Poetical Register will be published in May, 





Miscellaneous. 


Preparing for the press, and speedily will be published, some interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the arrival and seizure of Miranda, with his British Staff, in 
South America. 


Essay on the Origin, Principles, and History of Gothic Architecture. By 
Sir James Hari, Bart, F.R.S. Handsomely printed jn one volume, Impe- 
rial 4to. with nearly seventy plates 41, 4s. 

*,.* This Work will be published in the course of the present month. Sub- 
scribers are requested to sendtheir names to the publishers. 


The comparative merits of leaden and iron bullets, for the use of the army 
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briefly considered, in an addressto His Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief; interspersed with cursory remarks on the probable advantages of attach- 
ing some rifle cannon to the marine artillery; by Captain Fairman, author of 
«“ A Letter tothe late Right Hon. W. Windham, on the expediency of allow- 
ing Wine to the Army.”—* The Insufficiency of Military Pay.”—And various 
political and popular Tracts. 


During the course of the summer will be published, a complete refutation of 
Mr. D’Oyley’s Remarks on Sir W. Drummond's Gdipus Judaicus, by Vindex. 


Mr. Redhead Yorke’s new edition of Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, and 
other eminent British Seamen, &c. including also anew and accurate Naval 
History, dedicated by permission to the Right Honorable the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty; Vol. 1 to 5, price 12s. each, or on large Pauper, 18s. 
embellished with a Portrait to each volume. 

* * The Subscribers to the above mentioned Work, are respectfully inform. 
ed, that the progressive publication, in volumes, having been interrupted by the 
Death of Mr. Yorke, the publisher felt great anxiety to place the continuation 
of this celebrated Naval History in such hands as would, at all events, ensure 
to the public, that there should be no diminution of whatever degree of merit 
might have been expected in the execution of the work as originally proposed. 
In announcing that he has now completed his arrangements for this object, he 
has great satisfuction in entertaining a confident expectation, that his engage- 
ment to the public will, on the whole, rather be exceeded than merely fule 
filled. 

Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, besides containing the Biography of emi- 
nent Seamen, as is professed by the title, comprehends, as is well known, 
a complete History of Naval Affairs. The two subjects are therefore, in some 
measure, distinct; and to accelerate, to the utmost, the future progress of the 
work, the publisher has placed them in the hands of different persors. 

The Historical part will be undertaken by Mr. Finlaison, keeper of the Re- 
cords, and Librarian to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The Biographical part will be executed by Mr. Stevenson, keeper of the Papers 
in the Treasury.—The character of these gentlemen, for zeal, application 
and literary attainments, as well as the ample means of information which they 
ean command, will be su..cient pledges to the subscribers and the public, for 
the successful termination of an undertaking, commenced under such dis- 
tinguished and respectable patronage. 

According to the original design of the present edition, the next volume to 
be published, would have consisted entirely of Annotations on the Work of 
Dr. Campbell, and its continuation, written under the inspection of Dr. Ber- 
kenhont.—But Mr. Yorke left no materials for such a volume.—It is not, how- 
ever, from want of means, or ef coufidence in the talents and research of the 
Gentlemen whose assistance he has engaged, that the publisher ventures to 
deviate from this part of the plan; but it is because he has been assured by 
many of his Subscribers, that such a volume would by no means be interest- 
ing or useful to the general reader. Itis his intention therefore, in place of 
such a Commentary on the original Work, to continue the Naval History and 
Biography of this Empire to the latest period to which it can be brought down; 
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and which, by Mr. Yorke, would iiave descended only to the Battle of Trafal- 
gar: by that limitation, it is very obvious, €hat some of the most interestin 
events that ever occurred in the British Annals, would have been exclud 
trom the Work. Besides this enlargement of the original limits, it is intended 
that these Volumes should possess a most useful addition, not at first contem- 
plated. In a Work so extensive, nothing is more desirable than t furnish the 
readiest means of reference to any date or fact the reader may be in search of; 
to accomplish which, the last volume will not only contain a copious and well 
arranged Index, but also a Table of Naval Events m chronological order, from 
the earliest times. 

With rezard to the future proyress of this edition, the publisher cannot ex- 
pect, under all circumstances, thut le next volume can be ready for publica- 
tion in less than six months; but he has great hopes that no longer time will 
be necessary ; and he is, with more confidence, enabled to promise that the 
subsequent volumes will, without any interruption, succeed each other at in- 
tervals of two or three months. 

It only remains for the publisher to express his reliance, that the candor 
and liberality of his Subscribers will acknowledge that no efforts, on his part, have 
been omitted to render the present Work in all respects answerable to their ex- 
pectations; and that the unfortrmate event, which has hitherto retarded its 
progress, was such as could neither have been foreseen or prevented. 


Sir Robert Kerr Porter is engaged in writing a Narrativeof the late Campaign 
in Russia, illustrated with plans, &c. of the general movements of the respective 
armies, during their advance and retreat. The Work will contain imformation 
drawn from official sources, and from intercepted French documents, hitherto 
unknown to the British public. Having been on the spot during the whole 
campaign, and possessing extensive inforination concerning Russia and Russian 
affairs, we may hope that he will give a correct and faithful account of the 
events of that interesting period. 


The Life of William Penn, by the Rev. Thomas Clarkson, M.A. will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 


The second volume of Mr. De Luc’s Geological Travels on the Continent is 
nearly ready for publication. It concerns us tohave occasion to notice, that 
this veteran philosopher, (now the last surviving member of a distinguished 
school which florished in the middle of the past century, )haslong been confined 
to his chamber by the infirmities of age. 


Dr. Roche kas inthe press, and will publish ina few days,2n Inquiry concern- 
ing the Author of Junius, in which the real writer of those celebrated Letters 
will now be made known, from internal, as weil as from direct evidence, 


Professor Stewart is printing a second volume, in quarto, of the Elements 
ef the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 


Dr. Bateman will speedily publish a Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Dis- 
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eases, according to the arrangement of Dr. Willan, and exhibiting @ concise 
View of the Diagnostic Symptoms, and the method of teatment. 


Mr. Mawe, author of the Travels through the Diamond and Gold district of 
Brazil, which no stranger was ever before allowed to visit, has nearly ready for 
publication, a Treatise on Diamonds and precious Stones, including their his- 
tory, natural and commercial ; to which will be added, some Account of the 
best Mode of cutting and polishing them. 


A new edition of the Description of the Eddystome Light-house, by the late 
Fohn Smeaton, F.R.S. will speedily be published. 


Letters to a Friend; containing Observations on the Poor Laws, so far as 
they regard Settlements, and the modern System of Poor Houses, by Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, is preparing for publication. 


Mr. Adolphus has nearly compiled, in four volumes, his General View of the 
Domestic and Foreiga Possessions of the Crown, with their Civil and Military 
€£stablishments. 


Mr. Murphy is printing his Account of the Arabian Antiquities of Spain, in 
large folio; and the first volume, which is expected in June, will contain nearly 
one hundred engravings, with descriptions illustrative of the royal palace of 
the Alhambra. 


’ A new edition is in the press of Blair's Grammar of Natural and Experimen- 
tal ere adapted to the use of Classes in Universities, of Public Schools, 
and of Auditors at Public Lectures. 


Mr. Surtees’s History of Durham has met with liberal support. Among 
ether treasures, it will contain a large collection of manuscript Royal and other 
Letters, to the Priors of Durham, which have been discovered in the Treasury, 
several of them intimately connected with the History of the Border. 


Matthew Montagu, 4" will shortly publish two additional volumes of the 
Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, with some of the Letters of her correspon- 
dents. 


Captain Broughton’s Letters from a Mahratta Camp, with colored plates, 
will appear in a few days. 


The author of curiosities of Literature, is preparing for the press, two vo- 
jumes of Literary Curiosities. 


The Hon. Colonel Dillon has in the press, an elegant edition of Flian’s Tac- 
tics, from the Greek, accompanied with numerous notes, observations, &c, &c. 
It will be ornameuted with a variety of explanatory plates. 
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Dr. Bancroft is printing a new and enlarged, edition, in two 8vo. volumes, 
of his Experimental Researches concerning the Philosophy of Permanent Co- 
lors. 


An interesting Account of the Russian Embassy to Japan, is nearly ready 
for publication. . 


Calvin’s Institutes, newly translated by Mr.’ Allen, will be ready early in 
May. ‘ ; 


A duodecimo volume, in the style of narrative 4nd conversation, designed 
to illustrate an impertant point of moral dufy, will be shortly published, en- 
titled, “ The Excursions of Vigilius,’ by Mr. S. Morell, of Little Baddow, 
Essex, 


A gentleman well known in the mercantile world, with a desire of directing 
young tradesmen in their first pursuits in life, is printing a small Tract, entt- 
tied “* The master’s Last Best Gift to his Apprentice, on his first Outsetin Life, 
pointing out his Wayto Wealth and Reputativn.” 


Mr. Brown, School-master, of Surfleet, has neatly ready for publication, 2 
second part of his Arithmetical Questions. 


Mr. Michael Bryan has in the press, in two quarto volumes, a Biographical 
and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, from the renovation of the 
art by Ciambue, and the alledged discovery of Engraving by Finiguerra, to 
the preseat time. ; 


The Rev. John Homfray, B.A. and F.A.S. proposes to publish by subscrip- 
tion, anew edition of Browne Willis’s History of the Mitred and Parliamentary 
Abbies, and Conventual and Cathedral Churches. 


Mr. Johnson, Surgeon, of Lancaster, has in the press, an Essay on the Signs 
of Murder on Ne®-born Children, principaliy translated from the French of 
Dr. Mahou. 


A set of Tilustrations to Mr. Walter Scott's Poem of Rokeby, after designs 
by T. Stothard, R.A. is in preparation, 


The expected Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Lincelnshire, will con- 
tain the ancient and modern history of Algarkirk, Boston, Burgh, Croyland, 
Donington, Gosberton, Holbeach, Horn-castle, Kirton, Louth, Reverley, Spils- 
by, Spalding, Swineshead, West Deeping, &c. 


—. ee 
END OF VOL. I. 
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